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PREFACE, 



ON THE 



MANNER OF WRITING DIALOGUE. 



1 HE foriiier editions of these Dialogues were given 
without a name, and under the fictitious person of 
an Editor: not, the reader may be sure, for any 
purpose so silly as that of imposing on the Public ; 
but for reasons of another kind, which it is not dif- 
ficult to apprehend. 

However, these reasons, whatever they were, 
^bsisting no longer, the writer is now to appear in 
his own person ; and the respect he owes to the pub- 
lic makes him think it fit to bespeak their accept- 
ance of these volumes in another manner, than he 
supposed would be readily permitted to him, under 
his assumed (character, 

I. In an age, like this, when most men seem 
ambitious of turning writers, many persons may 
think it strange that the kind of composition, which 
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1 8 PREFACE. 

was chiefly in use among the masters of this nume- 
rous and stirring family, hath heen hitherto n^- 
lected. 

When the ^.ncients hap[ any thing r— 

^^ But what/' it will be said, '^ always the Ancients9 
^^ And are we never to take a pen in hand, but the 
^^ first question n^ust still be, what our masters, the 
f ^ ancients, have been pleased to dictate to us B One 
*^ man understands, that the ancient Ode was dis- 
^^ tinguished into several parts, called by I know 
^^ not what strange names ; and then truly an Eng- 
^^ lish Ode must be tricked out in the same fantasr 
5^ tic manner. Another has heard of a wise, yet 
^^ merry, compatiy called a Chorus, which was 
always pinging or preaching in the Greek Trage- 
dies ; and then, besure, nothing will serve bi\t 
^^ we must be sung and preached to in ours. While 
^^ a liiiRD is smitten with a tedious long-winded 
f^ tiling, which was once endured under the name 
*' of Dialogue ; and strait we have Dialpgues of this 
'* formal cut, and are told withal, that no man may 
^^ presume to write them, on any other model." 

Thus the modern critic, with much complacency 
and even gayety — But I resume the sentence I set 
out with, and observe, " When the ancieijts had 
any thing to say to the world on the subject either 
pf morals or governnien(:, they generally chose the 
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way of Dialogue, for the conveyance of thei^ in- 
structions ; as supposing they might chance to gain 
a readier acceptance in this agreeable form, than any 
other.** 

Hsec adeo penitus cur& videre sagaci 

Otia qui studiis laeti tenuere decoris, 

Inque Academia umbrifera nitidoque Lyceo . 

Fuderunt claras fcecundi pectoris artes. 

Such was the address, or fancy at least, of the 
wise ancients. 

The MODERNS, on the contrary, have appeared to 
reverence themselves, or their cause, too much, to 
think that either stood in need of this oblique ma- 
nagement. No writer has the least doubt of being 
favourably received in all companies, let him come 
upon us in what shape he will : and, not to stand 
apon ceremony, when he brings so welcome a pre- 
sent, as what he calls Truth, with him, he obtrudes 
it upon us in the direct way of Dissertation • 

Nobody, I suppose, objects to this practice, when 
important truths indeed are to be taught, and when 
the abilities of the Teacher are such as may com- 
mand respect. But the case is different, when 
writers presume to try their hands upon us, without 
these advantages. Nay, and even with them, it can 
do no hurt, when the subject is proper for familiar 
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diteouH^^ 'to tkv^W it into (his gradous ftnd popiitter 
form. 

• 

I have said, where the subject is 'proper for fdr* 
miliar discourse ; for all subjects, I thinks 0annot^ 
or should not be treated in this way* 

It is true, the inquisitive genius c^ the Academic 
Philosophy gave great scope to the freedom of de- 
bate. Hence the ^ifigtn of the Greek Dialogue : of 
which^ if Plato was not the Inventor, he was, at 
least, the Model. 

^ ' 

This sceptical humour was pi^sently much in^ 
creased ; and every thing was now disputed, not for 
PjLATo'fe reason (which was, s^lso, his master's) for 
the sake of exposing Falseheod and discovering 
Truth ; but because it was pretended that nothing 
could be certainly e^ffirmed to he either tru^ of 
false. 

And, when afterwards Cicero, our other great 
master of Dialogue, introduced this sort-of writing 
into Rome, We know that, besidei^ his profession of 
the Academic Sect, now extended and indeed out-, 
raged into absolute scepticism, the very purpose be 
had in philosophizing, and. the rhetorical uses ta 
which he put his Philosopby> would determine hiu) 
very naturally to the ^me practice, 
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Thus all subjects^ of what mature ^^d impc^^ 
tftQce soever^ were equally discussed in the ancient 
]>ialQgue ; till matters w^re at length brought Xq 
that pa§s, that the only end, proposed by it, wa» to 
shew the writer's dexterity in disputing for^ or 
«igain$t any opinion, without referring his disputa^ 
tion to afty certain use or conclusion at all. 

Such was the character of the anciait, and Qspe- 
cially of the Ciceronian Dialogue ; arising put of the 
geniiis and principles of those times. 

But for us to follow Qur masters in this licence 
would be, indeed, to deserve the objected charge of 
servile Imitators ; since the reasons, that led them 
into it, do not subsist in our case. They disputed 
every thing, because they believed nothing. We 
ihould forbear to dispute some things, because they 
are such as both for their sacredness, and certainty, 
Qo m9Xi in his senses affects to disbelieve. At least, 
the Stoic &ALBUS may teach us a decent reserve in 
me instance, Since^ as he observes, it is a wicked 
and impious custom to dispute against the Beings 
Attributes, and Providence of God, whether it be 
mder on assumed character^ or in one's own^. 

Thus much I have thought fit to say, to prevent 
mistakes, and to shew of what kind the subjects are 

^ Mala et impia consuetudo est contra Deos disptitimdi, %vr% 
« miSMviil fit, five simulate. D« Nat D. 1. H. c. 67". 
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which may be allowed to enter into modem Dia- 
logue. They are only such, as are either, in the 
strict ^ense of Jthe word, not important,, and yet 
afford an ingenuous pleasure in the discussion of 
them ; or not so important as to exclude the sceptical 
inconclusive air, which the decorum of polite dia- 
logue necessarily demands. 

• And, under these restrictions, we may treat a 
number of curious and useful subjects, in this form. 
The benefit will be that which the Ancientscertainly 
found in this practice, and which the great master 
of life finds in the general way of candour and 
politeness, 

— parcentis viribus, atque 
Extenuantis eas consult6 — 

For, though Truth be not formally delivered in 
Dialogue, it may be insinuated; and a capable 
writer will find means to do this so effectually as, 
in discussing both sides of a question, to engage the 
reader insensibly on that side, where the Truth 
lies. 

IL But convenience is not the only considera- 
tion. The NOVELTY of the thing, itself, may well 
recommend it to us. 

For, when every other species of composition has 
been tried, and men are grown so fastidious as to 
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receive with iiidifferenee the best modem produc- 
tions, on account of the too cotnmon form, int6 
which' they are cast, it may seem an attempt of 
some merit to revire the only one, almost, of the 
ancient models, which hath hot yet been made cheap 
by vlilgar imitation. 

I ciin iniagine th^ reader will conceive some sur- 
prise, and, if he be not a candid one, will perhaps 
express some disdain, at this pretence to Novelty, 
in cultivating the Diatogue-form. For what, he 
will say, has b^ii nioi'e frequently aimed at in our 
' own, and every modern language ? Has hot every 
art, nay, every science, been taught in this way ? 
And, if the vulgar use of any mode of writing be 
enough to discredit it, can there be room evei\ for 
wit atiid genius to retrieve the honour of this trite 
and hackneyed form ? 

This, no doubt, may be said ; but by those whol 
know little of the ancient Dialogue, or who have 
not attended to the true mannet in which the rules 
of good writing require it to be composed. 

We have what are called Dialogues in abundance j 
Jind the authors, for atny things I kriow, might please 
themselves with imagining, th^y had copied Plato 
or Cicero. But in our language at least (and, if I 
cixtehded the observation to the other modern otaes 
6f most estimation, I i^bDuld perhaps do themr na 
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wrong) I know of nothing in thfc wsy of PisJogUj^ 
that deserves to be considered by u& with sw^ 
r^rd. 

There are in Englidbi Thaes DiajbgueeSj^ and but 
Three^ that are fit to be mentioned on this ocx^- 
sion : all of them excellently well composed in their 
way^ and^ it must be owned^ by the very best and 
politest of our writes. And had' that way he&L a 
true one^ I mean that which antiquity and good 
criticism recommend to us^ tl^ Public hs^l never 
been troubled with this attempt from me, to intror 
duce another. 

The Dialogues I mean are^ The MoralUts e^Liyrd 
Shaftesbury ; Mr. Addison's Treatise on Medals; 
aiid the Minute_ Philosopher of Bishop Berkj^i^y i 
and, where is the modesty, it will be said, to attei^pt 
the Dialogue-form, if it has not succeeded in such 
hands ? 

The answer is short, and, I hope, not arrogant. 
These applauded persons suffered themselves to be 
misled by modern practice ; and with every ability 
to excel in this nice and difficult composition, have* 
written beneath themselves, only because they did 
not keep up to the ancient standard. 

' An essential defect runs through them all. They 
hare taken for their speakers, not real, h\ltJl€titio^if 



tlm^Qters^ ; coxitrary to the pTOctice of the- q1<J wrir 
tern; sg34 to the infinite disadvantage of this. iQods 
of writing in every respect. 

The love of tj^tk, they say, i^ so natijKtl to th^ 
human mind^ that we expect to find the appearance 
of it^ €?^ in oui; atouueemeqts. In some i^de^> 
the slei^derest shadow of it will su$ce : in o^i^r^ 
wq require to ha3(e the substance presented^ tp U9^ 
In njl case^, the degree of probability is to be estjr 
mate4 ftpm the nature of the work. Thus^ for iu^ 
stance^ when a writer undertakes to instruct or ^XJt> 
tertain us in the way of Dialogue, he obligeii him-^ 
self to keep up to the idea, at least, of what, h^ 
professes. The conversation may not have really 
been such as is represented ; bu^t we expect it to 
haw all the Jbrms of r^jity. We bring widi w a 
dispoftition to be deceived (for we know his puirpose 
is not to recite historically, but to feign probably) 9 
but it looks like too great an insult on our undeivr 
•tandii^99 when the writer stands upon no ceret 
mony with us, and refuses to be at the expence of a 
little art or management to deceive us. 

Hence the probabilities, or, what is called the 
iecbrimi, of this composition. We ask, *^ Who the 
" persons are, that are going to converse before us ?** 
*^ where and when the conversatiojn passed?"' alid 
*' by what means the company came together?*' If 
we are let into none of these particulars, or, rather 



if a way be not found to satisfy us in all of them, 
we take no interest in what remains ; and give the 
speakers^ who in this case are but a sort of Puppets^ 
no more credit, than the opinion we chance to en- 
tertain of their Prompter demands from us. 

On the other hand, when such persons are brought 
into the scene as are well known to us, and are en* 
titled to our respect, and but so much address em-* 
ployed in shewing them as may give us a colourable 
pretence to suppose them really conversing together, 
the writer himself disappears, and is even among the 
first to fall into his own delusion. For thus Cicero 
himself represents the matter : 









This way of discourse," says he, ^* which tumf 

on the authority of real persons, and those the most 

" eminent of fbrmer times, is, I know not how, 

more interesting than any other : in so much that 

in reading my own Dialogue on old age, I am 

sometimes ready to conclude, in good earnest, it 

^ is not I, but Cato himself, who is there speak-^ 
a ing b;> 

So complete a deception, as this, requires the 
hand of a master. But such Cicero was : and had 

b Genus hoc sermonum, positum m hominum veterum auc-* 
toritate> et eorum illustrium^ plus nescio quo pacto videtur ha* 
bere gravitatis. Itaque ipse mea legens, sic afiicior interdum^ 
Ut CatoxkeoDj non ra* loqui existimem. Cic. De Amic, c. h 



it been his design to make the highest encomiom of 
his own Dialogues^ he could not^ perhaps^ faavil 
done it so well by any other circumstance* ^ 

But now this advantage is wholly lost by the in-? 
troduction oi JktitioiLS persons. These may do in 
Comedy ; nay, they do the best there, where charm> 
ter only, or .chiefly, is designed. In Dialogue^ we 
must have real persons, and those only : for charac^ 
ter here is but a secondary consideration ; and there 
is no other way of giving weight and authority to 
the conversation of the piece. 

And here, again, Cicero may instruct us ; who 
Was so scrupulous on this head that he would not 
put his discourse on old age into the mouth. of 
TiTHONUS, although a Greek writer of name had set 
him the example, because, as he observes, a John-- 
has person would have had no great authority ^t, 
What then would he have said of merely fancied and 
ideal persons, who have not so much as that shadowy 
existence, which the plausibility of a current tale 
bestows ? 

When I say that character is but a secondary 
consideration in Dialogue, the reader sees I confine 
myself to that species only, which was in use amon^ 

« Omnem sermonem tribuimus non Tilhono, ut Aristo 
Chius; parum etum esset auctoritati$ infabuUt, De Seaect c, I. 
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the anttents^ pfoperly so called; 4nd of whic|( 
Plato and Cicsno h^ve l^ft us the best models. 

It is true, in later times, a great wit took tipon 
him to extend the province of Dialogue, and, like 
another Prometheu? ^, (as, by an equivocal sort qf 
eompliment, it seems, was observed of him) created 
a new species ; the merit of which consists in asso^ 
gating two things, not naturally allied tog^ther^ Thfi 
Meverity of Phihsaphic Dialogue, with the humour 
cfthe Qmicn 

But as unnatural as the alliance may seem, this 
tort of composition has had its admirers. In parr 
ticular, Erasmus was so taken with Lucian's Dia^- 
logue, that he has transfused its highest graces intp 
his own ; and employed those fine arms to better 
purpose against the Monks, than the forger of thein 
had done« against the Philosophers. 

It must ftirther be confessed, that this innovatioi^ 
of the Greek writer had some countenance from the 
genius of the old Socratic Dialogue ; such I mean 
as it was in the hands of Socrates himself^ ; who 
took his name of Ironist from the continued humour 
and ridicule which runs through his moral dis; 
courses. But, besides that the Athenian's modest 

d See the Dialogue intituled, Tl^k rU sMvlob, nPOMHGErs 



hoNY was of toother taste, and better fttiifed to tht 
decorum of conversation, than the Syrian's frontlest 
buffoonery, there was this further thfierence in tht 
two cases. Socrates employed this method of ridi- 
cule, as the only one by which he could hope to 
didcredit those mortal foes of reason, the SoI>h1sts i 
LuCiAN, in mere wantonness, to insult its best friends, 
flie pHiLOsoPHEks, and even the parent of PhilosO^ 
phy, hittiself. The Sage would have dropped hi* 
laoKY, in the company of the good and wise : The 
Rhetorician is never more pleased than in confound^ 
bg botb^ by his intemperate Satirb. 

However, there was likeness enough in the fca^ 
tares of 6ach manner, to favour Lucian's attempt ift 
compounding bis new Dialogue. He was not dii*- 
pleased, one may suppose, to turn the comic att 
of SotHAtEs against himself ; though he could not 
but know that the ablest masters of the Socratic 
school employed it sparingly ; and that, when the 
illustrious Roman came to philosophize in the way 
tf Dialogue, he disdained to make any use of it 
at all. 

In a word, as it was taken up, to s'erye aA oc^ 
Citsign, so it was very prpperly laid aside with it. 
And eveft while the occasion lasted, this humorous 
manner was far enough, as I observed, from being 
pushed to a Scenic license ; the great artists in this^ 
way knowing Very well, that, when Socrates brought 
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Fhikwopby from Heaven to Earth, it was not his 
fiorpose to expose her on the stage, but to introduce 
her into good company. 

And here, to note it by the way, what has been 
, observed of the Ironic manner of the Socratic Dia- 
logue, is equally true of its subtle questioning dia- 
lectic genius. This, too, had its rise from the cir^ 
cumstances of the time, and the views of its author, 
who employed it with much propriety and even 
clegf^rice to entrap, in their own cobweb nets, tlie 
^minute, quibling captious sophists. How it chanced 
that this part of its character did not, also, cease 
with its usie, but was continued by the successors in 
that school, and even carried so far as to provoke 
the ridicule of the wits, till, at length, it brought 
on the just disgrace of the Socratic Dialogue it- 
»elf, all thi$ is the proper subject of another in- 
quiry. 

Our concern, at » present, is with Lucian*s Dia^ 
logue; whether he were indeed the inventor of this 
species, or, after Socrates, only the espouser of it. 

The account, given above, that it unites an 4 in- 
corporates the several virtues of the Comic an^ 
Philosophic manner, is in Lucian's own words ^. 
Yet his Dialogue does not, as indeed it could not. 
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€orre8{k)nd exactly to this idea. Cicero thought it 
po easy matter to unite Philosophy with Politeness 
and Good-humour fs ; what then would he have 
said of incorporating Philosophy y with Comic JUdi- 
cuk9 

To do him justice, Lucian himself appears senT 
sible enough of the difficulty. / have presumed, 
says he, to connect and put together two things^ 
not very obsequious to my design, nor disposed by 
(iny natural sympathy to bear the society of each 
other \ ^i^d therefore we find him on all occa« 
sions more solicitous for the success of this ha-» 
zardous enterprise, than for the credit of his inven- 
^cm* Every body was ready to acknowledge the 
novelty of the thing ; but he had some reason to 
jdoubt with himself, whether it were gazed at as a 
inonster, or admired as a ju^t and reasonable form 
of composition. So that not being able to resolve 
this scruple to his satisfaction, he extricates him- 
self, as usual, from the perplexity, by the force of 
his comic humour, and concludes at length, 4hat 
he had nothing left for it hut to persevere in the 
fhoice he had once made ; that is, to preserve the 
credit of his own consistency at least, if he could 

S Difficillimam illam societatem Gravitatis cum Humanitate. 
Leg, 1. iii. c. 1. 
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fiot pf evail to have his Dialogue a<;cepted by the jti- 
dicious rekd^r^ ui^der the idea > of a consistent com* 
pt>sitian. 

The ingenious writer had^ surely, no better wiy 
to take, in his distress. For the two excellencies 
h^ meant to ineorpoiisite in his Dialogue catihdt, iii 
> supi^eme degree of each; subsist together, lllfe 
5fte must be sacrificed to the other. Eithelr Ihfe 
{>hitbsophie part must give place to the dhtifiatie ; 
6f the dramatic must withdraw, or restttlft itself 
at least, to give room fqr a just display of the phi- 
j6sophiCf 

And this, in fact, as I observed, is the case iiii 
LtJCiAN's own Dialogues. They are higTily dra- 
matic, in which part his force lay ; while his Phi- 
losophy serves only to edge his wit, of simply to 
introduce it. They have, usually, for their subject, 
ftot a auEsnoN debated ; but, a tenkt ridiculed, 
or a CHARACTER EXPOSED, In this view, they are 
doubtless inimitable : I mean when he kept himself, 
as too frequently he did not, to such tenets or 
characters, as deserve to be treated in thit free 
manner* 

But after all, the other species, the serious, phi- 
losophic Dialogue, is the noblest and the best. It 

1 iTpo/xuO. c. 7' to the end. Aij xulnyofti^f'^, c. 33. aD4 
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is the noblest, in all views; for the dignity of it9 
subject, tihe gravity of its manner, and the import* 
ance of its end. It is the bestf too ; I mean, it 
aoeis most in the very truth and art of composi- 
tion ; as it governs itself entirely by the rules of de- 
corum, and gives a just and faithful image of what 
it would represent : whereas the comic Dialogue, 
distorting, or, at leasts aggravating the features of 
its original, pleases at some expence of probability ; 
and at length attains its end but in part^ for want 
d dramatic action, the only medium through which 
humour can be perfectly conveyed. 

Thus the serious Dialogue is absolute in itself ; 
and fully obtains its purpose : the humorous or 
characteristic, but partially; and is^ at best, the 
feint qopy of a higher species, the Comic Drama. 

However, the authority of Lucian is so great, 
and the manner itself so taking, that for these rea- 
sons, . but chiefly for the sake of variety, the first 
of the following" Dialogues (and in part too, the 
second) pretends to be of this class. 

But to return to our proper subject, the serious 
OR PHILOSOPHIC Dialogue. 

1. I observed (and the reason now appears) that 
character is a subordinate consideration, in this 
Dialogue. The manners are to be given indeed^ 

VOL. III. c 
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l^ut sparingly^ and, as it were, by acddeiit. Ana 
this grace (which so much embellishes a well-com- 
posed work) ' can only be had by employing rsal^ 
KNOWN, and respected speakers^ Each of these, 
circumstances, in the choice of a speaker, is im*^ 
portent. The Jirst^ excites our curiosity : the ^!e- 
cond^ afiprds an easy opportunity of . painting the 
manners by those slight and careless strokes, which 
alone can be employed for this purpose, and which 
would not sufficiently mark the characters of un- 
known or fictitious persons: and the last gives 
weight and dignity to the whole composition* 

jPy this means, the dialogue becomes, in a high 
degree, natural, and, on that account, affectiilg : 
a thousand fine and delicate allusions to the prin- 
ciples, sentiments, and history of the Dialpgists 
keep their characters perpetually in view; We have 
a rule before us, by which to estimate the perti- 
netice and propriety of wh^t is said t and we are 
pleased to bear a part, as it were, in the conversa- 
tion of such persons. 

Thus the old writers of Dialogue charm us, even 
when their subjects are unpleasing, and could hardly 
medt our attention :. but when tlie topics are of ge- 
neral and intimate concern to the reader, by being 
discussed in this form, they create in him the 
keenest appetite ; and are, perhaps, read with a 
higher pleasure, than we receive from most other 
compositions of literary men.. 
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« 

i. It b^ing now apprehended what persons are 
most fit to be shewn in Dialogue, the next inquiry 
will be^ concerning their style or manner of ex- ; 
fression. And this, in general, must be suited to 
the condition and qualities of the persons them- 
setves: that is, it must be grave, polite, and some- 
thing raised aboVe the ordinary pitch or tone of 
conversation ; fdr, otherwise, it would not agree to 
(he ideas we fofm of the speaket*s, or t5 the regard 
we owe to real, known, and respected persons, se- 
riously debating, as the philosophic dialogue im- 
ports in the very terms> dn some useful or important 
subject. 

Thus iar the case is plain enough. The conclu- 
sion flows, of itself, from the very idea of a philo- 
sophic conversation between such men. 

Biit as it appeared that the speaker s proper man- 
ners ^t^io he given, ill this Dialogue, it maybe 
thought (and, I suppose, commonly is thought) 
that the speakers proper style or expression should 
be given, too. 

Here the subject begins to be a little nice ; and 
we must distinguish between the general cast of 
expression, and its smaller and more peculiar Jea- 
tares. 

As to the general cast or manner of speakings 
it may be well to preserve some resemblanije of it ; 

c 2 
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for it results so immediately from the speaker's cha- 
racter, and sometimes makes so essential a part of 
it, that the manners thetnselres cannot, otherwise^ 
be sufficiently expressed. 

Accordingly Cicero tells us, that, in his Dia- 
logues of the complete Oratory he had endeavovred 
to shadow out, that is, give the outline, as it were, 
of the kind of eloquence, by which his chief 
speakers, Crassus and Antonius, were severally dis- 
tinguished K This attention has certainly no ill 
eflfect when the manners of speaking, as hfcre, are 
sufficiently distinct, and generally known. It was, 
besides, essentially necessary in this Dialogue, 
where the subject is, of eloquence itself; and where . 
the principal persons appeared, and were accordingly 
to be represented, in the light and character of 
speakers; that is, where their different kinds or 
manners of speaking were, of course, to be ex- 
pressed. 

, In Dialogues on other subjects, Cicero himself 
either neglects this rule, or observes it with less 
care ^ ; and this difference of conduct is plainly jus- 
tified^ from the reason of the thing. 

^ ' quo in genere orationis mtrumque Oratorem cognove- 
ramus^ id ipsum sumus in eorum sermone adumhrare conaii. 
Be Oral. iii. 4. 

1 A curious passage^ or tw6, in his Letters ta Attieas^ will 
serve to illustrate this ohserva^on. The academic questiom were 
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Bat now when the question is, of t^ smalteif 
features arid more peculiar qualities of style or e«- 
pressiouy it will be found that the JiVriter of Dia- 
logue is under no obligation^ either from the reason 
of the thing, or the best authorities^ to effect a re- 
Bemblance of that kind« 

Authorities, I think, there are none, or none at 

> 

least that deserve to be much regarded ; though I 
remember what has been observed of an instance or 
two of this sort, in some of Plato's Dialpgues, where 
his pui|K>8e is, to expose a character^ not to debate 
a philosophic question : and for the impropriety of 
the thing itself^ it may ajqiear from the following 
considerations. 



drawn up, and finished, y/htn a doubt occurred to him^ whether 
he should not change one of the speakers in that Dialogue, and, 
instead c^ Varro^ introduce Brutus ; who would suit his pur* 
pose, he said, just as well, because his philosophic principles 
were the same with those of Varro — si addubitas, says he to 
Atticus^ 4id BrtUum transeamus. Eit enim is quoque ]^ntiochi2tt» 
l jdiL ^, Was this a change to be easily made, if it were ne- 
cessary, in this kind of writing, to suit the style and manner of 
expression to the character of the speakers ? Yet, hear how 
n^ligently he treats tKs matter — Opinor igitur consideremus, 
elsi nomina jamfapta sunt. Sed vsl induci, vel mutari pos- 
suwT. 1. xiii. 1.4. ■ In other words, provided the cast of the 
several parts was the same, the language of the Dialogue would 
• lequii-e no alteration. It w^ indifferent, in t|us. respeot^ who 
were the spea^^x?. 



I ^ 
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In geMral, tKe reaton, why character is prcr 
served in this Dialogue, is,, because such qpeakerii 
as are introduced in it, cannot be supposed to cou- 
verse for any time on a subject of importance with- 
out discovering something of their own peculiar 
manners ; though the occasion may not be warming 
enough to throw them out with that distinctness 
-and vivacity, which we expect in the pcogress of a 
dramatic plot. But as to the language of conver- 
sation, it is so much the same between persons of 
education and politeness, that, whether the subjeet 
be interesting, or otherwise, all that you can expect 
is that the general cast ^expression will be some- 
what tinctured, by the manners y which shine through 
it ; but by no means that the smaller difii^r^nce^, 
the nicer peculiarities of style, will be shewn. 

Or, we may take the matter thus : 

The reason, why the general cast or kind ofexf, 
pression is different in txyo speakers, is, becau^^ 
their characters are different, too. But character 
has no manner of influencSe^ in the ease and firee- 
dom of cpnvfsrsation, on the idiomatic differences 
of expression ; \Yhich flovy not from the manners, 
but from some degree of study and a^ctation, ahfl 
pnly characterize their written and artificial works. 

Thus, for instance, if Sallust and Cicero had 
pome together in conversation, the j^rwcr woulc^ 
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certainly have droi^)ed his^ new words and pointed 
^sentences: and the latter \i\% numerous ' or atorial 
peHpds. All that might be expected to appear^ is, 
that Sallust's expression would be shorter and more 
compact ; Cicero's more gracious and flowing, agree- 
ably to the characters of the two men. 

Bttt there isr a further reason why these character 
ristic peculiarities of style mn>t not be exhibited, 
or must be infinitely restrained at least, in the sort 
of composition we are now considering. It is, that 
the studied imitation of such peculiarities would be 
Vfh9t we call mimickry ; and would therefore border 
upon ridicule, the thing of all others which the 
genius of this Dialogue most abhors. In Comedy 
itself, the most exact writers do not condescend to 
this minute imitation. Terence's characters all ex-^ 
press themselves, I think, with equal elegance : 
even his slaves are made to speak as good Latin^ as 
their masters. In the serious Dialc^e, then, which, 
from its nature, is, in a much lower degree, nnmeticy 
that minute attention can by no means be required. 
It will be sufiicient that the speakers express them- 
seWes in the same manner, that is, (provided the 
general cast of expression be suited to their respective 
characters) in the writer's own* 

If there be any exception from this rule, it must 
bp, when th^ peculiarities of expression are so great, 
and so notorious, that the reader could hardly 
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acknowledge the speaker in any other dress, than 
that of his own style. Hence; it is possible, though 
Cicero has left us no example of this sort, that i^ 
in the next age, any o^e had thought fit to introduce 
MiECENAS into Dialogue, lie might perhaps have 
been allowed, to colour his laqguage with some of 
those spruce turns and negligent affectations^ by 
which, as a writer, he was so well known. It is^ at 
least, on this principle that the Author of the fol* 
lowing Dialogues must rest his apology for having 
taken such liberty, iu one or two instances ^ only: 
in which, however, he has confined his imitation to 
the single purpose of exhibiting some d^ree of like- 
ness tp their acknowledged manner of expression^ 
without attempting to expose it in any strong or in^ 
yidious light. And, after all, if even this liberty, 
so cautiously taken, be thought too much, he will 
not complain of his criti$;s ; since the fault, if it be 
one, was committed rather in compliance with what 
he supposed might be the public judgment, thaq 
with his own. 

The reader has now before him a sketch of what 
I conceive to be the character of the ancient phi- 
losophic Dialogue ; which, in one word, may be 
said to be, " An imitated, and mannered con versa* 
" tion between certain real, known, and respected 
^* persons, on some useful or serious subject, in an 
'' elegant, and suitably adprped, but not character 
^ iristic style.-' 
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At leasts I express, as I can, my notion of Cice- 
ro's Dialogue, which unites these several characters; 
and, by such union^ has effected, as it seems to me, 
all thit the nature of this composition requires or 
admits. 

This^ I am sensible, is saying but little, on the 
subject. But I pretend not to do justice to Cic£ro*s 
Dialogues; which are occasionally set off by that 
lively, yet chaste colouring of the manners^ and 
ar^ besides, all over sprinkled with that exquisite 
grace of, what the Latin writers call, urbanity, (by 
which, they meant as well what was most polite in 
the air of conversation, as in the language of it) 
that there is nothing equal to them, in Antiquity 
itself: and I have sometimes fancied, that even 
Livy's Dialogues^, if they had come down to us, 
would perhaps have lost something, on a compa- 
rison with these master-pieces of Cicero's pen. 

3. But to this apology for the ancient Dialogue, 
I suspect it will be replied, ^^ That though, in ^he 
hands of the Greek and Latin writers, it might, 
heretofore, have all this grace and merit, yet who 
shall pretend to revive it in our days ? or, how shall 
we enter into the spirit of this composition, for which 
there is no encouragement, nor so much as the 
countenance of example in real life? No man writes 
^11, but from his own experience and observation : 

1 Scripsit enim et Dialogos quos non magis philosopbiad 
aonumeraie possi^^ ^uam HistoRiA. S£neca> £p. c. 
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same rank ; or at least to class our speakers with 
sdch care a^ that any great inequality in that respect 
may be compensated by some other ; such as the 
superiority of age, wisdcnn, talents, or the like. A 
Chancellor of England and a Country Justice^ or 
even a Lord and his Chaplain, could hardty be 
shewn in Dialogue, without incurring some ridicule. 
But a Judge and a Bishop, one would hope, might 
be safely brought together ; and if a great Philoso- 
pher should enter into debate with a lettered Man 
of iQuahty, the indecorum would not be so violent 
as to be much resented. 

But the influence of modem manners reaches 
even to names and the ordinary forms of address. 
In the Greek and Roman Dialogues, it was permit- 
ted to accost the greatest persons by their obvious 
and familiar appellations. Alcibiades had no more 
addition, than Socrates : and Brutus and Caesar 
lost nothing of their dignity from being applied to in 
those direct terms. The moderns, on the contrary, 
have their guards and fences about them ; and we 
hold it an incivility to approach them without some 
ilecent periphrasis, or ceremonial title — 

gaudent praenomine moUes 



Auriculae. 



It was principally, I believe, for this reason, that 
jQodern writers of Dialogue hf^v^ h(^d recourse to 
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fictitious names and characters, rather than ver^ture 

on the use of real ones: the former absolving them 

from this cumbersome . ceremony, which, in the 

case of the lattery could not so properly be laid 

aside. Pal^emon and Philander, for instance, arc 

not only well-sounding words ; but slide as easily 

into a sentence, and as gracefully too, as Cicero 

and Atticus : while the 3/rV and the Sirs^ nay his 

Grac€y his Ej^ellencii/y ox his Honour^, of modern 

Dialogue, have not only a formality that hurts the 

case of conversation, but a harshness too, which is 

somewhat offensive to a well-tuned Attic or Roman 

ear. 

All this will be allowed ; and yet, to speak plainly 
and with that freedom which ancient manners in- 
dulge, the barbarity of these forms is not worse than 
the pedantry of taking such disgust at them. And 
there are ways, too, by which the most offensive 
circumstances in this account may be so far quali- 
fied as to be almost overlooked, or at least endured. 
What these are, the capable and intelligent reader 

or writer is not to be told ; and none but such would 

easily apprehend. 

To come then to the other objection of Lord 
Shaftesbury, which is more considerable. 

It would be a manifest falsehood, he thinks, and 
directly against the truth both of art and nature, to 

o Adv, to an Author, P. 1. towards the end. 
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engage the moderns in a grave discourse of aiiy^ 
length. And it is true, the great men of our time 
do not, like tlie Senators of ancient Rome, spend 
whole days in learned debate and formal disputie^on: 
yet their meetings, especially in private parties, 
with their friends, are not so wholly frivolous, but 
that they sometimes discourse serioiisly, and ev«i 
pursue a subject of learning or business, not with 
coherence only, but with some care. And will not 
this be Iground enough for a capable writer to go 
upon, in reviving the way of Dialogue between such 
men ? 

But, to give the most probable aii* to his fiction, 
he may find it necessary to recede from the strict 
imitation of his originals, in one iiistarice* 

It may be advisable not to take for Ins speakers, 
living persons ; I mean, persons, however respect- 
able, of his own age. We may fancy of the dead, 
what we cannot so readily believe of the living. 
And thus, by endeavouring a little to deceive our- 
selves, we may come to think that natural, which 
is not wholly incredible; and may admit the writer's 
invention for a picture, though a studied and flat- 
tering one, it may be, of real life. 

In short, it may be a good rule in modern Dia- 
logue, as it was in ancient Tragedy, to take our 
subjects, and choose our persons, out of former 
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times. And, under the prejudice of that opinion 
which is readily entertained of such subjects and 
characters, an artist may contrive to pass that upon 
us for F(ict, which was only ingenious fiction ; and 
so wind up his piece to the perfection of ancient 
Dialogue, without departing too widely from the 
decorum and truth of conversation in modem life. 

Such at least is the Idea, which the Author of 
these Dialogues has formed to himself of the manner 
in which this exquisite sort of composition may be 
attempted by more successful writers. For to con- 
ceive an excellence, aiid to copy it, he understands 
and laments, are very different things. 

Thurcaston. 
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DIALOGUE I. 

ON SINCERITY iN tHE COMMERCE 

OF THE WORLD; 



Dk. henry more, EDMUND WALLER, Esa 



MR. WALLER; 



JLiNOtJGIt, enough, my friend, on tiie good 

old chapter of Sincerity/ and Honour. Your 

rhetoric, and not your reasoning, is too much 

for me. Believe it, your fine stoical lessons 

ihust k\\ give way to a little common sense, I 

taeAtiy to a prudent accommodation of ourselves 

to times and circumstances ; which, whether 

you will dignify it with the name of philosophy, 

or no, is the only method of living with credit 

in the world, and even with safety. 



DR. 5t0R£. 



Accommodation is, no doubt, a good word 
to stand in the place of insincerity. But, pray, 
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DiAioc(tm in wtiich of the great moral masters h»re jrom 
picked up this fcprin, 4t|i4| mii<:ll V9iV> the vir* 
tuous practice^ it so well expresses ? 



MR. WALLER. 

t 

« 

I. learnt it from the great master of life, ex« 
tSRi^NCR! A doctor^ little heard of ib the 
schools, but of mom authority with men of 
sense^ than all the solemn talkers of the porch^ 
or cloister, put tog^tb^fi^ 



PR. MORE. 



After much reserve, I confess, you begin to 
express yourself very clearly. But^ good Sir, 
not to ts^ke up your conclusion too hastily^ 
have the pattiepce to hear— • 



MR^ WALLER« 

Have I not, then, heard, and sure with pa- 
tience enough, your studied harangues on this 
subject ? You have discoursed it, I must own, 
very plausibly. But the impression, which 
fine words make, is one things and the convic^ 
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tion of reason, aqother. And, not to waitfe flHAU>4vt 
mere time in fruitless altencation, let MB, iF 
jftHi please, r^ad 3^011 si lectnrp of morals : ti0k 
out of anGient bodks> or the visions of ^n un^ 
practised philosophy', but hom the schools of 
business and real life. I^uoh a view of thingi 
will discredit these high nqtions, and may servo, 
hr the future, to amend and rectify all ytnir 
^sterns. 



PR. MOREfc 

■• • »N ■• S * r 

Cpmmei^d me to a man of the world^ ioit a 
r^tifier of iporal systems !-r-Yet^ if jt were 
PaIf for the pleasure of being let into tl^ se* 
crets of (l)is new doctrine of Apcomm^^ty^t^^ 
I a{Q cpiitent to become a 'patient hearer,. |n 
;py tgrp ; and the rather, ^% the day^ ^Mc^j 
you sfCj wears ^pace, will hard|y give le^ve for 
)j>terroptio)|, or indeed a%rd you time eno^gji 
fpr Jhe fall display 9f y9ur wit off this extraof- 

MR. WALLER. 

We have day enough before us, for the busi- 
flWWJ^W^.- Ti^ trjie^ tjjis wood-lanj^ walk 
has not the charms^ which you lately bcfijffVjifi 
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9iAiM^ 6n t certain philasapfdcal garden ^ Bat the 

heavens are as clear^ and the air^ that blows 

upon U8, as fresh^ as in that fine evening which 

drew your friends abroad, and engaged thenft ia 

a longer debate, than that with which I am 

now likely to detain you, For^ indeed^ I have 

, only to lay before you the result of my own 

experience and observation. All my arguments 

are plain facts, which are soon told, and about 

which there can be no dispute. You shall 

judge for yourself, how far they will authorize 

^e conclusion I mean to draw from them. 

The point, I am bold enough to .maintain 
against you philosophers, is, briefly, this; 
*^ That sincerity^ or a scrupulous regard to 
^^ truth in all our conversation and behaviour, 
how specious soever it may be in theory, is 
a thing impossible in practice ; that there i9 
no living in the world on these terms ; and 
^^ that a man of business must either quit the 
*^ scene, or learn to temper the strictness of 
^' your discipline with some reasonable accom- 
^^ modations. It is exactly the dilemma of the 
"poet, 

^^ Viverci si recte nescis, discede peritis ; 

^ Thescene of Dr. Morb*s Diviks Dialogues, printed 
ial6G8. 
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^ of all which I presume, as I said, to offer my Diai^ocmw 
'^ own experience, as the shortest and most con- 
"vincing demonstration/' 



DR. MORE. 

The subject, I confess, is fairly delivered, 
and nothing can be juster than this appeal to 
experience, provided you do not attempt to 
delude yourself or me by throwing false colours 
upon it« 

MR. WALLER. 

I a 

It will be your business to remonstrate against 
these arts^ if you discover any such. My in- 
tention is to proceed in the way of a direct and 
simple recital 

^* I was bom, as you know, of a good family, 
«iid to the inheritance of this paternal seat \ 
with the easy fortune that belongs to it. To 
this, I succeeded but too soon by the untimely 
loss of an excellent father. His death, how- 
ever, did not deprive me of those advantages 

b At Beacoksfield in Bucks^ the supposed scene of the 
Dialogue. 
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Bui^cnh which are thought to arise frotfi a itriet and 
virtuous education. This care devolved on 
my mother, a woman of great prudence, whoF 
provided for my instruction in letters and every 
other accomplishment. I was, of myself, 
enough inclined td hooks, and was supposed to 
have some parts which deserved cultivation. I 
was accordifigly trained in the study of those 

writings, which are the admiration oi men of 

* 

elegant minds and reigned morals^ 1 wip E 
tolerable master of the languages, in vhieh 
they are composed ; and, I may venture ta say^ 
was at least ^ imbued with their notions and 
priaciples, if I was not able at that time to 
catch the spirit of their composition : all whidi 
was confirmed in me, by the coiistaftt atten-^ 
dance and admonitions of the best tutofs^ and 
the strict discipline of yonr colleges. I mn-^ 
tion these things to shew you, that I was not 
turned loose into the world, as your complaint 
of men of business generally is, unprincipled 
and uninstructed ; and that what austere 
might afterwards take for some degree of lil 
tinism in my conduct, is not to be chajrge^ 
on the want of a sober or even learned edoM*- 
tion," 
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I understand you mean tp take no advantage 
if that plea^i if what follows be not answerable 
t9 90 high e^^pectations, 

MR. WALLER. 

The season u^s now come, when my rank 
and fortune, together with the solicitations of 
ny friends, drew me forth, though reluctantly, 
from die college into the world. I was then, 
ifideed^ under twenty j but 'so practised in the 
best things, and so enamoured of the moral 
leSBone which had been taught me, that I car* 
fled with me into the last parliament of king 
James, not the showy accomplishments of learn- 
ing only, but the high enthusiasm of a warm 
and active virtue. Yet the vanity, it may be, of a 
young man, distinguished by some advantages, 
mA conscious enough of them, was, for a time, 
&e leading principle \^ith me. In this dis- 
position, it may be supposed, I could not be 
bng without desiring an introduction to the ' 
court. It was not a school of that virtue I had 
been used to, yet had some persons in it of 
eminent worth and honour. A vein of poetry, 
which seemed to flow naturally from me, was 
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t>uuM3ui that by which I seemed most ambitious to 

commend myself^; And occasions quickly 
offered for that purpose. But this was a play 
of ingenuity in which the head: H&d nd share. 
I made complinlentary verses 6n the gre^t lordk 
and ladies of the court, with as much simplicity 
and as little meaning as my bows in the drawing 
room, and thought it a fine thing to be taked 
notice of, as a wit, in the fashionable circles. 
In the mean time, the corruptions of a lobse 
disorderly court gav^ me great scandal. And 
the abject flatteries, I observed in some of the 
highest stations and gravest chsuaeters, filled 
me with indignation. As an instance of this, 
I can never forget the resentment, that fired 
my young breast at the conversation you have 
often heard me say I was present at, betwixt 
the old king, and two of his court prelates ^. 
And if the prudent and witty turn, the vene- 
rable bishop of Iflnchester gave to the dis- 
course, had not atoned, in some measure, for 
the rank offensive servility of the other^ it had 
been enough to determine taie, forthwith^ to an 
implacable hatred of kings and courts for ever^i 

c See his works, where are some pieces of a very early 
date 'j though Lord Clarendon tells us^ he was near thirij^ 
years of age, before he was much taken notice of as a Poet, 
Contin. of his Life^ P. I. p. 25. 

d Dr. Andrews, bishop of Winchester, and Dr. Nsaz.. 
bishop of Durham, The stoiy is well known. 
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DR. MORE. ^ 



It mtist be owned the provocatioti was veiy 
^8, and the ofience taken at it no more than 
a symptom of a generous and manly virtue. 



MR. WALLER. 



It feft a deep impression on my mind ; y«t 
it did not hinder me from appearing at court 
in the first years of the following reign^ when 
the vanity of a thoughtless muse^ rather thaa 
any relaxation of my ancient manners, drew 
from me^ ags^in, some occasional panegyrics 
on greatness ; which being presented in verse^ 
I thought would hardly be suspected of flattery. 



PR. MORE. 



This indulgence of a thoughtless muse (as 
you call it) was not without its danger. I am 
afnud this must pass for the first instance of 
yoar sacrificing to Insinceritv. 



MR. WALLER. 



Tour fears are too hasty. This was still a 
^ of my wit : and after a few wanton circles. 



f d #H MmcwKTn m rmn > 

»«•*©«* at it were to breathe and exercise my muse, 1 
drew her in from thene amnstments to a stricter 
manage and more severe disciphne. The long 
interval of parliaments now followed;' and in 
this suspension of business I applied myself t0 
every virtuous pursuit that could te likely to 
improve my mind, or pujify my morals. Be- 
lieve me, I cannot to this duy, without plen- 
sure, reflect on the golden hours, I passed in 
th« sodety of t^Mh ^^edmplished M6n ds ("aLk- 
tA)i£», Htt)]c, tfad CHiitiN&t^oittfir. And, idt 
my more r^tir^d amusements at tfaife {itttM, y<m 
trtll judge of th<* g6od acewfit I might rendef (rf 
these, when I ^dd, they were constantly shaMi! 
with that great prelate, who now, with M nraeh 
dignity, fills the thrwie 6f Winchester^. 



DRi MORB. 



This enthusiasm of yoQr*» i» eatehin^^ tod 
raises in me an incredible impatience ib eotiie 
at the triumphs of a virtiH^, trained mid peN 
fected in her beet achoel) the eotivetiietiott ef 
heroes and sages. 



e Dr. Geobge MoAisy. 
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Mk. WALLfik. DlALO<S« 

1. 

Tou shall hear. The jealousiels^ that hi^ 
llarmed (he nation ibi* twelve y^ars, vmte now 
tD have a vent given them, b^ the eall of tbr 
parliament in j4pril 1640. As the occasion, 
on which it met, was in the highest degree in- 
teresting, the assembly itself was the most au- 
gust, that perhaps had ever deliberated on 
pttblie couttcik. There was a glow of honour, 
fiS liberty^ and of virtue in all hearts, in all 
feces : and yet this fire was tempered with to 
composed a wisdom, and so sedate a courage, 
that it seemed a synod of heroes ; and, as som^ 
would then say of us, could only be matched 
by a senate of old Rome in its age of highest 
gloty^ To this parliament I had the honour 
to b^ deputed, whither I wient with high- 
ck^cted thoughts, and a heart pantitig for glory 
and thi^ true service of my country. The dis* 
lolutioD^ which so unhappily followed, served 
taly to increase this ardour. So that, on our 
vgaA meeting in November ^ I Vent freely and 
warmly into the measured of those^ who were 
supposed to mean the best. I voted, I spoke^ 
I impeached ^. In a word, I gave a free scope 

' This alludes to the unpeachment of Mr. Justice Craw- 
UT, July 6, 1641, for his extra-judicial opinion in the 
affair of SMp^money. Mr. Waaler's speech on this occasion 
ii extant amongst his works. / 
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i>i^G^^ to those generous thoughts apd purposes whidit 
had been collecting in me for so many ye^n, 
and was in the foremost rank of those^ whost 
pulse beat highest for liberty, and who 
most active for the interest of the public. 



DR. MORE. 



Thid was indeed a triumph, the'veiy me-* 
mory of which warms you to this moment. So 
bright a flame was not easily extinguishec). 



MR. WALLER. 

It continued for some time in all its vigour. 
High as my notions were of public liberty, 
they did not transport me, with that zeal which 
prevailed on so many others, to act against the 
just prerogative of the crown, and the ancient 
constitution. I owe it to the conversation and 
influence of the excellent society, before-men* 
tioned, that neither the spirit, the sense, nor, 
what is more,* the relationship and intimate ac* 
quaintance of Mr. Hamppen^, could ever biast 
me to his deeper designs, or any irreverence to 

^ The £3uiious Mr. Hamfpbn was his unck. 
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the unhappy king's person. Many things eon- BiALoaoA 
eurred to presierve mc in this due mean. The 
violent tendencies of many councils on the par^ 
liament's side; many gracious and important 
compliances on the king's ; the great example^ 
4»f some who had most authority with good 
men ; and, lastly, my own temper, which, in 
its highest (ervours, always inclined to modera-^ 
tion ; these and other circumstances l^ept me 
from the e5j:cesses, on either hand, which so 
few wene able to avoid in that scen,§ of public 

i>R. mor£. 

This moderation carrier with it all th§ iS9f Ip^ 
tf ^ real and oonirmed virtue. 



Mr. WAllBE. 

t hither expected yoix wDuld bay^ ^p9idei^4 
it i|s another samjfice td Insincerity.. §v^k I 
Demember, w«^ the langu^ of many 9-% that 
time, l^ie enthusiasts on both sides agreed tp 
fl^gmatiKe this temper with the name of N^ 
irality. Yet this treatment did not prevent 
me, when the war broke out, from taking a 
Qovirse, which I easily foresaw, would tend tK> 

VOL. III. £ 
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DuLootm increase such suspicions ; for now^ to open a 
fresh scene to you, I had assumed, if not new 
principles, yet new notions of the manner in 
which good ,pohcy required me to exert my 
old ones. The general virtue, or what had the 
appearance of it at least, had hitherto made 
plain-dealing an easy and convenient conduct 
But things were now changed. The minds of 
all men were on fire : deep designs were laid, 
and no practice stuck at that might be proper 
to advance the execution of them. In this si* 
tuation of affairs, what could simple honesty 
do, but defeat the purpose and endanger the 
safety of its master ? I now, first, began to re- 
flect that this was a virtue for other times : at 
least, that not to qualify it, in some sort, was, 
at such a juncture, not honesty, but impru- 
dence : and when F had once fallen into this 
train of thinking, it is wonderful how many 
things occurred to me to justify and recom- 
mend it. The humour of acting always on 
one principle was, I said to myself, like that 
of sailing with one wind : whereas the expert 
mariner wins his way by plying in all direc- 
tions, a^ occasions serve, and making the best 
of all weathers. Then I considered with my- 
self the bad policy, in such a conjuncture, of 
Cato and Brutus, and easily approved in my 
own mind the more pliant and conciliating m^ 
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^od of Cicero. Those stoics, thought I, ruihed ihAtootst' 
tibemselves and their cause hy a too obstinate 
adherence to their system. The liberal and 
more ehlarged conduct of the academic^ who 
took advantage of all winds that blew in that 
time of civil dissension, had a chance at least 
fcr doing his country better service. Obser- 
vation^ as well as books, furnish me with these 
reflections. I perceived with what difficulty 
the Lord Falkland's rigid principles had suf- 
fered him to accept an office of the greatest 
consequence to the public safety ^ : and I un- 
(lerstobd to what an extreme his scruples had 
carriidd him in the discharge of it^ Thi^^ con- 

h That of Secretary of Stafe. The Lord Clarendon tells 
tfi it was with the utmost difficulty he persuaded him to 
aceept it, '' There were two considerations (says the his- 
torian) that made n^ost impression on him ; the one, lest 
tlie world should believe that his own ambition had pro- 
cured this promotion^, and that he had therefore appeared 
ki^nally in the house to oppose those proceedings^ that he 
bught theireby render himself gracious to the court : The 
other, lest the king should expect such a submission and 
tengnadon of himself and his own reason and judgment 
lo his cobunands as he should never give or pretend to 
give I for he was so severe an adorer of truths tliat W 
would as easily have given himself leave to steal as to dis- 
temhle/* &e. B. iv. 

i The noble historian^ before dted^ gives us two in- 
ttambes of Lord Falkland's scmpulobity. Tba ofu vru, 
" That he coiild never bring himself to employ spiej, or, 

E 2 
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l>«4tg9^ eluded I, can never be the office of virtue in 
such a worlds and in such a period* And then 
that of the poet, so skilled in the knowledge of 
life, occurred to me, 

— aut virtus nomen inane est, 
Aut decus et pretium recte petit experi^ns vif; 

that is, as I explained it, " The man of a refkdy 
and dexterous turn in affairs; one who kniows 
how to take advantage of all circumstances, 
and is not restrained, by his bigotry, from va- 
rying his conduct, as occasions serve, and 
making, as it were, experiments in business.'* 



BR. MORE. 



You poets, I suppose, have an exclusive right 
to explain one another ; or these words might 
seem to bear a more natural interpretation. 



MR. WALLER. 



You will understand from this account;^ 
which I have opened so particularly to jwu, <ai 

T 

give any countenance or entertainment to them :*' Tbs 
ether, *' That he could never allow himself the liberty of 
opening letters, upon a suspicion that they miglit 90iit9in 
ikiatter of dangerous conseq^uence.'* B. viii. 
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what reasons I was induced to alter my plati^ DuLooot 
(Mr rather to pursue it with tho^e arts of prtf- 
dence and address, which the turn of the times 
had now rendered necessary. The conclusion 
was, I resolved to pursue steadily the king's, 
which at the same time was manifestly t^ie na- 
tidti*6 interest, and yet to keep fair with the 
l^idtti^lit, and the managers oti that sid6 ; 
i^ this a{^ared the likeliest way df d<)ing him 
fed aerviee. And yet some offieioue sitfl^ple^ 
which forced themselves upon m€? at firfetv ha4 
tifce t6 have fixed me in other meastKrei. In 
^ stream of those who chose to desert the 
hoases rather than share in the violent iouns^ls 
that prevailed in them, the general disgust had 
also carried me to withdraw myself. But this 
start of zeal was soon over, I presently saw, 
and found means to satisfy the king, that it 
Would be more for his seryice tl^it I should re- 
turn to the parliament. I therefore resumed 
my seat, and took leave (to say the truths it 
was not denied me by the house, who had 
dieir own ends to serve by this indulgence ^) to 

k To this purpose my Lord Claiendon. *' He [Mr.V^^.] 
flpoke^ upon all occasions^ with great sharpness and free- 
(tem: which (now there were so few that used.it^ and 
ter6 was no danger of being over-v<Jted) was not re" 
itedaed $ and therefore used as an argument against those, 
who were gone upon pretence^ that they were not suffered 
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Hloogob reason and debate in all points with great free* 
dom. At the same time my affections to the 
common interest were not suspected; for, 
having no connexion with the court, nobody 
thought of charging me with private views; 
and not forgetting, besides, to cultivate a good 
understanding with the persons of chief credit 
in the hous^, the plainness I used . could only 
be taken for what it was, an honest and parliar 
ments^ry liberty. This situation was, fol^ a 
tinje, very favourable to me : for the kii}g*s 
friends regarded me as the champion of their 
pause ; whilst the prudence of my carriage to?^ 
wards the leading members secured me^ in % 
goo4 degree, from their jealousy. 



PR. M0R£. 



Your policy, I observe, had now taken a 
more refined turn. The juncture of affiiirs 
might possibly justify this address: but the 
ground you stood upon was slippery ; and I 
own myself alarmed at what may be the con^ 
sequence of this solicitous pursuit of popularityt 

to declare their opinion freely in the hqiise ; wlucli could 
not be believed, when all men knew what liberty Mf. 
Wallee took, and ^poke every day with impunity, agaim^t 
^e sense and proceedings of the house." B. vii. 



■. _j:.au 
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Dujkoout 
I. 



MR. WALLER. 

No exception, I think, can be fairly taken at 
die methods by which I pursued it. However, 
this pcpulaHty it was, as you rightly divine, 
which drew upon me all the mischiefs that fol* 
towed. For the application of all men, dis- 
posed to the king's service, was now made to 
me. I had an opportunity, "By this means, of 
knowing the characters and views of partieular 
persons, and of getting an insight into the true 
state of the king's affairs. And these ftdvan- 
tages, in the end, drove me on the projept, 
which, on the discovery, came to be called my 
Plot :. an event, which, with all its particulars, 
you understand too well to need any informal 
tion from me about it. 



DR. MORE. 

The story, as it was noised abroad, I am no 
jstranger to: but this being one of those occa^ 
.«<^, as they say, in which both your policy 
and virtue were put to the sharpest trial, it 
.would be much to the purpose you have in view 
by this recital, to favbiir me with your own ac- 
count of itt 



fi - ttH 8iii«eitft» w ttat 



I. 



MR. WALLER. 

To kad ybvL through all particulars^ WiMld 
not suit with the brevity y6u rekjuire of mtf* 
But something I will say to obviate the miscoii^ 
ceptions you may possibly have entertained oi 
this business ^ For the plot itself, the tttmost 
of my design was only to form such a tdmbi^ 
fiation among the honest and welUaffected of 
HI sort^5 all might hare weight encn^ to in^ 
dine the houses to a peace, and prevent the 
miseries that were too certainly to be a|q[M4 
hended from a civil war. It was never ia mf 
thoughts to surprize the parUament or city by 
jbrce, 6t engage the army in the support and 
CTecution of my purpose. Bui my design in 
this affair, though the fury of my enemies, and 
the fatal jealousy of the time, would not suffer 
it to be rightly understood, is not that which 
Tfny friends resented, and which most men were 
disposed to blame in me. It was my behaviour 
Afterwards^ ^nd the obliquity of s&fii€ means 
which I found expedient to my oWft Safety, 
that exposed me t6 so f ude a stoi^m of censure. 
it continues, I krtow, to be^t Qpoti me even at 
this distance. But th^ ihjustice hath latketi 

1 See Lord Clarendon's Histoiy* 
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-ffttd tKe Force of vulgar prejudiees^ wd from Pm^ya 
ttie want 6f entering ipto those enlai^ed priii-» 
c^pleS) on which it was necessaty foir ipe to 
. ^proceed in that juncture. 



DR. MORS. 



Yet the ill success of this plot itself might 
liave shewn you, what the design of acting 
on these enlarged principles was likely to come 
to. It was an unlucky experiment, this, you 
liad made in the new arts of living ; and should 
ItoVe been a warning to you, not to proceed in 
fipath which, at the very entrance of if, had in"- 
yolved you in such difficulties. ' 



MR. WALLER. 

' Nb, it was not the new path, you objeiet to 
M^ bat the good old road of Sincerity, which 
abided tne into those brambles. I, in die 
^fti|di6ity of my heart, thought it my duty to 
ftdSieK to the injured king's cause, and be- 
ii^ed my continuance in parliament the fairest, 
M wdl al the tikeliest method, that could be 
tttkefi to support it. Had I temporized so far 
16 t»tk^ to dcisert my prince^ and strike in witli 
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ifc«w«««r the parliament^ or> on the other band, had Irfl 
the house and gone mih the seoeders to Oxfoird, 
either wajr I had been • secure. But resoliing, 
as J did) to hold my principles^ and follow my 
Judgment, I fell into those unhappy circum- 
stances, from which all the dexterity I after^ 
wards assuqaed was. little enough to deliver me^ 



BH. MOREf 

But if your intentions werQ so pure^ and the 
xnetbodsy by which you resolved to prosecute 
them> so blameless, how happened it that any 
plot could be worked up of so much d^n^r 1:% 
your life and person ? 



MR. WALLER. 



This was the very thing I was going to ex^r 
fJain to you. My intentions towards the par- 
liament were fair and honourable : as I retained 
my 'seat there, J could not allow myself in tb|5 
use of any but parliamentary methods to pro- 
mote the cause I had undertaken. And this^ 
9& I said, . was the whole purpose of the com- 
hination, which was made the pretence to ruin 
me :/ for my unhappy project of a recpQpiliatiQH 
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^vai SO iniextricably confounded with another of P«aijopi 
more dangerous tendency^ the commission of 
array ^ sent at that time from Oxford^ that 
nothings I presently saw, could possibly dis- 
entangle so perplexed a business, or defeat the 
malice of my enemies, if I attempted, in the 
toore direct way, to stand /on my defence. 
Fresumptions, if not proofs, they had in 
abundance : the consternation of all men was 
great ; their rage, unrelenting ; and the gene- 
ral enthusiasm of the time, outrageous. Con- 
ttder^i this, and s^ what chance there was 
for escaping their injustice. If I had restrained 
myself to the sole use of those means, which 
yeti men of the cloister magnify so much, under 
I know not what names of Sincerity and Honour. 
And, indeed, this late experience, of what was 
to be expected from the way of plain dealing, 
had determined me, henceforth, to take a dif- 

9 

ferent route; and, since I had drawn these 
ituschiefe on myself hy Sincerity ^ to try what 
a Kttle management could do towards bringiitg 
pne out of them, 

DA. .MORE. 

It was Qot^ I perceive, . without cause, that 
the subtlety you had b^un to have recourse to, 
Pled me with apprehensions. Sincerity an4 



if 9 M iiHomrrv n man 

Pi*i4» 0E Honotar^ Mr. WaLixe^ are plain thinge^ itii 
hQl4 no ac()uaikitance with this in^enioQl 
jCfifinistry^ 

V 

MR. WALLBR. 

Whitt, not in% dadb a situation ? It shoatil 
seem then, as if you moralists Goneeived a man 
owed nothing to himself: iihzt sttf-pT^eservatk/n 
was not what God and Nature have made it, 
the ilrst and most binding of all lawft : that ft 
man's fomily, not to say his country^ faaTe «D 
interest in th& lift; of ah. innocent and deserving 
citizen; and^ in one word^ that prudence is 
bat an empty narne, though you give it a j^iOft 
among your cardinal virtues. AU this muit 
be concluded before yqu reject^ as uiilawfiil^ 
the means I was forced upon^ at this seasoOi 
for my defence : means, I presume to say^ so 
sagely contrived, and, as my very enemies will 
own, executed so happily, that I cannot to tfaiH 
day reflect on my conduct in that aeflhir wttln 
out satisfaction. 

DR. M0&£. 

Yet it iiad ttnn^ csonsequence^ which a man 
of your generosi^ wcfcM i iktk startle Ift.-^ 



\ 
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UR. WALI4ER. 



I understand you: my friends — But I s|;iali 
answer that objection in its place. 

Let me at present go on with the particulars 
of my defence. The occasion, as you see, ws^ 
distressful to the last degree. To deny or de- 
fend myself from the charge was a thing im- 
possible^ What remained then but to confess 
it, and in so frank and ample a manner, a^ 
might bespeak the pity or engage the protection 
of my accusers ? I resolved to say nothing but 
the truth ; and, if ever the whole truth may 
be spoken, it is when so alarming an occasion 
calls for it. Besides, what had others, who 
might be affected by the discovery, to complaiii 
off I disclaimed no part of the guilt myself: 
nor could any confession be made, that did 
not first and chiefly affect me. And if I, who 
was principal in the contrivance, had the best 
chance for escaping by such confession, what 
had they, who were only accomplices, to ap- 
prehend from it ? Add to this, that the num- 
ber and credit of the persons, who wqre 
charged with having a share in the design, were, 
of all others, the likeliest considerations to pre- 
vail with the houses to drop the further prose- 
iJutionofit. 



DlALetGQS 

I. 
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PiAWu* ^^jj^ ^j^^ discovery had great effects, fiuf 
there wILs ho stopping here. "Penitence, as w^ll 
^8 confession, is expected from a sinner. I had 
to do with hypocrites of the worst sort. /\Wiat 
fairer weapons, th^n, than hypocrisy and dis* 
simulation ? I counterfeited the strongest re* 
morse, and with a life and spirit that disposed 
ail men to believe, slnd most to pity me« My 
trial was put off. m very compassion td my 
disorder } which, in appearance, was so greiit, 
that sdme suspected my understanding had 
lieen affected by it. tn this contrivance I had 
two views ; to gain time fdr my deffetice, ind 
to keep it off till the fury of my prosecutori 
Was abated. In this interval, indeed, some ot 
my accomplices suffered. But how was it 
possible for me to apprehend that, when, i^ 
any,* I myself might expect to have fallen the 
£rst victim of their resentment ? 

Dr. more. 

If this apology satisfy yourself, I heed not 
interrupt your story with any exceptions^ 



MR. WALLER. 



It Was, in truth, the only thing which af*- 
fficted me in the course of this whole business. 



f 
^^^..•f 
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But time and reflection have reconciled ine to pjAt^«»^ 
what was, in some sense^ occasiohed, but cer*- 
tainly hot intended, by me. And it would bd 
a strange morality that should charge a mam 
with the undesigned consequences of his vowai 
actions. 



DH. MORE. 

And were all the symptoms of a disturbed 
mind, you made a shew of, then entirely coun«- 
terfeit ? / 

MR. WALLfilt* 

As Certainly as those of the Roman Brutus, 
who, to tell you the truth, was my example 
on that occasion* It was the business of both 
of us to elude the malice of our enemies, and 
reserve ourselves for the future service of-our 
respective countries^ 

But all I have told you was only a prelude 
to a further, and still more necessary, act of 
dissimulation. Had the house been left to it- 
self, it might possibly have absolved me, on 
the merits of so large a confession, and so 
lively a repentance. But I had to do with 
another class of men^ with holy inquisitors <xf 
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f^MAL^wB lordi^ minds^ and soui^ spirits; prieBtljr t(^ 
formers^ whose sensd. was noise^ and religtcinl 
fenaticism, and ^hat too fermented with thtf 
kven oi earthly avarice and ambition^ These had 
great influence both within doors and Without 
tod would regard what h^d hitherto passed as 
nothing, if I went not much farther. Td 
these^ having begun in so good a train, I was 
now to address myself. I had studied theii* 
humours^ and understood to a tittle the arts 
that were most proper to gain them. 

4 

The first step to the countenance and good 
liking of these restorers of primitive parity 
was, I welljcnew, the most implicit subjection 
both of will and understanding. I magnified 
their gifts, I revered their sanctity. I debased 
myself with all imaginable humility: I ^p* 
tolled them with the grossest flattery* 

Having thus succeeded to my wish in draw^ 
ing the principal of these saints around me, I 
advanced further: I sought their instmetibiii 
solicited their advice, and importuned thek 
ghostly consolation. This brought me into 
high favour; they regarded me as one, who 
wished and deserved to be enlightened : they 
strove which should impart most of their lights 
and revelations to me. I besought them* to 
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expound, and pray, and preach before me: DuLOQum 
nay, I even preached, and prayed, and ex- 
pounded before them. I out--canted the best- 
gifted of them; and out-railed the bitterest of 
all thdr decriers of an anti^^hristian prelacy. 
In short, it would have moved your laughter 
or your indignation to observe, how submis- 
gively I demeaned, myself to these spiritual 
iathers; how I hung on their words, echoed 
their coarse sayings, and mimicked their beg- 
garly tones and grimaces. 

To complete the farce, I intreated their ac« 
ceptahce of such returns for their godly instruc- 
tiohs^ as fortune had enabled me to make 
th&n. I prevailed with them to give leave 
that so unworthy a person might be the in- 
strument of conveying earthly accommodations 
to these dispensers of heavenly treasures ; and 
it surpasses all behef, with what an avidity they 
dJBvoored them ! It is true, this last was a se- 
rious' consideration : in all other respects, the 
whole was a perfect comedy ; and of so ridicu- 
lous a cast, that, though my situation gave me 
power of fece to carry it off gravely then, I 
have never reflected on it since without 
laughter. 

VOL. III. F 
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I. 



DR. MORS. 

Trvlj, as you describe it^ it wab no mmoi 
scene. But what I admire moet, is the dst* 
terity of your genius, and the prodigious {>i^ 
gress you bad now nMide in your faTourite arts 
of aewmmodation. 



UK. WALLBft. 

Necessity is the best master. Besides^ can 
you falaiiie me for taking more thai^ eomnibn 
pains to outdo these miscreants in their omn 
way ; I might say, to excel in an art whidi 
suiipasses, or at least comprises in it the essence 
of all true wi^om ? The precept of your ad^ 
mired Antovinus, as you reminded me tonii^^, 

is 8IMFL1FT YOURSELF ^. That, I think^ wte 

the quaint ecjuression. It bad shewn hia roacli 
and mastery in the trade he professed^ mudif 
more, if instead of it, he had preached iqi^ 
ACCOMMODATE YOURSELT ; the grand secret^ 
as long experience has tsitG^&t me, hme beait^ 
qm vwendL 

m "Aufk^trw cnavrSv, Kb. it. § 25. which Dr. MoBM, ft^L 

ii c. 3. of his Enchiridion Ethicum^ translates, simpli- 
fica teipsum. 
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I 

I 

inatt^tii^ thiw prepared, thiere was how DiaLoqu* 
DO haattrd iii playit^g xm last gaiiie. I re* 
quested and obtained learre to make my defence 
before the parliament. I had acquired a knack 
in speaking; and had drawn on myself more 
credit, than fine words deserre, by a scenical 
and specious eloquence. If ever I acquitted 
ni3r8^ to my wish, it was on this oceasion. I 
soothed, I ftittered^ I alaimed : erery top^ of 
art which my youth had learned, every sub- 
ject df address whieh es^perieiiGe hald suggested, 
every trick and artifice of popular adulaftion^ 
was e^hdusted. AU men weire prepared by the 
pmctices of nsy saintly etoii^sariei to heaf ttnA 
Willi fdvour; and, which is the first and ta^t'^ 
alvaoats^ of a speaker, to believe me seriously 
and ocmscientiously affected* 

Ift the end I triumphed \ and for a moderate 
fin^ obtaiined le»ve to shelter myself from the 
foUowiag storm, which almost desolated tSbia 
unliippy country, by retiring into ant exile, at 
thai timo more desiradbk liian any eiitiplc^rmeiriht 
of fSktme I left bebiad me. 



DR MORE. 



You retired, 1 fhink, to France, whifher, 
nfo doubt, you carried with you all tliose 

F 2 
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Dialogue 
. I. 



generous thoughts and consolatory reflexion^ 
which refresh the spirit of a good man under a 
consciousness of suffering virtue: 



MR. WALLER. 

r 

W}\y not^ {{prudence be a virtue ? for what^ 
but certain prudential l^gards (which in com-* 
jnon language and common sense are quite 
another thing from vicious compliances) have 
hitherto, as you have seen^ appeared in my 
conduct? But be they what they will, they 
had a very natural eflfecty and one which wiU 
always attend on so reasonable a way of pro- 
ceeding. For, since you press me so much, I 
shall take leave to suggest an observation to 
you, more obvious as well as more candid than 
any you seem inclined to make on the circum- 
stances of this long relation. It is, ^^ that the 
pretended penitence for my past life, and the 
readiness I shewed to acquiesce in the Jhbe 
accounts which the parliament gave of my plol^ 
saved my life, and procured my liberty ; whilst 
the real and true discoveries I made to gain 
credit to hpihy hurt my reputation/* But such 
a reflexion might have shocked your system 
too inuch. For it shews that all the benefit^ 
I drew to myself in this affair, arose from 
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I 

those prudential fnaaims you condemn ; and Dialoovs 
that all the injury, J sufiered^ was ovnng to 
the sincerity I still mixed with them. 



DK4 more; 



Seriously, Sir 



■ < ' " . im 



MR. WALLER. 

I can guess what you would say : but you 
promised to hear me out, without interruption. 

\yiiat remains I shall dispatch in few words, 
having so fully vindicated the most obnoxious 
part of my life, and opened the general prin- 
cipled, I acted upon, so clearly. 

I went, as you said, to France ; where, in- 
stead of the churlish humour of a malcontent, 
or the unmanly dejection of a disgraced exile, 
I appeared with an ease and gaiety of mind, 
which made me welcome to the greatest men 
of that country. The ruling principle of my 
philosophy was, to make the best of every si- 
tuation. And, as my fortune enabled me to 
' do it, I livpd ^^X^ liospitality, and even cplen^ 



9^ 99 i8i»r#»ii*fv f» ftm 

ifif a^ eoki^ged ^nd dl^nt conversation. 

Such were my amusements for some years ; 
during which time, however, I preserved the 
notions of loyalty, which h^(i Occasioned my dis- 
grace, and waited some happier turn of a&irs, 
that might restore me with honour to a^y f^pun- 
try. But when all hopes of this sort were at 
an end, and the government, after the various 
revolutions which are well knpwn, seemed fixed 
and established in the person of one man, it 
was not allegiance, but; obstinacy, to hpW /)ut 
any longer. I easily succeeded in iny a^plio^- 
tion to be recalled, and was even admitted to a 
share in the confidence of the P&otbgvor. 
This great man was not without ^ sens\fari)i^ 
of true glory; and, for that reason, wfts eFe^ 
ambitious of the honour, which w.it an^gl^ 
nius are ever ready to confer on illustrious 
greatnesa. Every n^use of that time distin- 
guished, and W2^8 distinguished by, him. Mine 
hffcd improved her vpice and accent in ^ foi^ig^ 
eountry : and what nobler occasion to try J^iier hapr 
piest strain than this, of immortalizing a Hero i 

" Illustrious acts high raptures do iafuse^ 
*f And ev'iy conqueror creates a muse ;*' p" 



todapMifi^tiedtiMtoptw^iittoMittt^. ' 



DR» MORE. 



This, pan^yrks^ pftmntidi in verse^ could 
hardly^ I suppose^ be suspected of flattery ! 



» • '. . . . ■ . . 

I ^i^p^t&A this ; bo^ the oe<Miofly ag I ftai<i^ 
might have suggest^ a Mtei i&terpretdrticM^ 
And why impute as a fault to me^ what the re- 
verend Sprat, as well as Dryden, did not dis- 
dain to countenance by their examples ? Be- 
sides, as an argument of the unsullied purity 
df Miy mtentioii, you vnii^t temeniber, Aie- 
^kiki) that I asked iu> r^ampmcBy aii4 9i^ 
ei^attA m&m, for the wiltii^ honc^ur^ my ifiMBk 
)Widhiffi. 

PR. MORE. 

. It must be a sordid muse mdcec^ thot sttb^ 
inits to a venal prostitution. And, to do your 

n Iq the.ye9r]654. 



P^m^im 4wr ; ftudi w^iulgod aqrcelf in all itfae 4ei%hbi 
^ a^ enlai^ged ^nd degant conversation. 

Such were my amusements for some years ; 
during which time, however, I preserved the 
notions of loyalty, which h^(i Occasioned my dis- 
grace, and waited some happier turn of a&irs, 
that might restore me with honour to «9y f^pun- 
try. But when all hopes of this sort were at 
an end, and the government, after the various 
revolutions which are well known, seemed fixed 
and established in the person of one man, it 
was not allegiance, but obstinacy, to hfil^ />ut 
any longer. I easily succeeded in njy applica- 
tion to be recalled^ and was even admitted to a 
share in the confidence of the Pkotbcsor. 
This great man was not without a sens\bri)i1^ 
of true glory ; and, for that reason, w^ &f€S^ 
ambitious of the honour, which wit and gt^r 
nius are ever ready to confer on illustrious 
greatness. Every n^use of that time distin- 
guished, and wsLs distinguished by, him, Mi|M 
h$Kl improved her vpice and accent in ft fop^igiit 
eountry : and what nobler occasion to try hisr hapr 
piest strain than this, of immortalizing a Hero i 

^^ Illustrious acts high raptures do infuse^ 
*f And ev'ry conqueror creates a muse {* ^ 



n I titen iaM ift a pftM^i^^ tiliidii ny gratis Mua^mOL 
<iiddpMin^t»dtiMtoptw«iM:toMfti^. > 



DR» MORE. 



This, pan^yrks^ {MMmted in verse^ could 
hardly^ I suppose^ be suspected of flattery ! 



» ' ; t , , ' 

I ^isqji^tod this ; but the oecMiofl^ ag I ftd^ 
might have suggested % feifef i&terpretdticw^ 
And why impute as a fault to me^ what the re- 
verend Sprat, as well as Dryden, did not dis- 
dain to countenance \yf th^ir examples ? Be- 
sides^ as an argument of the unsullied purity 
<tf Mxf mtentioii, you vtkf^X femenfber, Aie- 
Akdcd) that I asked iu> t^ofmf^c^ aii4 fli$^ 
d^pted n^^e^ fo^f the willii^ honour^ my imm^ 
Jlttiilhiffi. 

PR. MORE. 

. It must be a sordid muse mdcec^ thot sttb*- 
mits to a venal prostitution. And, to do your 

n Iq the. ye^r 1654. 
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Pimoim 4wr ; ftudi w^iulgod aqrcelf ia all itfae 4eiie;hbi 
id 9p, enlai^ged wd ^Ggsnit coMrersatbii. 

Such were my amusements for some years ; 
during which time, however, I preserved the 
notions of loyalty, which h^(i Occasioned my dis- 
grace, and waited some happier turn of affiiirs, 
that might restore me with hoi^our to my i^PW- 
try. But when all hopes of this sort were at 
an end, and the government, after the various 
revolutions which are well knpwn, seemed fixed 
and established in the person of one man, it 
was not allegiance, but; obstinacy, to h?}^ />ut 
any longer. I easily succeeded in njy applica- 
tion to be recalled, and was even admitted to a 
share in the confidencie of the Pkotbctor. 
This great man was not without a sens\ln|i^ 
of true glory ; and, for that reason, vff^ evcfl; 
ambitious of the honour, which wit aii(}gf9r 
nius are ever ready to confer on illustrious 
greatness. Every n^use of that time distin- 
guished, and w^s distinguished by, him, Mi^ 
hffcd improved her vpice and accent in ^ fomigijt 
eountry : and what nobler occasion to try l;iier hap- 
piest strain than this, of immortalizing a Hero i 

" Illustrious acts high raptures do iafuse^ 
*f And ev'iy cpnqvi^ror creates a muse ;** p^ 



toda pt^Dfi^tifd AMI to ptw^iM: to Mittt^. > 



DR» MORE. 



This, pan^yrks^ {MMmted in verse^ could 
hardly^ I suppose^ be suspected of flattery ! 



• ' *. » ■ . • . ' 

I ^i^p^t&A this ; but the oocMiofl^ ag I %^ 
might have suggested » Mtet itdetj^/tetisdmk 
And why impute as a fault to me^ what the re- 
verend Sprat, as well as Dryden, did not dis- 
dain to countenance by th^ir examples ? Be- 
sides^ as an argument of the unsullied purity 
dl Uiy mtentioii, you migbt f emenfber/ Aie- 
tfakikS) that I asked iu> te^ampmcey aii4ai0^ 
t^^Hbtd nem^ fat the willii^ hoti<>yr» my imm^ 

■' . ■ ' > - ^ - ' 

PR. MORE. 

k must be a sordid muse tiodced^ thot sttb^ 
mits to a venal prostitution. And, to do your 

n Id the. ye^r 1654. 



P(Ai£^iw 4wr ; ftiidi imiulgod oiyself in all itfae 4eiit^ 
itif a^ enlai^ged ^nd dl^nt conversation. 

Such were my amusements for some years ; 
during which time, however, I preserved the 
notions of loyalty, which hacj Occasioned my dis- 
grace, and waited some happier turn of a&irs, 
that might restore me with honour to a^y i^pun- 
try. But when all hopes of this sort were at 
an end, and the government, after the various 
revolutions which are well knpwn, seemed fixed 
and established in the person of one man, it 
was not alIegia^ce, but obstinacy^ to hpW />ut 
any longer. I easily succeeded in my applica- 
tion to be recalled, and was even admitted to a 
share in the confidence of the PKOTBCfOR. 
This great man was not without a sensifarili^ 
of true glory ; and, for that reason, vff^ cyiem 
ambitious of the honour, which wit andgfSr 
nius are ever ready to confer on illustrious 
greatnese. Every muse of that time distin- 
guished, and wsLs distinguished by, him, Mi^ 
l^ffcd improved her vpice and accent in ^ foiiBiga 
eountry : and what nobler occasion to try hisr hap- 
piest strain than this, of immortalizing a Hero i 

^^ Illustrious acts high raptures do iafusCj, 
*f And ev'iy conqueror creates a muse i* ^ 



toda pt^Dfi^tifd AMI to ptw^iitto Mmff; > 



DR» MORE. 



This, pan^yrks^ j^teMmted in verse^ could 
hardly^ I suppose^ be suspected of flattery ! 



t 

I ^Xptct&A this ; but the oc^afiion, ag I ftsdd, 
might have suggested a feifei^ ititetptets^mk 
And why impute as a fault to me^ what the re- 
vereiid Sprat, as well as Dryden, did not dis- 
dain to countenance by th^r examples ? Be- 
sides^ as an argument of the unsullied purity 
<tf itiy intention, you in^ht f emem ber, Aie- 
tfainki) that I asked iu> reeonipeiice, an^ae^ 
mfited nem^ fat %ht willii^ honauri my Mnek 
{niidhiffi. 

PR. MORE. 

k must be a sordid muse mdcec^ th^t sob«- 
mits to a venal prostitution. And, to do your 
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Puiecnjs profession jastioe, it is not so mxith, avarice, or 
even ambition^ as a f^rtain gentler passion, the 
vanity, shall I call it ? of being well with the 
great y that is fatal to you poets. 



MR. WALl«E|l. 

, - ... 

lb ^ 

1 0an allow for the satire of this reproof, in 
a man of ancient and bookish manners. But, 
to shew my disinterestedness still more, you 
may recollect, if you please, that \ embalmed 
his memory, when neither his favour nor his 
timile were to be apprehended* 



PR. MORS. 

In the short reign of his son. — But what 
then ? ypu made amends for all, by the con? 
gratulatipn on the happy return pf his present 
majesty. You know who it was that somebodjf 
copiplimented in these lines : 

*^ He best can turn, enforce and soften things, 
^fTo praisp great conquerors, and flatter kings^** 



irtt- .. . 
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MR, WALLER. 

Was it for me to stem the torrent of a na- 
tion's joys by a froward and unseasonable si- 
lence ? Did not Horace^ who fought at PAi- 
lippi, do as much for Augustus ? And should 
I^ who had suffered for his cause^ not em- 
brace the goodness^ and salute the retuf niDg 
fortunes^ of so gracious^ so accomplished a 
master ? His tnajesty himself^ as I truly say of 
him^ in the poem you object to me^ 

** with wisdom fraught, 
^^ Not such as books^ but such as practice, 
taught/ 

did me the justice to understand ' my address 
after another manner. He, who had so often 
heen forced by the necessities of his affairs to 
ipake compliances with the time, never re- 
sented vit from me, a private man and a poet, 
that I had made some sacrifices of a like na- 
ture. All this might convince you of the great 
truth I meant to inculcate hy this long recital, 
that not a suUen and inflexible Sincerity^ but 
^ fE^ir and seasonable occQmmo^atiQn of one's 
^^. to the various exigencies of the times, is 
thsi golden virtue that pught to predoipipate it\, 



$6 mi siMcmnnr tn tm 

a man of life and business. All the rest, be* 
lieve me^ is the yery cant of philosophy and 
unexperienced wisdom. 



Wisdom-*-and must the aandatf of tliat 
«ame-^ 

lfa« WALLER. 

Hear me^ Sir — no exclamations against the 
evidenqe of plain feet. I have a right .to expect 
another condact from him^ who is ^omn gtey 
in the studies of moral science* 



DR. MORE, 



You learned another lesson in the schenl of 
Falkland^ Hyde^ and Chilungworzh^ 



MR. WALLER, 



Yes, one I, was obliged to unlearn. Bu^ 
since you remind me of that school^ what was 
the effect of adhering pertinaciously to it^frit^ 
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To whsit puipoBe were the lives oif ©!**••«« 
^ of them prodigally thrown away ; and the hi> 
iiour^ tke*wiadon)3^ the talents of the other ^ stall 
ji^to (anguiflh m biinishmeat^ and obscurity ? 



PR. lilOEB^ 

0! propfaane not the glories of immortal, 
though successless virtue, with such r^proadies. 
•^Tbose adored names shall preach honour to 
future ages, and enthrone the majesty of virtue 
in the hearts of men, when wit and parts, and 
eloquence and poetry, have . not a leaf of all 
their withered bays to recommend them. 



MR. WALLER. 



Raptures and chimeras ! Rather judge of 

Ae oeotiments of future ages, from the present. 
Where is the man, (I speak it without boast- 
*^K>) that enjoys a fa,irer fame ; who is better 
received in all places ; who is more listened to 
in jJl companies ; who reaps the fruits of a 
reasonable and practicable virtue in every re- 
^ of honour^ more unquestionably, than he 

9 Lord Clarehdoh died in 16^. 
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VtMMsom i^hose life and principles your outrageous virtue 
leacb you to undervalue so unworthily ? And 
take it from me as an oracle^ ivhich long age 
and experience enable me to deliver with all a»- 
surance^ " Whoever, in succeeding times, shaU 
form himself on the plan here given shall meet 
with the safety, credit, applause, and, if he 
chuses, honour and fortune in the world, which 
may be promised indeed, but never will be 
obtained^ by any other method."* 



DR. MORE, 

You have spoken. But hear me now, I 
conjure you, whilst a poor despised philoso- 
pher — 

MR. WALLER. 

f 

m 

O ! I have marked the emotion this discourse' 
of mine hath awakened in you. I have seen 
your impatience: I have watched your eyes, 
when they sparkled defiance and contradiction 
to my argument. But your warmth makes 
you forget yourself. I gave a patient hearing 
to all your eloquence could surest in this 
cause. I even favoured your zeal, and helped 
to blow upjrour enthusiasm. The rest fell tt 



/ 
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my turn ; and besides, tte evening, as you see, Dialoqo* 
shuts in upon us. Let us escape, at least, 
fromjts dews, which, in this decline of the 
year, they say, are not the most wholesome^ 
into a warm apartment within doors ; and]then 
I shall not be averse, especially when you have 
taken a few minutes to recollect yourself, to 
debate with you what further remains upon 
this argument P. 



P The character of Mr. Waller is given at large in the 
lafe of Lord Clarendon^ P. L p. 25. — ^As for Dr. MorEj 
Bishop Burnet tells us^ in one word^ '' That he was asi 
"* open-hearted and sincere Christian philosopher.** Hist 
•fhitom Time, vol. i, p. 273.' l^mo^ Edinb. 1753. 
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DIALOGUE 11. 



ON RETIREMENT: 



BETWEEN 

MR. ABRAHAM COWLEY, 

AND 

THE REV. MR. THOMAS SPRAT. 



DIALOGUE 11 

Ol^ RETIREMENT, 



MR. ABRAHAM COWLCT--^ 
THE KEV* MR. SPRAT. 

THE EAKL OT ST. AliBJUMK 



1 H£ duty I owe jrour LordsSip^ atf wdQ 
ny fiiexidship for Mr« Cowley^ determined 
sne to lose no time in etecuting the commissioa 
you was pleased to charge me with by Mr« 
!)*•*• I went early the n^xX morning tor 



^ lldt DMogOit u founded m a short p^ifiage in Mr. 
SptAT*! LM ef lir. Cowlst. in wbkh he db0ei<vei^ 
"That ki hi8 long dependance on any X/)rd St. AijiAifiy 
^MSB n«fer happened any manner of diflbreiiee betMrtai, 
^ $ except a Iktk at last^ because he would leave Us 
wrviee." 
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Dialogue JSam JSlms^ ; intending to pass the whole day 
with him, and to tiy if what I might be able 
to suggest; on, tfce jDQcit^ci^r.t(l^l3i^with the 
weight of your lordship's advice, could not di- 
vert him from his 8trap|^ project of Retire- 
ment. Your lordship, no doubt,' as all his 
other friends, had observed his bias that way, 
to be very strong; but who, that knew his 
great senscfj could ibavcs thought of itl carrying 
him to so extravagant a resolution? For my 
own part, I suspected it so little, that, though he 
would often talk of retiring; and especially sinCe 
your lordship's flavour to him ^, I considered it 
only as the usual langMgd^f poets^^ which' they 
take up one after another^ and love to indulge 
in, as what they suppose becomes, 4^5 fwnily 
and profession. It could never come into my 
thoughts, that one, who knew the world' 'f6 
Weiras Mr/CowLii^3i an^ had lived so lopgiti 
it,, who had so fair hoges and so noble a pa- 
Iron, could seriously think of quitting the 
scene at bis years, and all for so fanta^q a 
jpurpoise'as ttiat of growing old in the comer of 
a country village. 

. * ^ 
• • ft ^ A 

V- «. / »^ft*. l 

* •• 

b A smaU vjillage oa the T^mer^ whic^ i996iN%'..Cow« 
** lbt's ^s^ retreat^ b^fcm be removed to Ckertsea*: . 

c MeaniBg aa^ps^te be bad obtamed by meaas of tbis 
lord. This particular is several times refi^r^ed tp io, the 
course of the Dialogue. * 
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These^ my lord, \y5exe my sentiment^, whea DiAt6^ 
jour' friendly messiige alarmed me with' the 
appfehensiOQ of there 'being more m thet matter 
than I had suspected*. Yet still I considered it 
only as a hasty tfaioi^ht, which a fit of the 
spleen; or of the muse it may he, had raised ; 
and which the free' remonstrance of a friend 
would easily disperse, or prevent at least from 
coming to any fixed and. settled resolution. But 
how shall rL^express to your lordship tlie sur- 
pn$;e J was in, to find that this resolution was 
not>only taken, but root^ so deeply in him^ 
tbat no arguments, nor even your lordship's 
authority^ could shake it ? I have ever ad- 
mired Mr. Cowley, as a man of the happiest 
temper and truest judgment; but, to say the 
least, there was something so particular, I had 
ainiost said perverse, in what he had to allege 
for himself on this occasion, that I cannot think 
I acquit myself to your lordship, without laying 
before you the whole of this>extraordinary con« 
versation ; and, as far ^s my recollection will 
serve, . in . the very, ^ords in which it passed 
betwixt >us- 

I went, as I toM yoyr lordship, pretty early 
to fiarn Elms ; .but my .friend had gotten the 
start of J9Qe by some hours, fie was busying 
himself witt^<)aie.in}provements of bis garden, 

G 2 



too OK USTIftSMeNf^ 

"ftuuNivli $xkd tht fleldft that;, lie about his hduse^ The 
whole eifcuit of hfs doaiiin wad not so laige^ 
but that I presently came up with him. ^ My 
dear fiiend^"* said he^ embracing me^ but with 
a look of some reserve and disgust^ ^'aiid is it 
you then I have the happiness to see^ at lengtib^ 
in my new settlement ? Though t fled hititier 
fix>m the rest of the world, I had no design tt> 
get out of the reach of my fiiends* And^ to 
be plain with you^ I took it a little amiss finom 
one whose entire ai&ction I had reckoned upon^ 
that he should leave me to myself for these 
two whole moilths^ without discovering an in« 
dination^ either from friendship or; curiosity, to 
know how this retirement agreed with me. 
What could induce my best friend to use me so 
Unkindly T* 

Surely, said I, you forget the suddenness of 
3four flight, and the secresy with which the re* 
solution was taken. We supposed you gone^ 
only for a few ^days, to see to the management 
of your affitirs ; and could not dream of 3^uf 
rti^/ica/tng* thus long, at a time when the town 
and court are so busy ; when the occasions of 
your fiiends and your own interests seemed to 
reqube your speedy r^um to us; Howiever, 
continued I, it dotfi not displease me to find 
you so dissatisfied with thb aolttitde. It look« 



ON UmiLEMEKT. ¥H 

as if the short «p?rie»pe, you have hid of tbil '^i?^^ 
xethise life, 4id not recommend it to you in th» 
ouumer you e;j(pect^.. Retirement U a fine 
jthii^ in imegioation^ and is apt to possess yoft 
poets with strange visions^ But the charm. if 
rarely lasting ; and a short trials I findj hat^ 
served to correct th^se fancies. You feel your» 
S^ born for society and the worlds an4» by 
your kinc^ complaints of your friend^ confess 
how nnnatnral it is to deny youself the proper 
dalighta of a jnmji the delights of conversa* 

No^sofast^ interrupted he^ if you please^ iiV 
your conclusioq/s about the nature of retire- 
ni^t. I never meant to give up my right in 
the afic^ions of those few I call my friends. 
Jbit what bias this to do with the general putv^ 
pone of retreating from the anxieties of business^ 
ihe intrigues of poUpy^ Qr the impertinencies 
iof conversation? I have lived but too long in 
a ceaseless round of these follies* The best 
part of my time hath been spent mif Mq^ I 
have served in all weathers^ and in all cli- 
mates^ but chiefly in the torrid zone of poli^ 
tics^ where the passions of all men are on fire, 
snd where such as have lived the longest, and 
Sre thought the happiest, are scarcely able to 
reconcile themselves to the siiltry air of the 



Idi^ ON ESTIRKMEKf. 

« ■ 

fi^^ place. ' Btit this warfare is now happily at an 
end. I have languished Ihese many years for 
the shade. Thanks to my Lord St. Albans, 
and another noble lord you know of, I have 
tiow gained it. And it is not a small matter, I 
ll&sure you, shall force me oUt of this shelter. 



1 » * ■• ;' 



Nothing is easier, said I, than for you Bfiiea 
of wit to throw a ridicule upon any thing. It 
is but appl3ang a quaint figure, or a well-tunied 
- Sentence, and the business is done. But in- 
deed, my best friend, it gives me pain to find 
you not so much diverting as deceiving yourself 
'with this unseasonable ingenuity. So long as 
these sallies of fancy were employed *dnly to 
enliven conversation, or furnish matter for an 
ode or an epigram, all was very well: • But now 
that you seem disposed to act upon theni, you 
must excuse me if I take the matter a little 
more seriously. To deal plainly with you, I 
come to tell you my whole mind on this sub- 
ject : and, to give what I have to say the greater 
consequence with you, I must not conceal froqi 
you, that I come commissioned by the excellent 
lord you honour so much, and have just now 
mentioned, to expostulate in the freest mannoft 
with you upon it. 



:h¥ i^^tUz 



im 



continued walking aSl^dumtone^ bndk ^^^**^/^^' 
were nowascending a sbrt ol natutal'iten9as.:!itljk. - 
led to. a. dniall' thicket, in the entrande-.of Iwlucb: 
was a aeat that commanded a pleasant. viefrol[ 
&e coantry and t^e liven Takinjg me up io ity 
^* Well,**, said he, " ipy good friend, sinee yoisr 
purpose in coming hither is so kind^ and my ' 
Lord St. Albans himsdf doth . me the honour 
to think my private concerns deserving his par^- 
ticular notice, it becomes me to receive your 
jnessage with respect, and to debate the.matter^ 
since you press it so home upon me, ti^ith all 
possible calmness. But let us, if you please, 
sit down here. You will find it the most agree- 
able spot I have to treat yoa with; and thd^shade 
we have about us will not,^ I suppose^ at this 
hour, be unwelcome/* 

V And now,' turnii^ himself tp me, ^^ Le{ me 
hear from you, what, there is in my retreat to 
thir.plaoe^ which a wise man can have, reason 
to censure^ or which may deserve thedisallowr 
ance of a friend. I know you x^ome prepared 
yitfa every argument which men^ ofiAfi iworld 
have at any time employed against reiiineihait; 
and I know your ability to give to each its full 
force. .But look upon this scene before you, 
«nd tell me what inducements I can ppsstbly 
have to quit it for any thing you can promise 



x04 99if iBtmnwtwy^ 

3^**i^J||^ mt ittexohtiig^} Is Hmft in that v«4 Itlly* 
fitith> you call the worlds where so many thou* 
gaiidb lo&$ th^srivw in landless irandfurings and 
liarptexities^ any comer where the mifid can 
recollect itsc^lf so perfe0tly» where it can attend 
to its ow|i business^ ai^d pursue its proper iw 
tepests sp conveqientlyi as |n this quiet and ae? 
ipusstered spot? Here the passicms subsi<k| 
or> if |hey continue to agita^^ do not however 
transport the mind with those feivepsh and 
Vf^tatious fervours, whidi distract ns in paUic 
life. This is the ^eat of virtue ai|d of reaaon s 
here I can festpon my life by the pteo^ifes of 
duty and conscience \ and here I have leiBUce. 
to make aoquaintanoa. that acquaintance which 
elsd'vviiere is so rarely 'niadci with the ways and 
work$ of God* 



again, my ftiefid I)pth not the 
genius of the place seise you ? Do you not 
perceive ^ certain aerenity steal in upqn you) 
Doth not the acjiect oif thii^gs around yoq, the 
^ftry stiUnesa of this retre^ti ipfuse a coi|tent 
and satis^Mstfoii which the world knows ifothin| 
vS} Tfill in^ in a word^ is thefe not SQnietl|ii]^ 
like ^ohantment about us ? Do you not %d 
yoqr desires inore composed^ your purposes 
jqciore pu|?e, your dioughts more elevated, and 
taore active, siiice your enti^nce in^ this 
sqex^ }^ 



V 

He WM proceeding in this itmn> with an ^**^«^ 
air of perfect enthusiasm^ when I broke in uposi 
bim with askings " Whether this was what h« 
oaUed debating the matter^ calmly with me. 
SureljTy said I, this i^ poetry, or something 
still more ^iLtravagant* You cannqt think I 
oome prepared to encounter you in this way. 
\ own myself no match for you at these wea* 
pons : which indeed are too fine for my h^md* 
lifig9 and very unsuitable to my purpose if they 
wpre not. The point is loot which of us can 
say the handsomest things^ but the truest^ on 
^ther side of the question* It is^ as you said^ 
plain argument, and not rhetorical flourishes, 
much leas poetical raptures, that must decide 
die matter in debate. Not but a great deal 
might be said on my side, and, it may be, with 
more colour of truth, had I the coa;kmand of aa 
^oquence proper to set it off. . 

I might ask, in my turn, *^ Where is thi6, 
mighty charm that draws you to this inglorious 
solitude, Irom the duties of business and con* 
lenation^ from the proper end and employ- 
fnent of man ? How comes it to pass, that this 
stillness of a country landscape, this uninstruct* 
|ng, though agreeable enough, scene of fields 
and waters, should have greater beauty in you|: 
ff^ iik^caJUmrishing; peopled townsy tb$ scenes 
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liuuHsvz of industry and art-, of public wealth and 
happiness I Is not the sublime countenance of 
man, so one of your acquaintance terms, it^ a 
more delightful object than any of these humble 
beiLuties that lie before us ? And are not the 

human virtues, with all their train of lovely 

I, 

and beneficial effects in society, better worth 
contemplating, -than the producte of inanimate 
nature in the field or wood ? Where riiould 
we seek for Reason, but in the minds of men 
tried and polished in the school of civil conver- 
sation } And where hath Virtue so much as 
a being out of the ofiices of social life ? Look 
well into yourself, I might say: hath not in- 
deed the proper genius of solitude affected you! 
Doth not I know not what of chagrin and dii^: 
content bang about you ? Is there not a gloona 
upon your mind, which darkens your views of 
human nature, and damps those chearful thoughts 
and sprightly purposes, which friendship and 
Mwiciety inspire ?'' ^ 

You see. Sir, were I but disposed, and as 
able as you are, to pursue this way of fancy 
and declamation, I might conjure up as many 
frightful forms in these retired walks, as you 
have delightful ones. And the enchantment in 
good hands would, I am persuaded, have more 
the appearance of reality. jBut this is not the 
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way in which I take upon myself to contend d«aijoci« 
with you. I would hear^ if you please, what 
feasons, that deserve to be so called, could de- 
termine you to so strange, and, 'forgive me if at 
present I an> forced to think it/ so unreaisbnable 
a project, as that of devoting your health] and 
years to this monastic retirement, f.wbuldilay 
before you the arguments, which, I presume^ 
should move you to quit a hasty, perhaps an 
unweighed, resolution : so impr9peF in itsdf^ 
so alarming to all your friends, so injurious to 
your own interest, and, permit me to say^ to 
the public. I would enforce all this with the 
mild persuasions of a friend ; and with the wi«»- 
dom, the authority of a great person, to whose 
opinion you owe a deference, and who deserves 
it too from the entire love and affection he bean 
jrou;^ 



'» . 



My dearest friend, replied he, with an earn- 
festness that awed, and a goodness that melted 
me, I am not to learn the aiFection which either 
you or my noble friend bear me. I have had 
too many proofs of it from both, to suffer me 
to doubt it. But why will you not allow me 
to judge of what is proper to constitute my 
own happiness ? And why must I be denied 
the privilege of choosing for myself, in a matter 
^here the different taste or humour of others 
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inMMwn makes them $o unfit to prescribe to me ? Yet 
I ^iibmit to these unequal terms ; and if I ean*' 
not justify the choice I have made, even in the 
ivay of serious reason and argument^ I proniise 
to yield myself to your advice and fiuthority. 
YcMi have taken me perhaps a little unprepared 
and unfurnished, for this conflict. I have not 
marshalled my forces in form, as you seem te 
have done ; and it may be difficult, on th^ 
sudden, to methodize my thought^ in the mwr 
ner you may possibly expect from me. Blit 
come, said he, I urill do my best in this emeX" 
gency. You will excuse the rapture whidk 
hurried me at setting out, beyond the bounds 
which your severer temper requires. The subr 
ject always fires me ; and I find it difiicultji iu 
entering on this ai^ument, to restraiii those 
triumphant sallies, which had better have' been 
reserved for the close of it* 

Here he paused a little ; and recollecting 
himself, " But first,** resumed he, *^ you will 
take notice, tibat I am not at all eonceriied in 
the general question, so much, and, I thinks 
so vainly agitated, " whether a life of retire^ 
mtfit he preferable fo one of action 9*' I atn 
not, I assure you, for unpeopling our cities, 
and sending their industrious and usefiil inh;^- 
bitants into woods and cloisters^ l^9Qk|)0W^ 



ledge and^ admire the improVeineitld of afttj'tbe Dwiocw? 
conveniencies of society^ the policies of gbi 
vemment *. I have no thdiight so tnad or m 
silly, as that of wishing to '^ the tribes of 
mankind disbanded^ their interests and con« 
nexions dissolved^ and themselves turned loose 
into a single and solitary existence. I would 
not even wish to see our courts deserted of their 
homagers, though I cannot but be of opinion^ 
that an airing now and then at their country 
houses, and that not with the view of diverting^ 
but recollecting themselves, would prove as use- 
ful to their sense and virtue, as to their estate^* 
But all this, as I said, is so &r from coining 
into the scheme of my serious wishes, that it 
does not so much as enter into my thoughts^ 
Let wealth, and power, and pleasure, be as 
eagerly sought after, as they ever will be: let 
thousands or millions assemble in vast towns, 
for the sake of pursuing their several ends, as 

«1 The writer of the Dialo^e has thought fit to soften 
the misanthropy of Mr. Cowley in this instance. In one 
of his Essays he talks strangely. '^ It is the gi^eat boast/ 
ays he, '* of elpquence and philosophy, that they first 
eongregated men'dlspeisedj; united them xoto cities, sad 
hoik' up the houses and the walls of cities. I wish they 
could unravd all they had woven, that we might have our 
woods and our innocenceagain^ instead of our castles imd 
ottr policies." 
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])ui|06o^ it may chance^ of . ptofit/ vanity, or amqse^ 
xnant ; All this is nothing to me, who pretend 
ViOt .ta : determine for other men, but to vindi- 
cate my own choice of this retirements 

As much as I have been involved in the en- 
gagements of business, I have not Uved thus 
long without looking frequently, and some- 
times attentively into myself. I maintain, then, 
that to a person so moulded as I am ; of the 
temper and turn of mindy which Nature hath 
given me ; of the sort of talents^ with which 
education or genius hath furnished me ; and, 



lastly, of the circumstances , in which fortune 
hath placed me ; I say, to a person so charac- 
tered and so situated, retirement is not only 
his choice, but his duty; is not only what, his 
inclination leads him to, but his judgement. 
And upon these grounds, if you will, I venture 
to undertake my own apology to you. 

Your proposal, said I, is fair, and I can have 
no objection to close with you upon these terms; 
only you must take care, my friend, that you 
do not mistake or., misrepresent your own ta- 
lents or character ; a miscarriage, which, allow 
itie to say, is not very rare from the partialities 
which an indulged humour, too easily taken for 
nature, is apt to create in us. 
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\- Or vrfifiit/zreplied iie, ^i<t this humour, as you ^*^^f^. 
caUi it^^.be soi rooted as tCk become a second na- 
tare? Can it^ in the instance before u% be 
worth tiboe pains of conrecting ? ; 

* 

I ahould think so, returned I^ in your case. 
But jetme first hear the judgement you form of 
y^artetf, befoi-e J trouble yc»i ivith that which 
i ipad ypur other friends make of you. 



-/? 



fl fiSMWQ^ but think, resumed he, that my 
situation it present must a{q)earveiy ridiculousk 
1 am.£>r€ed into an apology for my own con- 
dpoj:^:in a very nice afiair> which it might 
bepexne, amrtbeir, rather than myself, to make 
for me. In order to this, I am constrained to 
reyefil to ypu ihe very secrets, that is, the foibles 
^nd w^f^i^sses, of my own heart. I am to lay 
J3[|ysel{ opeifk and naked before you. This would 
be. an unw^.lcome task to most men. But your 
fjfl^d^ip> dnd the confidence I have in your 
afiect34^q, pr^yai) over all scruples. Hitherto 
yQur frien4 hath used the common privilege of 
wearingca, disguise, of qiasking himself, as the 
poet xfial^.his hero, in. 9l cloud, which is of 
^se tailR^J4i9ff'the too near and curious inspec- 
tion both of friends and enemies. But, at 
yotr bidding, it falls ofF, ^d you are now to see 
him in his just proportion and tcue featijcres% 
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Dialogue My best friend, proceeded he with an tir Oif 
earnestness and recollection, it is now. abc^re 
forty years that I hate lived in this World i mod 
in all the rational part of that time Aietre ha& 
not, I believe, a single day passed without an 
' ardent longing for such a retreat from it, as you 
see me at length blessed with. You have heard 
me repeat some verses, which were made by 
ine so early as the age of thirteen^ and in which 
that inclination is expressed as strongly, as in 
any thing I have ever said or written on that 
subjects Hence you may guess the pr^oper 
turn and bias of my nature; which bi^n so 
soon, and hath continued thus long, to shew it- 
self in the constant workings of that passion. 

, Even in my earliest years at school, yon will 
hardly imagine how uneasy constraint of every 
kind was to me, and with what delight I brdke 
a^vay from the customary sports and pastimes 
of that age, to saunter the time away by my^ 
s^lf, or svith a companion, if I could meet with 
any. such, of my own humour. The same in* 
clination pursued me to college ; where a pri- 
vate walk, with a book or friend, ww beyond 
any amusement, which, in that sprightly 



• • • 

- « These rerses are inserted in one 6f his Essays^ and in 
soma A&jtions of his works; 



I nnderstuid, said I, the trae secret of that 
Yoa bad now contradBd an intiinacjr 
with Ae poets, and others <^ the frncifal tribe. 
T<MS was even admitted of their oompany; and 
itwwbiit fityoB ahoold adopt their sentiaients^ 
qpeak thev langaage. Hence those day* 
of skmk mmi sUemce^ wad I know not 
TiaionBy -wdiicfa transport the BMnds of 
fomg men, on their entrance into Aese regions 



It flhonld seem then, returned he^ by your 
WMf of expranng it, as if yon tfaoogfat this 
pawinn. fiv sfaufe and sUemce was mily pie- 
tanded to on aprinciple oijbshiom ; or, at moa^ 
aas caitrhfd by the lovers of poetiy irom each 
tMber, in the way of ^grnyiorf^^ withoot 

VOL. m. H 



n. 



offifi^ I had any aoqnaintance with. It is 
widk a fi>nd indulgence my memoiy even now 
Rtnms to these past pleasures. It was in those 
leluned ramblings that a thoosand dttrraing 
pepoeptions and tnight ideas vrould stream in 
upon me. The Muse was kindest in those 
bonrs: and, I know not how^ Philoscqphy her- 
sdfwo ut do/hser meet me amidst ^ vrillows of 
AeCjJf, than in die formal acbools of scienoe, 
mtfcin tJbe walls of my college or in my tntor's 
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Dialogue ture*s'hainng any hand at all in the prodacti<m 
of it. N 

Something like that^ I told him, was my^ 
real sentiment : and that these agreeable reve- 
ries of the old poets had done much hurt by 
being taken too seriously. Were Horace and 
Virgil^ think you, as much in earnest as you 
appear to be, when they were crying out per- 
petually on their favourite theme of otium 
and secessus, ^^ they, who lived and died in a 
court r 

I believe^ said he, they were, and that ^e 
short accounts we have of their lives shew it, 
though a perfect dismission from the court was 
what they could not obtain, or had not the re- 
solution to insist upon. But pray, upon your 
principles, that all this is but the enchantment' 
of example or Jlaskiony hovr came it to pas^ 
that the first seducers of the family, the pld 
poets themselves, had fallen into these notions? 
They were surely no pretenders. They could 
only write from the heart. And methinks it 
wei^ more candid, as well as more reasonable, 
ta account for this passion, which hath so c6n- 
stantly shewn itself in their successors, firom 
the same reason. It is likely indeed, and so 
much 1 can r^a^ily allow, that the early reading 
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of the poets might contribute something to opn* Duloooe 
firm and strengthen my natural bias '• 

But let the matter rest for the present. I 
would now go, on with the detail of my own 
life and experience, so proper, as I think, to 
convince you that what I am pleading for is the 
result of nature. 

I was saying how agreeably tny youth passed 
in these reveries, if you will have it so, and 
especially inter sylvas academi : 

Dura sed emovere loco me tempora gratp, 
Civilisque rudem belli tulit aestus in arma. 

You know (he consequence* This civil turmoil 
drove me from the shelter of retirement into the 
heat and bustle of life; from those studies 
which, as you say, had ^chanted my youth^ 
into business and action of all sorts. I Uved 
in ihe world : I conversed familiarly with the 
great. A change like this, one Would suppose^ 

f '* Perhaps, asys be (speakii^ of the poets) it W|fi 
tkefanmatiu^andSxiimoderateloveof them, which stampt 
fiist, or rather engraved, the charseters in me : they were 
like lettm cut in the bark of a young tree^ which with 
te trs^ stitt grow projportionabty.** 

[£iK^ on himieff.] 

H H 



% 

^uwiUB iy^^jsi|Di|gh.touii€lQ the prejudices of educa* 
tion. But Ih^'very reverse happened. The 
further I engaged, and the longer I continued 

I ki this scene, the greater my impatience was of 

retiring from it 

But you will say^ my old vice was nourished 
in me by living in the neighbourhood of hoq^ 
and letters s. I was yet in the fairy land of the 

Muses ; and, under these circumstances, it 

• ■» . • ■ 

was no wonder that neither arms nor business^ 
nor a court, could prevent the mind fronqi re- 
turning to its old bias. All this may be true. 
And yet, I think, if that court had contained 
many such persons as some I knew in it, neither 
the distiraptjons of business" on th^ one hand^ 
pof the blandishnients of the Muse on the other^ 
could hav^ disposed me to leave it. But there 
Wjjwefew LiOap. Falkiands — and unhappily 
|py ;^dmir^on of that nobleman's worth and 
honour ^ created an invincible aversion ^ to the 
rest, who had little resemblance of his virtues* 

n-^ 'f- \Vt«ii the civil vvar broke out, bis [Mf. CowletI*s] 
affficti^xji 1(0 tt^e kijag's c^use drew him to Oxford, ^ soqii 
as i); l^figstti to-be the ^^ie( seaX of the royal party." IJ>T, 
, ^fBAj'd Kfe (^ hiHi.l .. 

h Dr. Sfrat tells us in bi9..(^ifef '' Th^t,^ during Ws Wt 
sidepve at A^%4j[/be had the entire friendship of my Lord 
Falkland, one of the piiucijj^ seeretaries of state. That 
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I would not be thought, said I, txi detract P^al^w 
from SD aecomplished a/character as that of the 
Lord Falkland ; but surely there wa^ some* 
thing in his notions of honour-^ 

Not a word, interrupted he eagerly, that 

may. but seem to throw a shade on a virtue the 

brightest and purest that hath done honour to 

these later ages. — But I turn from a subject 

that interests me too much, and would lead me 

<pp fiair. Whatever attractions thete mi^t bfe 

in sudi a place, and in such friendshipsr, tb^ 

iniquity of the times soon forced me from 

them. Yet I had the less reason to complain, ^ 

as my next removal was into the family of sd 

beneficent a patron as the Liord Jekmyn, anci 

into the court of so accompli^shed a princess as 

<Ae Qu££N Mother. 

My residence, you know, was now for man^f 
;^€ars in France ; a country, which piques itself 

^ififectiDn was contracted by the agre^ent of their learning 
^nd manners. For you may remember. Sir, [addressing 
^limself to Mr. M. Clifford] we have often heard Mr. 
CowLBY admire him> not only for the profoundness of 
liis knowledge, which was applauded by all the world, but 
Uore especially for those qualities which he himself more 
ii^egarded, for Ms generosity of mind, and his neglect i^the 
<3alft pomp of human greatness. 



«v«.^lia4Wu. 
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piAtx»«uB on all the refinements of civility. Here the 
■11. ... 

world was to appear to me in its &irest form, 

and^ it was not doubted, would put on all its 
charms to wean me from the love of a studious 
retired life. I will not say I was disappointed 
in this expectation. All that the elegance of 
polished manners could contribute to ms&e so- 
ciety attractive, was to be found in this new 
scene. My situation, besides, was such^ that 
I came to have a sort of familiarity with greats 
ness.- iTet shall I confess my inmost sentiments 
of this splendid life to you ? I found it empty, 
&llacious, and even disgusting. The outside 
indeed was fair. But to me, who had an op* 
.portunity of looking it through, nothing could 
be more deformed and hateful. All was am^ 
hition^ intrigue, and falsehood. Every one in- 
tent on his own schemesi frequently wicked, 
always base and selfish. Great professions of 
honour, of friendship, and of duty ; but all 
ending in low vi^ws and sordid practices. No 
truth, no sincerity : without which, conversa- 
tion is but words ; and tlie polish of manners^ 
the idlest foppery. 

Surely, interposed I, this picture must be 
overcharged. Frailties and imperfections, no 
doubt, there will be in all societies of men, 
^specially where there is room for competition 
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in their pursuits of honour wd inferest; But d«alocwi 
your idea of a court is that of a den of thieves, 
only better dressed^ and more /civilized. 

That however^ said he, is the idea under 
which truth obliges me to represent it. BeUeve 
me, I have been long enough acquainted with 
that country^ to give you a pretty exact ac- 
count of its inhabitants. Their sole business , 
is to follow the humour of the prince, or of his 
fiivourite, to speak the current language, tp 
serve the present turn, and to cozen one ano- 
ther. In short, their virtue is, civility; and 
their sense, cunning. You will guess now, 
continued he, how uneasy I must be in such 
company ; I, who cannot lie, though it were 
to make a friend, or ruin an enemy ; who have 
been taught to bear no respect to any but true 
wisdom ; and, whether it be nature or educa- 
tion, could never endure (pardon the foolish 
boast) that hypocrisy should usurp the honours, 
and triumph in the spoils of virtue. 

Nay further, xny good friend, (for I must 
tell you all I know of myself, though it expose 
me ever so much to the charge of folly or pven 
vanity) I was not bom for courts and gene- 
ral conversation. Besides the unconq^ierable 
aversion I hsivesto knaves and fools (though 
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J^^*^ thdsc last, hat ti»t1hcy are €Oin«0tt\y fc^^ 
[ too, I coald bring iHj^lf to tolerate) i besides 
this uncourtI]f hmnoujr, I liaye another of so 
odd a kind, that I almost want words to ex-? 
pTOSs myself 'iiitelligibly ■ to you. It \% e, ifort 
of capricious delicacy, inrfaidi occasions a wide 
tdeffereno^ ixi my .^tiotation pf those ebaracters, 
in which the florid makes no dtstinctiont It is 
waft enough to siake meeoavetse with ease and 
pieasuF witi| i^ inan, that I see no notortoas 
Tices, or even tibsenre some ocmsiderabieviftafM 
in h\m^ Hb good qtialities imist have a certaia 
grace^ ati4 «ve^ his sense must be of k certain 
tuna/ to give me a relish of his oonyersation. : 

I see you firmile at this talk, atd am awaie 
flow fantastic tlus squeamishness mixst appeaor 
to you. But it is with me|i and manners^ as 
wi4^ the forms and j^spects pf natural thongs. 
A thousand x>hjectp recal ideas, and ejpcite. 'sen^ 
sations in my mind, which seem to be not per-^ 
ceived, or not heeded, by other men, Tbfi 
look of a conhtry, the very shading of a land-r 
skip, shall have a sensible eS^ct on me, frhich 
they, who have as good eyes, appear to make 
no ,accoun>^ of. It is just the sam^ ynth the 
characters of men. I conceive a disgust at 
some, and a secret regard &>t others, whom 
ix)an^, I bdieye, would estimae|)e juat alike. 



>4iid whait U worse, a long at^ ge(ienil;eo»lierfr P'/^l'."^ 
sation hath not been able to Qure m^ of.thii 
foible; I question, said he, turning himself to 
me^ but, if I was called upon to assign the 
reasons of that entire affection, which knits me 
to my best friend, they would be resolved at 
last into a 8omethiifg;i]i¥hi€b they, who love 
him perhaps as well, would have no idea of. 

. He said this in a way that disarnaed me, or I 
had it ia my mind to have rallied him on his 
doctrine of occult qualities and unintelligible 
^riBS* I therefore contented myself with say- 
ing, that I must not hear him go on at this 
strange rate ; and asked him if it was possible 
be could sufier himself to be biassed, in an afiair 
qS this moment, by such whimsies ? 

Those whimsies, resumed he, had a real 
effect. But consider further, the endless im- 
pertinencies of conversation; the dissipation, 
md loss of time; the diversion of the mind 
from all that is truly useful or instructive, from 
what a reasonable man would or should delis^ht 
in; add to these, th0 vexations of business; 
the slavery of dependence, the discourtesies of 
some, the gros&er injuries of others ; the dan- 
ger, or the scorn, to which virtue is continually 
subject^ in shorty the kpavery, or folly, or 
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PuioQVE malevolence^ of all around you; and tell me^ 
if any thing but the unhappy times^ and a sense 
of duty, could have detained a man of my tern* 
per and principles so long in a station of life so 
very uneasy and disgusting to me. 

Nothing is easier, said I, than to exa^erate 
the inconveniencies of any situation. The worH 
and the court have doubtless theirs. But you 
seem to forget one particular ; that the unhappy 
times you speak of, and the state of the court, 
\¥ere an excuse for part of the disagreeable cir- 
cumstances you have mentioned. The face of 
things is now altered. The storm is over. A 
calm has succeeded. And why should not you 
take the benefit of these halcyon days, in which 
so many others have found their ease, and even 
enjoyment ? 

These halcyon days, returned he, are not^ 
alas ! what unexperienced men are ready to re- 
present them. The same vices, the same fol- 
lies, prevail still, and are even multiplied and 
enflamed by prosperity. A suffering court, if 
any, might be expected to be the seedplot of 
virtues. But, to satisfy your scruples, I have 
even made a trial of these happier times. All 
I wished to myself from the happiest, was but 
such a return for xxxy past services, as might 
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enable me to retire with decency. S^ch'a re- Duwoo* 
tarn I seem not to have, merited. And I care 
not at this time of day to waste more of my 
precious time in deserving a better treatment. 

' Your day^ said I, is not so far spent^ as to 
require this hasty determination. Besides, if 
'this be all, the world may be apt to censure 
your retreat, as the effect of chagrin and dis- 
appointment. 

His colour rose, as I said this. The world, 
resumed he, will censure as it sees fit. I must 
have leave at length to judge for myself in what 
to essentially concerns my own happiness. 
Though if ever chagrin may be pleaded as a 
reason for retirement,* perhaps nobody had ever 
a better right than I have to plead it. You 
know what hatli happened of late, to give me 
a disgust to courts. You know the. view I had 
in my late comedy ^ and the grounds I had to 

i The Cutter of Coleman-street i the, occasion and purpoae 
of vliich ivsis thi9 : At the Restoration, there wais not a set 
jQf men more troublesome to the ministry than the cavalier 
officers ; amongst whom had crept in all the profligate of 
broken fortunes, to share in the merits and rewards of that 
name. Cowley writ this comedy to unmask these wretches, 
tfid might reasonably pretend to some thanks for it. But, 
contrary to expectation^ this very attempt raised a storm 
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Du^Gui expect thiit it would not be ill takeh. But yon 
know too the issue of that attempt. And should 
I, after this experience of cotHtly gratitude^ go 
about to solicit tlieir favours ? 

/ 

' But; toilet you see that I am swayed by bd:ter . 
motives than those of chagrin, I shall not coi^ 
ceal from you what I am proud enough to thiid: 

f tiiy TALENTS^ a3 well as temper. 

There are but two sorts of men, pursued he, 
that should think of Uving in a court, however 
it be that we see animals of all sorts, clean ackd 
^ nnclean, enter into it 

-The one is' of those strong and active spirits 
that are formed for business, whose ambition 
, reconciles them to the bustle of life, and wliose. 
capacity fits them for the discharge of its func- 
tions. These, especially if of noble birth and 
good fortunes, are destined to fill the first 
offices in a state ; and if, peradventure, they 
add virtue to their other parts and qualities, are 
the blessings of the age they live in. Some 
few such there havci been in former times ; and 



agsdnst him even at court> which beat violently upon 
him. See his preface to that pls^ in the later editions 
in Svo. 



the pnresei^^ it may he, it not wholly WiliiMtF t>iAt^iHi^ 
thisni. ■ i ' . ' ■ 
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The OTRiR sort, are wlmt one may properly 
enough call, if the phrase were not somewhat^ 
uncourt^, the mob of courts ^ .they, who 
iMive vacuity or avarice withoutambitioit, or am- 
hitioR without talents. These, by assi<}uity, 
good luck, and^the help of their vices (for they 
would scorn to earn advancement^ if it were to 
be had, by any worthy practices), may in time 
succeed, to the lower posts in a government ;[ 
and tc^ther make up that showey, servile, 
selfish crowd, we dignify with the name of 

COURT. 

Now, though I think too justly of myself to 
\)Qlieve I am qualified to enter into the Jbrmer 
^f ^these lists, you may conclude, if you, plettjse,- 
tiuit I am top proud to brigue^fpr aii adrnissiou 
into thq latter. I pretend not to gre^t abilities 
of any kind ; but let me presume a little in sup- 
ptmng, that I may hs^\'e i^me too goo4 to b^t 
thiowu away on such company. 

Here^ my lord, the. unusual freedom, and^ 
even indecency, of Mr. Cowley's inveqtiv^ 
against courts, transported nje so far, that I 
<^cl not forbear turning upon him with s^me 
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DuLoovK ^ip^ij^tii^ Surely^ taid I, my fnend is mudi 
changed from what I always conceived of hioL 
This heat of language^ from one of your can- 
dour, surprises me equally with the injustice 
of it. It is so &r from ccUm reasonings that it 
wants but littlci methinks, of downright rail- 
ing. ' I believe, continued I, that I think more 
highly, that is, more justly, of Mr. Cowur 
in every respect, than he allows himsdf to do. 
Yet I see not that either his time, or his ta- 
lents, would be misemployed in the services he 
so much undervalues. Permit me to say, your, 
resentment hath carried you too far ; and that 
you do not enough consider the friends you left 
at court, or the noble lord that wishes your re- 
turn thither. 

I do, said he hastily, consider both. But, 
with your leaVe, since I am forced to defend 
myself against an ignominious charge, I must 
do myself the right to assume what I think 
belongs to me. I repeat it ; I have long thought 
my time lost in the poor amusements and vani-^, 
ties of the great world, and have felt an impa- 
tience to get into a quiet scene, where, slender 
as my talents are, I might employ tHem to 
better purpose. 

And think not, proceeded he, that I am. 
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carried to this choice by any thing so Mvolous Diaiooci 

as the idleness of a poetical fancy. Not but the 

Muse^ which hath been the darling of my 

youthy may deserve to be the companion of my 

riper age. For I am iar from renouncing an 

art, which^ unprofitable as it hath ever been to 

me^ is always entertainii^ : and when em- 

ployed, as I mean it shall be^ in other services 

dian those by which a voluptuous court seems 

willing to disgrace it, I see not what there is 

ID diis amusement of poetry, for the severest 

censor of life and manners to take offence at« 

Yet still I intend it for an amu«ement« My 

terious ocxrupations will be very difierent ; such 

as you, my friend, cannot disapprove, and should 

eacourage. But I have opened to you my in- 

tenti(ms more than once, and need not give 

you the trouble at this time to hear me explain 

them. 

« 

Tou mean, interposed I, to apply yourself 
^nahtrai and reUgioms inquiries. Yoordc^* 
sign is commendaUe ; and I would not dissuade 
you from it. But what should hinder your 
pursuing this desgn as well in society as in this 
solitude ? 

What, at cocix, rstamed he, where th/r 
only object, that ^ acm are in quest of, i.- 
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BiAiJpQU9 GAIN ; and the only <ieity they Mkaowledgei 
FORTUNE ? Or fiay that such idolatries did not 
prevail, there, how shall the mind be calm 
enough for so. sublime inquiries ? or ivhere^ but 
in this scene of genuine nature, is there an op^ 
portunity to indulge in them ? Here, if any 
where, is the obsenration of the poet verified^ 
DEus EST auoDCUNAUE viDES. Lookrouodi 
my friend, on this florid earth, on the various 
classes of animaU that inhabit, and the count- 
less vegetable tribes that adorn it Here is the 
proper school of wisdom. 

And this our life, exempt from public haunt. 
Finds tongues in trees, books in the running 

brooks. 
Sermons in stones, and good in every thingK 

■ 

^ Shakespear. Js you like it. Act 11. S. .1. — Tliereis 
a quaintncss in these lines of the great poet, which Ykom* 
ever are not unlike some of Mr. Cowley *s addressed to 
J. EvELYNE^ Esq. 

Where does the wisdom and the pow*r divine^ 
In a more bright and sweet reflexion sliine 3 
Wlierc do we finer strokes and colours see 
Of the Creator's real poetry 5 

Than when we with attention look 
Upon the third day's volume of the book ? 
If we could open and intend our eye. 

We all, like Moses, .should espy, 
£v*n in a Bmh^ the radiant Deity. 
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Infinite are the uses, continued he. which DiALoevs 
would result from this method of applying ex* 
periment and observation to Natural Science. 
I have taken occasion, you knovr, to ofier a 
slight sketch of them to the Public very lately^. 
But the principal I would draw from it to my? 
self should be, to inure the mind to just con-» 
eeptions of the divine nature ; that so, with the 
better advantage, I might turn myself to the 
awful study of his fVord. And here, my friend, 
I am sensible how much I may expect to b^ 
animated by your zeal, and enlightened by 
your instruction. In the mean time, I pre* 
tend to possess some qualities, which, if rightly 
applied, may not be unsuitable to so high an 
undertaking. I feel myself impelled by an 
eager curiosity: I have much patience, and 
some skill in making experiments. I may even 
be allowed to boast of a readiness in the learned 
languages ; and am not without a tincture of 
such other studies, as the successful prosecU'* 
tion of PHYSICS, and still more of DiviNixr, 
requires. You may further impute to me, if 
you please, an ingenuous love of truth, and an 
ordinary degree of judgment to discern it. 

) In the pREi^ACi to his Proposition for the ndvancement 
^ experimental philosophy, first printed in 1^61. See th$ 
editiqti in 34to^ Land, for H, fferringham. 

VOL. Ill* I 
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PiALoouB These, concluded he, are the talents, of 
whicli I spoke to you so proudly ; and with 
the help of these (especially if you allow me 
one other, the power of communicating what 
I may chance to learn of natural or divine 
things), I might hope to render a better acr 
count of this solitude, than of any eoiploy-? 
' ments I could reasonably aspire to, in the world 
of men and of business, 

« He said this with an air of solemnity, which 

■ 

left me a little at a loss what to reply to him, 
when he relieved my perplexity by adding, 
'^ but, though there was nothing of all this in 
the case, and my zeal for promoting knowledge 
in this private way were as lightly to be ac- 
counted of, a^ thaty which led me to propose 
the more extensive scheme I before mentioned, 
probably will he, yet what should draw me 
from this leisure of a learned retirement ? For 
though I please myself with the prospect of 
doing some public service by my studies, yet 
need I blush to own, to my learned friend, the 
fondness I should still have for them, were they 
only to end in my own private enjoyment J 
Yes, let me open my whole soul to you. I 
have ever delighted in letters, and have even 
found them, what the world is well enough 
content they should be, their own reward. \ 
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doubt^ if this language woiild be understood in Diiuxm 
all companies. And let others speak as they 
find. But to me the year woUld drag heavily^ 
and life itself be no life^ if it were not quickened 
by these ingenuous pleasures. 

tndeed, were it only for the very quiet and 
indolence of mind, which retirement promises^ 
why should I be envied this calm in the de- 
cline of a troubled life ? But let the Muse speak 
for me, 

*^ After long toils and voyages in vain. 
This quiet port let my tost vessel gain ; 
Of heav'nlv rest this earnest to me lend. 
Let my life sleep, and learn to love her end." 

And what if they, who have not the means 
of enjoying this rest, submit to the drudgery 
of business ? Is that a reason for me to con- 
tinue in it, who have made my fortune, even 
to the extent of my wishes ? I see you smile at 
this boast. But where would you have me 
stop in my desires ; or what is it you wpuld 
have me understand by the mysterious lan- 
guage oi making a fortune? Is it two hundred 
a year, or four, or a thousand? Say, where 
shall we fix, or what limits will you undertake 
to prescribe to the vague and shifting notion of 

I 2 
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Duw<iu» 3 oompetdncy ? Or, shall we own the truth at 
once^ that every thing is a competency which 
a man is contented to live upon, and that there- 
fore it varies only^ as his desires are more or 
less contracted ^ 

To talk at any other rate of a maris fortxmt, 
is surely to expose one's self to the ridicule^ 
which the philosopher, you know, threw on the 
restless humour of king Pyrrhus. Tis whim, 
qhimera, madness, or what you will, except 
sober reason and common sense. Yet still the 
world cries, " What, sit down with a pittance, 
when the ways of honour and fortune are open 
to you ? take up with what; may barely satisfy, 
when you have so fair a chance for affluence, 
and even superfluity T 

Alas ! and will that afftuencey then, mor^ 
than satisfy ? or can it be worth the while to 
labour, for a superfluity ? 

Tis true the violence of the times, in which 
it was my fortune to bear a part, had left me 
bare and unprovided even of those moderate 
accommodations, which my education and 
breeding might demand, and which a parent's 
piety had indeed bequeathed to me. It was 
but fitting then I should strive to repair thi( 



toss ; and the rather^ as my honest seirices ttuitjif^ttt' 
gave me leave to hope for a speedy reparation. 
And thus far I was contented to try my fortune 
m the court, though at the expence of much 
uD^sy attendance and solicitation. But, see- 
ing that this assiduity was without effect, and 
that the bounty of two excellent persons'^ hath 
now set me above the necessity of continuii^ 
it, what madness were it to embark again 

^ Fluctibus in mediis et tempestatibus urbis !" 

So that if you will needs be urging me with 
the ceaseless exhortation of 

'' I, bone, quo virtus tua te vocat : I pede 

fau«to, 
Grandia laturus m^ritorum praemia : — "^ 

1 must take leave to remind you of the sage 
reply that was made to it. It was, you know, 
by an old soldier, who found himself exactly 
in my situation. The purse, which he had 
lost by one accident, he had recovered by ano- 
ther. The conclusion was, that he bad no 
mind, in this different state of affairs, to turn 

m Ih:. Sprat tdii us» '' That he had obtained a plenti* 
ful estate by the fevour uf my Lord St. Albans, and the^ 
bounty of my lord duke of Buckingham." [See his Li/e.] 
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Smmsvs adventurer again, and expose himself to the 
"' same perilous encounters : 

" Post haec ille catus^ quantumvis rusticuSj, 

ibit^ 
Ibit eo, quo vis aui zonam perdidit, inquit.** 

m 

In one word, my friend, I am* happy here, 
is y6u se6 me, in my little farm, which yet is 
large enough to answer all my real necessiSes ; 
and I am not in the humour of him in the 
fable », to fill my head with visions, and spend 
^ wretched life in quest of the J7^2n^ island. 

And now, added he, you have before you in 
one view the principal reasons that have deter- 
mined me to this retreat. I might have en- 
larged on each more copiously ; but I know to 
whom I speak : and perhaps to such a one I 
might even have spared a good deal of what I 
have now been offering, from the several con- 
siderations of my TEMPER, TALENTS, -and SI-' 

TUATION. 

Here he stopped. And now, my lord, it 
came to my turn to take the lead in this con- 

n Meaning The true history of Don Quixote j in which 
poor Sancko Panca is drawn into aU adventures, by the 
promise of his knight, to reward him indue time with the 
government of an i«/^d. 
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troversy. There was indeed an ample field be- dialogue ■ ' 
fore me. And, if the other side of the question 
afforded. most matter for wit and declamation^ 
mine had all the advantages of good sense and' 
sound reason. The superiority was so appa- 
rent, and my victory over him, in point of ar-^ 
gument, so sure, that I thought it needless and 
ungenerous to press him on every article of 
his defence^ in which he had laid himself open 
to me* ' 



Your lordship hath, no doubt, observed^ 
with wonder and with pity, the strange spirit 
that runs through every part of it : the confined 
way of thinking, which hath crept upon him ; 
the cynical severity, he indulges against cou)*ts ; 
the importance he would sometimes assume to 
his own character ; the peevish turn of mind, 
that leads him to take offence at the lighter 
follies and almost excusable vices of the great ; 
in short, the resentment, the pique, the cha- 
grin, which one overlooks in the hopeless 
suitor, or hungry poet, but which are very un- 
accountable in one of Mr. Cowley's condition 
flind situation. 

Here then, my lord, was a fair occasion for 
a willing adversary. But I spared the infirmi- 
ties of ip^r friend* I judged it bert, too, to 



Vuv»m ]t^ him ih tempef, and avoid that heat of at- 
terbation, which must have arisen from touching 
th^e indiscretions^ as they deserved. Your 
lordship tees the reason I had for cdnfiding mf 
reply to such parts of his apology, as bore thfc 
fairest shew of argument, and might be leu- 
countered without oflence. 

Wh^n he had ^hded, therefore, with <6 
formal a recapitulation of his discourse, I 
thought it not amiss to follow him in his owq 
train ; and, dissembling the just exceptionl^ I 
had to his vindication in other respects, *• You 
have proceeded, said I, in a very distinct me- 
thod, and have said as iViuch, I believe, on the 
subject, as so bad a cause would admit. But 
if this indeed be all you have to allege, for so 
uncommon a fancy, you must not think it 
Strange, if I pronounce it, without scruple^ 
very inSiffficient for your purpose. 

3P*of, to give your several pleas a distinct exr 
atninatibn, what is that temper, let me ask, 
M which you insist so much, but a wayward 
humour, which your true judgement should 
correct and controul by the higher and more 
important regards of duty? Every man is bora 
with some prevailing propensity or other^ 
Which> if left to itself^ and indulged beyond 
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certain bounds^ would grow to be wry inju- Dwworm 
rious to himself and society. Them id Mine^ 
thing, no doubt, amusing in the notion of re- 
Hrement. The very word implies ease and 
quiet, and self-enjoyment. And who doubts, 
that in the thrdng and bustlj^irf life, most men 
are fond to image to themselves^ and even t<> 
wish for a scene of more composure and traii*^ 
quillity ? It is just as natumi as that the la^ 
bourer should long for his repose at Yiight ; or 
that the soldier, amidst the dust and heat of a 
summers march, should wish for the conve- 
niencies of shade and shelter. But what wild 
work would it make if these so natural desires 
should be immediately gratified? if the labourer 
should quit his plow, and th^ Soldier his arms, 
to throw themselves into the flt-st shade or 
thicket that offered refreshment ? All you have 
therefore said on this article can really stand 
for nothing in the eye of sober reason, what-- 
Ifver jSgure it may make in the dress of your 
eloquence ®. The inconveniencies of every sta- 
tion are to be endured from the obligations of 

• IiORD Bacoh gives another account of this matter.*-^ 
'' As for the piivateness of life of conten^^Iative men^ it^ 
k a theme so common to extol a private life> not taxed 
wkh sensuality and sloth, in comparison^ and to the dis<- 
tdvantage of a civil Vih, for safety, liberty, pleasure, and 
||igiuty, at no man handleth it^ but handleth it well: such 



DifwGwt. duty> aiftd on account of the services one is 
bound to render to himself and his country^ 

True, replied he, if it appeared to be one's 
duty, or even interest, to continue in that sta- 
tion. But what principle of conscience binds 
me to a slavish dependence at court ? or what 
interest, public or private, can be an equiva- 
lent for wearing these chains, when I have it 
in my power to throwHhem off, and redeem 
myself into a state of liberty ? 

What Interest^ do you ask? returned L 
Why that great and extensive one, which s(h 
dety hath in an honest and capable man^s con- 
tinuing to bear a part in public affairs. For as 
to inducements of another kind^ I may find 
occasion hereafter to press them upon yon more 
reasonably. Consider well with yourself, what 
would the consequence be, if all men of honour 
and ability were to act upon your principles ? 
What a world would this be, if knaves and 
fools only had the management in their hands, 
and all the virtuous and wise, as it were by 
common consent, were to withdraw from it? 
Nay, the issue would even be fatal to them- 

a consonancy it hath to men*s conceits in the expressing^ 
aiid to men's consents in: the allowing,** [Adit, of Learn* 
ing, Book I.^ * • , ^ 
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selves ; and they would presently find it impos- ^^u^. 
sible to taste repose, even in their own sane-* 
tuary of retirement. 

Small need, replied he, to terrify one's self 
with such apprehensions. The virthous, at 
least they who pass for such, will generally 
have ambition enough to keep them in the road 
of public employments. So long as there are 
such things as riches and honours, courts will 
never be unfurnished of suitors, even from: 
among the tribes of lettered and virtuous men. 
The desperately bad, at least, will never have 
the field left entirely to themselves. And, af- 
ter all, the interest of men in ofiice is, in the 
main, so providentially connected with some 
r^ard to the rules of honour and conscience, 
that there is seldom any danger that matters 
should come to extremities under the worst 
administration. And I doubt this is all we are 
to expect, or at least to reckon upon with as- 
surance, under the very best. 

But my answer is more direct. It is not for 
your little friend to think of getting a seat in 
the cabinet-council, or of conducting the great 
affairs of the state. He knows himself to be as 
unfit for those high trusts, as he is incapable of 
aspiring to them. Besides, he does not allow 
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himself to doubt of their being discharged with 
perfect ability, by the great persons who now 
fill them. He, at least, who occupies the 
foremost place of authority, is, by the allow- 
ance of all, to be paralleled with any that the 
wisest prince hath ever advanced to that sta- 
tionP. And when so consummate a pilot sits 
^t the helm, it seems a matter of little moment 

P The justness of this encomium on Lord Clarevdov 
will, hardly be disputed by any man, whose opinion ii 
worth regarding. — W^at pity, that Mr. Cowley*s coa- 
nexions with some persons, indevoted to the excellent 
Chancellor, kept him at a distance from a man> so conge- 
nial to himself, and for whom he could not but entertain 
the highest esteem! The Chancellor, though he caM 
not be expected to take him out of the hands of his oid 
patrons, seems, yet, to have been generous enough to Mr. 
Cowley, not to resent those connexions : as may be ga- 
thci*ed from the handsome testimony paid to his merit, in 
the Continuation of the History of kis own Life. Speaking 
of B. JoNSON, he says — " He [Ben Jonson] was the best 
Judge of, and fittest to prescribe rules to, poetry and 
poets, of any man who had lived with, or before him, or 
since ; If Mr, Cowley had not made a flight beyond aU 
luew; with that modesty yet, to ascribe much of this, to 
the example and learning of Ben Jon son." — Amoi^ the 
other infelicities of men of genius, one is, and not the 
least, that it rarely happens to them to have the choosisg 
of the |)ersons, to whom they would most vnsh. to be 
pblxged. The sensibility of their gratitude being equal to 
^heir other parts and virtues, the man, whose favour they 
chance first to expcrieiice> is sure of their eonsta^it seryices 
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by what hands the vessel of the commonweakh OiALoour 
is navigated. 

I could not agree with him in this concluding 
lemark, and much less in the bigh*ftowa. en^ 
comium which introduced it^. But^ ws^y^g 
these Jesser matters, I contented my$df with 
observing, ^^That let him put what gloss h$ 
Would on this humour of declining civil hu^if 
ness, it must needs be considered by all !u«* 
biassed persons, as highly pr^udicid to pul^lii^ 
(Hrder and government ; that, if good men wolild 
not be employed, the bad must ; and that, t^ 
siy the least, the cause of learning and virtue 
must sufier exceedingly in the eyes of men, 
when they see those very qualities, which alone 
can render us useful to the world, dispose us to 
fly f5rom it* 

F©r as to the plea^ continued I, of employ- 
ing them to better purpose in the way of fri- 
gate and solitary contemplation, I can hold 
it for little Better than enthusiasm. Several 

and attachment through life, how strongly soever their 
interest, and even their judgment, may draw another 
way. 

^ The reader is not to forget, that Mr. Spk at is writing 
to the Lord St. Albans, and was, at tliis time, chaplaijx 
to the Duke of Buckingham. 
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BuMNnm persons^ I know, would give it a worse name^ 
and say, as Tacitus somewhere does, that it 
serves only for a specious cover to that love of 
ease and self-indulgence, which he will have 
to be at the bottom of such piretences ^ Btit 
even with the best construction the matter waa 
capable of, he could never, I insisted, justify 
that plea to the understandings of prudent and 
knowing men. We allow the obscure pedant 
to talk high of the dignity of his office, and 
magniiy;, as much as he pleases, the importance 
of his speculations. Such an indulgence serves 
to keep him in humour with himself, and mt^y 
be a means to convert a low and plodding ge- 
nius to the only use of which it is capable. 
But for a man of ex})erience in affairs, and who 
is qualified to shine in them, to hold this lan- 
guage, is very extraordinary. 

I saw with what impatience he heard me, 
and therefore took care to add, " Tis true, 
the studies to which you would devote your- 
self, are the noblest in the world of science. 
For J)winityy the very name speaks its elo- 

r *f Ingeniuin illustre altioribus studiis juvenis admp- 
dum dedit : non, ut plerique^ ut nomine magnifico 
SEGNE OTiuM VELARET, sed quo firmior adyersus fbrtuita 
tempublicam capesseret.*' [Hist. IV. 6.] — ^Part of the fine 
character given us of Helvidius Priscur, ' 
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giiiiB. And the countenance which' liisiiia* 
jesty is pleased, in his true wisdom, to give to 
natural science^ must be thought to ennoble 
that branch of learning beyond all others, that 
are merely of human consideration. Yet still, 
my friend, what ne^ of taking these studies 
out of the hapds of those, to whom they aiiie 
properly intrusted ? Religion is very safe in th^ 
bosom of the national church. And questions 
of natural science will doubtless be effectually 
cleared and ventilated in the New Society \ 
4nd in the schools of our Universities. It 
pould.neyier be his majesty^s intention to thia 
his court, for the sake of furnishing students in 
Wtural philosophy." 

And can you then, interposed he, in your 
conoern for what you very improperly call my 
interests^ allow yourself to speak so coolly of 
the great interests of natural and divine truth ? 
Js religion a trade to be confined to the crafts-r 
men? Or, are fellows of colleges and of the 
Royal Society, if such we are to have, the only 
persons concerned to adore Gpd in the wonders 
of his creatfon? Pardon me, my friend: I 
kno^ you mean nothing less ; but the strange 

8 The royal socinTy 3 pot yet iostituted^ but vpxsS^ 

■ 

talked of at this time. 
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^^*^^g^ lodtfTerence of your phrase provokes me to thb 
expostulation. 

You warm yourself, resumed I, too hastily. 
My design was only to suggest, that as theie 
are certain orders of men appointed for thesde 
purpose of studying divinity, and advaiiciiig 
pliilosophy, I did not see that a man of busi* 
fiess was obliged to desert his proper station for 
the sake of either. 

I suspect, said he, there may be some equi* 
vocation wrapped up in that word obliged. All 
I know is, that I shall spend my time more in- 
nocently, at least; and, I presume to think, 
more usefully in those studies, than in that 
slippery station^ if it knay deserve to be called 
one, of court-favour and dependance. And if 
I extended the observation to many others, 
that are fond to take up their residence in these 
quarters, I cannot believe I should do them 
any injustice. 

I cannot tell, returned I, against whom this 
censure is pointed. But I know there are 
many of the gravest characters, and even lights 
and fathers of the church, who do not consider 
it as inconsistent, either with their duty, or 



tiiie -usefoloess of .tibeir profession'^ to x^entiiiilo fhAtpobk 
in. thsft statunt.^ • i . ' \ • .-; 

O ! mistake me not, replied he : I intended 
no reflection on any of the clergy, and much 
iesB 6n the grett . prelates of the churchy for 
their' attendanos in the courts of princes. Theirs 
is p]toperly an exempt case* :They- ai^ the 
authorized guides and patterns of life. Their 
great abilities indeed qualify them, above all 
others^ for serving the cause of science attd re- 
ligion, by their private studies and meditations. 
But tb^ very properly consider toti> that part 
of iimr duty is to enlighten the ignorant o( all 
ranks, by their wise and pious discourse, and 
to awe and reclaim the wanderinor of all deno- 
minations, by their eliiample. Hence it is, that 
I cannot enough admire the zeal of so many 
pastors of the church ; who, though the slavish 
manners and libertinism of a court must be 
more than ordinarily offensive to men of their 
characters, continue to discharge their office so 
painfully, and yet so punctually, in that situ- 
ation. 

Here, my lord, observing my friend for once 
to deliver himself reasonably^ I was encouraged 
to add, that since he was so just to maintain 
the conmierce of good and wise churchmen in 

* 
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X)utp609 the great world to be, as it truly was, t matter 
of duty, he should also have the candcmr to owd, 
that his withdrawing from it was, at least, a 
work of Supererogation. ' 

• « 

■ 

It might be so, he said; but, though our 
church gave 116 encouragement, to thmk. we 
merit by^ such works, he did not know that it 
condemned and utterly forbad them. 

O ! but, returned I, if that be all, and you 
acknowledge at last that your retiring is no 
^matter of duty, it will be easy to advance ano- 
ther step, and demonstrate to you, that such 
a project is, in your case, altogether unreaion* 
able^ 

For, notwithstanding all you have said, in 
the spirit and language of stoicism, of the com- 

X t Wei have in this remonstrance^ that follows^ the usual 
language of those we call our friends; which may some* 
times be the cause, but is oftner the pretence, of ambition. 
Hear how gravely Sir Dudley Carlton, who loved 
business, and drudged on in it all his life, is pleased, in- 
an evil hour, to express himself: "The best is, I was 
never better, and were it not more fpr a necessity that is 
imposed by the expectation of f&iends, not to stand at 
a stay and senescere, whilst a man is young, than for 
am\)ition, I would not complain myself of my misfor- 
tune." [Sir Ralph Winwood^Sl Memorials ^ vol. II, |>. 45.] 
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forts of your present SITUATION, will you 6^- dumcve 
riously undertake to persuade me that tHey are 
in any degree' compatible to what you might 
propose to yourself, by returning to a life of 
business'?' Is the littleness, the obscurity, and 
pardon m^ if I fevefi'say, the meanness of this 
retreat, '^ to be put *ih competition with the libe- 
ral arid even splendid provision, which your 
friends at court will efeily be abl^ to make for 
you ? Is it nothihg, rhy friend, (for let us talk 
common sense, and not bewilder ourselves with 
the visions of philosophy) is it nothing to live 
in a well-furnished house, ' to keep a good table, 
to command an equipage, to have many friends 
and dependants, to be courted by inferiors, to 
be well received by the great, and to be some- 
body even in the presence ? 

And what if, in order to compass such things, 
some little devoirs and assiduities are expected ? 
Is it not the general practice ? And whs^t every 
body submits to, can it be ignominious ? Is 
this any thing more than conforming one*s self 
to the necessary subordination of society ? Or, 
what if some time passes in these services, * 
which a present humour suggests might be 
more agreeably spent in other atnusements? 
The recompence cannot be far off; and^ in the 
mean time, the lustre and very agitation of a 

K 2 
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IPuM^vE life of business^ hath somewhat in it sprightly 
and amusing. Besides^ yours is iju>t . the: oiae 
of one that is entering^ for the first time^ on a 
I couFse of expectation. Your business is half 
done. The prince is favourable ; and there are 
of his ministers that respect and honour ycm. 
Your services are well known ; your reputation 
is fair ; your connexions great ; and the season 
inviting. What, with all these advantages, 
forego the court in a moping mood, or, as angry 
men use, run lo moralize in a cloister ! , 

I was proceeding in the warmth of this re- 
monstrance, when, with a reproachful amile^ 
^ he turned upon me, and, in a kind of rapture, 
repeated the following lines of Spenser : 

" Full little knowest thou, that hast not tried. 
What hell it is in suing long to bid^ : 
To lose good darys, that might be better spent ; 
To waste long night3 in pensive discontent : 
To speed to-day, to be put back to-morrow ; 
To feed on hope, to pine with fear and sorrow; 
To have thy prince's grace,yet want his peeres**; 

w That Mr, Cowley had his prince's grace appears from 
What the king said of him, on the news of his death : 
*\Tkat he had not left a better man behind him in Eng- 
land/* And this was grace enough, in reason, ftiom sttch 
a -prince.— How it came to pass that he warited the grace 
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To have thy askings^ jret wait many yeers ^ ; Du^wa 
To fret thy soul with crosses and with cares ; 
To eat thy heart through comfortless despaires ; 
To faun, to crouche, to wait, to ride, to ronne ; 
To spend, to give, to want, to be undonne.** 

This, said he, is my answer once for all to your 

long string of interrogatories. I learnt it of 

one that had much experience in courts : and 

I t;1iought it worth imprinting on my memory, 

to have it in readiness on such an occasioii. 

Or, if you would rather have my answer in my 

own words, the Muse shall give it you in a little 

poem, she dictated very lately \ It may shew 

of lu8 peeres (if, indeed^ he did want it)^ hath been ex* 
plainfid in a note> p. 140. 

^ The application of this line is the affair of the Master^ 
«/itp of the Savoys "which though granted^ sa3» Mr. 
Wood, to his highest merit by both the Charlbbbs I. and 
11' yti by certain persons, enemies to the Muses^ he lost 
tittt place.*' But this was not the worst P(nr, such is 
^ bard lot of unsuccessful men, the Sawy-miumg Cow* 
UT became the object of ridicule, instead of pity, even to 
^ ^ts themselves $ as may be seen in " The session of 
^ poets, amongst the misceUammu poems published by 
Mf» Bbtdbn." 

Quid DOMINI facient, audent si talia fvres ? 

* Printed among his woxks> under the name of thb 
cOMPiAiNT. The relation it has to the subject debated,. 
^"^ me think it not amiss to print it at the end of this 
ll^Uogue— It must raise oneVindignation to find that so 
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piALOGus you pcrhaps, that, though my nature be sonie* 
what nielancholy, I am not moping ; and that 
I can moralize, and even complain, as I havje 
reason to do,, without being angry ^ 

... ' •• 

The look and tone of voice, with which he 

said (his, a little disconcerted me. But I re- 
covered myself, and was going on to object to 
his unreasonable warmth, and the fascination of 
this wicked poetry, when he stopped me with 
saying, " Come, no more of these remonstrances 
and npbraidings. I have heard enough of your 
pleadings in a cause, which no eloquence can 
carry against my firm and fixed resolutions. I 
have seen, besides, the force you have done to 
yourself in this mock combat. Your extreme 
friendliness hath even tempted you to act a part 
which your true sense, and the very decorum 
of your profession, I have observed through all 
your disguises, has rendered painful to you. 
I will tell you my whole mind in one word. 
No inducements of what the world call§ in- 
terest, no views of honour, no, nor what 
the poet aptly calls, sancxissima DiviTUkUM 
MAjESTAS y, shall make me recede from the* 

just, so delicate^ and sp manly a complaint should be 
scoffed at^ as it was by the wits before mentioned, undq: 
the name of the pitiful melancholy. 
y Juvenal, SaU i. ver. 1 1^. 
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purpiose I am bent upon, of comsecrating; the i>tAWfMBi 
remaittder of a comfortless distracted life, to the 
sweets of this obscure retirement. Believe me, 
I have weighed it well, with all its inconve- 
niencies. And I find them such as ftre nothing 
to the agonies I hkve long felt in that troubled 
scene, to which yoti would recal me. If it 
hath any ingredients, which I cannot so well 
telish, they are such as my friends, and, above 
all, such as you, my best friend, may recon- 
cile to. me. Let me but have the pleasure to 
seethe few, I love and esteem, in these shades^ 
and I shall not regret their solitude. 

And as for my much honoured friend, whose 
munificence hath placed me in them, I shall 
hape to satisfy him in the most efiectual man- 
ner. Nothing, you will believe, conld give me 
a pmn^ equal to that of being suspected of in* 
gratitude towards my best benefactor. It was 
indeed with the utmost difficulty, that I con- 
strained myself at last to think of leaving his 
service. The truth is, he expostulated with me 
upon it pretty roundly ; and though my reso- 
lation was taken, I left him with the concern 
of not being able to give him entire satisfaction. 
These repeated instances by you are a fresh 
proof of his goodness, and do me an honour 
I had little reason to expect from him. But 



X>iA^i». his lonbhip's notions of life mndmine^aiie V|eiy 
differrat, aa is fitting in perpK>ns^ whoqn: feiv 
tune ha& placed in two such r different situsr 
tions. It becomes me to bear the most graMiil^ 
remembrance of his kind intentions ; and, kff- 
the rest^ I can assure myself that his equity, 
and nobleness of mind, will permit an old 
servant to pursue, at length, his own iiM^ 
nations. 



However, to repay his goodness as I can,^ 
and to testify all imaginable respect to his judg- 
ment, I have purposed to write my own- 
APOLOGY to his lordship ; and to represent to 
him, in a better manner, than I have done in 
this sudden and unpremeditated conversation, 
the reasons that have determined me to this re- 
solution. I have even made some progress in 
the design, and have digested into several 
essays the substance of such reflections as, at 
different times, have had most weight with 

m 

me '. 

» Whether it were owing to his other occupations, or- 
that he. had no great coSfidenoe in the success of this, 
attempt^ these Essays, which were to give entire satisfactiaU' 
to his court-friend in the affair of his retirement, went aa 
very slowly. They were even left imperfect at his death, 
*^ a little before which (says Dr. Sprai*) he comnionieated 
^ me hb resolution^ to have dedicated them all to m^r 
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JHearing him speak in so determined a man- ^»*>^* 
ner, I was discouraged from pressing him fur- 
ther with such other considerations, as I had- 
prepared on this argument. Only I could not 
help enforcing, in the warmest manner, atid in 
tarms your lordship would not allow me to use* 
ia diis recital, what he himself had owned of 
your unexampled goodness to him ; and die 
obligation which, I insisted, that must needs 
create in a generous mind^ of paying aH unre- 
served obedience to your lordship's pleasure* 
He igave me the hearing very patiently ; but 
contented himself with repeating his design of 
justifying himself to your lordship in the apo- 
logy he had before promised. 

And now, resumed he with an air of ala- ' 
mtfj since you know my whole mind, and 
' that no remonstrances can move me^ confess 
th| whole truth ; acknowledge at last that you 

I^ St. Albaks, as a testimony of his entire respects to 
Ufi ; and a kML of apology for having left human afiairi 
in tbe strength of his age^ while he might have been ser- 
viceable to his country/* However, if this apology had 

not the intended efkct, it had a much better. Lords and 
^1^ may decide of the qualities of Mr. Cowley's head at 
^^ please 3 but, so long as these Essays remain, they wi& 
^lige all honest men $q love the language of his heart 
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"f^**^^^ have di^mbled with me all this while, aiici 
that, in reality, you approve my resolution. T 
Unow you do> my friend, though you struggle 
hard to conceal it. it cannot be otherwise.^ 
Nature, which linked our hearts together, had 
formed us in one mould. We have the same 
sense of things ; the same love of letters and of 
virtue. And though I would not solicit one of 
your years and your profession to follow me into 
the shade^ yet I know you so well % that yoa 
will preserve in the world that equ&l frame of 
mind, that . indifference to all earthly things, 
which I pretend to have carried with me into 
this solitude. ^'' 

Go on, my friend, in this track ; and be an 
example to the churchmen of ourdays^ that 
the highest honours of the gown, which I easily 
foresee are destined to your abilities, are not* 
incompatible with the strictest purity of life^ 
and the most heroic sentiments of integrity and 
honour. Go, and adorn the dignities which) 
* at-e reserved for you ; and remember only iii* 
the heights of prosperity to be what you are, 
to serve the world with vigour, yet so as to in* 

dulgewithme 

. .» . . . t •■ 

ft Alas! he was niistakeit 
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*^ the generous scorn ^ 

Of things, for which we were not born ^. 

I began tx^be a little wtieasy at hrs Idttg ser- 
mon, when he broke it off* with this^ «oUpI^t. 
The day bJjr this time was pretty fiir advanced ; 
^nd rising' -from his seat, he -proposed to' m^ t6 
walk into Ijiis hermitage (s6 he called Hxh biou^); 
where> He said, I shotld see hbw* a phildsi^phw 
lived as wdl as talked; I'staid td dine, aftA 
spent a gockl part of <!he 'afternoon' with' ^hi^l 
W^' discoursed of variou8-fti^tt«^s*;'feut Ikrtli 
word more ati what had occ^ionibd ' thilt l4sit. 
Only he shewed me the compktifiifig 'pf^^ -lit 
had mentioned, and of which, for the pleasure 
so fine a composition will give* you, *rtt^re send 
your lordship a copy. His spirits, he s^id, 
were enlivened hy the face of an old friend; 
and inde^ I never knew his conversation more 
easy and chearful ^ ; which yet I could not per- 
fectly enjoy for the regret the ill success of my 
negociation had given me. 

^ A citation from one of his awn poems. 

^ Mr. Sprat himself tells us, speaking of Mi^. Cow« 
Ut*s retreat^ that '^ some few friends and books^ a 
chearfiil heart, and innocent conscience, were ,his constant 
companions." Life, 
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Pui^m I returned to town in the evenings rumi- 
nating on what had passed^ and resolving to 
send your lordship an exact account of our 
conversation. I particularly m^ a point of 
suppressing nothing which Mr. Cowley had 
to say for himself in this debate^ liowever it 
nay sometimes seem to make against me. 
The whole bath grown under my^ into a 
greater length than I expected. But your 
Lordship wished to know the bottom of our 
friend's mind; and I thought you would aee 
it more distinctly and clearly in this way, tb*n 
in any other. I am^ my lord^ with tbeimott 
^[{iofound respect. 

Your Lordship's most obedient 

and faithful servant^ 



T. Sprat. 
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In a de^ vision^s intellectual scene 
Beneath a bower for sorrow made, 
Th' uncomfortable shade 
Of the black yew's unlucky green, 
Mixt widi the mourning willow's careful gray, 
Where reverend Cam cuts out his &mous way. 

The melancholy Cowley lay : 
And lo ! a Muse appeared to*s closed sights 
(The Muses oft in lands of visions play) 
Bodied, array'd, and seen by an internal li^t: 
A golden harp with silver strings she b(H«, 
A wonderous hieroglyphic robe she wore, •" 

^ This is one of the prettiest of Mr. Cowley's smaller 
Poems. The plan of it is highly poetical : anil, thoogh 
the numbers be not the most pleasing, the expressioii'ia 
aUnost every where natiu^ and beautiful. But its priOf 
cipal charm is that air of melancholy, thrown onrer Jtke. 
whc^Cy so expressive of the poet's character. . , 

The address of the writer is seen in conveying his just 
reproaches on the Court, under a pretended vindicaticito lof' 
it against the Muse. ^ ..>>.- 
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In which all colours, and all figures were. 
That nature, or that fancy can create, 

That art can never imitat^; 
And with loose pride it wanton'd in the air. 
In such a dress, in such a well-cloath*d dream. 
She us*d of old, near-far IsM^ds' iJtreadfi, 
Pindar her ThEban favourite to meet ; 
A crown was on her head, and wings, were, on her 
feet. •' " ' ^ ■••■ ■■■■'-' 

• * » 1 * • ■ 
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She touched him with her harp, and rais'd him from 

the ground ; — 

The shaken strings melodiously resound* 

Art thou return d at last, said she. 

To this forsaken place and me ? 
Thou prodigal, who didst so lobsely waste 
Of all thy youthful years, the good estate? 
Art thou retum'd here to repent too late ; 
And gather husks of learning up at last, 
Now the rich harvest-time of life is past. 

And Winter marches on so fast ? 
But when I meant f adopt thee for my son. 
And did as learned a portion thee assign, 
As ever any of the mighty Nine 

Had to her dearest children done ; 
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When Iresolv'd t* exalt thy anointed name. 
Among the spiritual lords of peaceiul fome* ; 
Thou changeling, thou^ bewitch'd with noise and 
show, • 'i 

Would'st iiito courts and cities froni me go' ; ' ' 

Would'st see the world abroad, and have a sli^tie*^' - 
In all di& foUies, and the tumults there. •!' :^ 
Thou would'st, forsooth, be something in a state. 
And business thou would'st find, and would^st 
create: 

Business! the frivolous pretence 
Of humane lusts to shake off innocmce : ; >'* ^ 

Business! the grave impertinence : , i ..^ 
Business ! the thing which I of all things hate:^nM 
Business ! the contradiction of thy fate, v 
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Go, renegado, cast up thy account, 
And see to what amount 
Thy foolish gains by quitting me : 

The sale of knowledge, fame, and liberty. 

The fruits of thy unleam'd apostasy. 

Thou thought*st, if once the public storm were Jtest^ 

AH thy remaining life should sun-shine be ; 

Behold, the public storm is spent at last, ^ ' 

« An execrable line. • V 
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The sovereign i» tost at sea no more^ 
And thpuy with all the noble company. 

Art got at last: to shore. 
But whilst thy fellow voyagers, I see. 
All march'd up to possess the prtmiis'd land. 
Thou still, alone (alas I) dost gaping stand 
Upon the naked beach, upon the barren sanc|l> 
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As a fair morning of the blessed spring, »• 

After a tedious stormy night ; 
Such was the glorious entry of our king : 
Enriching moisture dropp'd on every thing; ^ 
Plenty he sow'd below, and cast about him li 

But then (alas !) to thee alone. 
One of old Gideon's miracles was shown ; 
For every tree, and every herb around. 

With pearly dew was crown d. 
And upon all the quicken'd ground 
The fruitful seed of heaven did brooding lye. 
And nothing but the Muse's fleece was dry. 

It did all other threats surpass 
When God to his own people said, 
«(The men, whom thro' long wanderings he had 
/ That he would give them ev'n a heaven of b 
They look'd up to that heaven in vain. 
That bounteous heaven, which God did not rest 
Upon the most unjust to shine and rain. 
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Th. RAC■H«^ for which tmce ««ei,,y«» »4 

more 
Thou didst with ^aitfai and labour setye^ 
Ajid didst (if faith and labour can) deserve. 
Though she contracted was to ttiee, 
Giv'n to another who had store 
Of &irer4 and of richer wives before. 
And not a Leah left^ thy recompepce to be. 
Go on, twice seven years more thy fortune try. 
Twice seven yeajhs more^ . God in his bounty'inay 

Give thee^ to fling away 
Into the Courtis deceitful lottery. 

But think how likely *tis that thou, 
. With the dull work of thy unwieldy plough^ 
Should'st in a hard and barren season thrive. 

Should even able be to live ; 
Thou, to whose share so little bread did fkll, 
In the miraculous year, when makka raiti'd on fjPl. 
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-'^ng spake the Mnse, and spake it ¥niiti a Mi 
*nat seem'd at once to pity and revile/ 
Vol. in. "' "■ -^ ^ l ■ / ^^^ '''"■' 
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And to her thu8^ raising his thoughtful head. 

The melancholy CowjLfiY said : 

Ah^ wanton foe^ dost thou upbraid 
The ills which thou thyself. hast made? 
When, in the cradle, innocent I lay. 
Thou, wicked spirit, stoj^t m^ away. 

And my abiis^d soul diciist bear 
Into thy hew*fpund worlds 1 know not ^Prbfete, 
Thy golden Indies in the air ; 

And ever sinc^ I. strive in vain 
My ravish'd freedom to regain: 
Still I rebel, still thou dost reigh, 
Lo,, stilt ip ver^e agaip^^t thee I complain. 

There is a sort of stubborn weeds. 
Which if the earth but once^ it ever btefe^rj / 

No wholesome herb caii near thenot thiiVeJ 

,. ( P.J... , J ^^ 

No useful plant can keep alive ; 
The foolish sjports I did on thee bestow. 
Make all my art and Ubour fruitless now j 
Where once such Fairies danoe n6 gnss 'dsfSx ever 
grow. ;■ ■ •'■ ' • ■ 

«-» , ■ I . . . ' . • - ■ ■ ■ . • • 

■; • 

VII. 

When my new mind had no infusion known,, 
Thou^ g^y»t go ileep Jk. tincture of tbioQ o wq^ 
^ That ever^lince I.TOii^y tiy 
To wash away th^ inherent dye : 






Lang wwk pBMgip9rm^*9pml Ai/^lntiMKf^liM^"*^^ 
but never will hiAlM thb ciatHr^^ffUitti^i^ 1 ^ < ^ 

To all theiknts^af :}icaioflir«lfl(d 

1 oft0tl8teettI|yocnlr9eUliwm//i!^;^ ^H 

Thy gale eqdiei trott^i itiid itvm^mut M&aUk ^gdbc^Ot 
Thou slack'nest all ntj^ nefvbs dlwdiiBtljrf? ir'prro ! 

By mkk«g^tli€rinjRi!<)lbto>ll€Ji'> e'-^ii f<" )i'>''' o'^ 

Must as entivdjf a»l off .tUee^< * »v > .*. \ J 
;^' ii iiliur.tl)By.fih(iii6niythi»9^ *''.; r/Mi^DiI? 

Do from the world retire. v ' ; 

This iitaBi>iriy;ilrv<)r>{ diis 111^ .>»''; 

Myself a demy-votary to^'iiiake; ' '^ *. 

Thus with Sapphira, and her husband's fate^ 
(A feult which I like them am taught too late) 
For all that I gave up, I nothing gain. 
And perish for the part which I retain. 

VIII. 

Teach me liot then, O thou fallacious MujsCi 
The court, and better king, f accuse jr 
le heaven under which 1 live is fair ; 
fertile soil will a fiill harvest bear ; 
X^fcine, thine is all the barrenness ; if thou 
"^al?^ iie sit still and sing, when I should plough; 



IH 



xttS' coMrikAitn*; 



Whim I bttfelhmkf i how maay ra tjsdious fmt ^ 

Our pat^eiit-to?'reigii did afttdnd '■ ;/ .r ■ 

tiis^torigtistisfertanes fatal tod,; ' 
How chearfully^ iaad how exempt from fear, - 
On ibe.<jiealf Soi?ereigi!^Vwilll^ did depend; 
I ought to-be aitedrst, if I refittse*' 
To wait on his^ O thou fallacious! Muie ! ^ 
Kings hftVt long hands (the3r say) and though I be 
So di8tant> tb^ may reach aC kingih^ to me. 

However, of all princes'y thou 
Should'st not reproach rewardi. for being small or 

slow; 
Thou, who rewardest but with popular breath, 

And that too after death. 
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ON THE AGE OF QUEEN ELIZAiBTQ. 



MR. DIOBY, DR. ARBUTHNOT^ 
MR. ADDISON. 



IT ha{ypenad, in the ^mm^r ^ ihi^ y^lNT 
1716^ that Dr. AiiBUTHKOt and Mr. Apx>i9aK 
had cceasion to take a journey togelher iMj6 
Warwickshire^ Mr. Digby^ who had retieihred 
intelligence of their motions^ and waa ikfsn 9t 
Cbleshilt, contrived to gii^e them th^ me^itug 
it ffarwick; where they intended to pasa a 
iiy or two^ in visiting the ettrio8itie& of that 
fine town^ and the more remarkabk oi those 
remains of antiquity that are to be seen in its 
neighbourhood. These were matter of Ingfa 
entertainment to all of them ; to Dr. Arbuth** 
N^OT, for the pleasure of recollecting the an- 
cient times; to Mr^ ApsHWONi on account of 
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Dialogue some political reflexions, he was fond of indulg- 
ing on Quch occasions; and to Mr. Digbt^ 
from an ingenupus curiosity, 4nd tp^ love of 
seeing and observing whatevefr wai Inost re« 
markable, whether in the past ages, or the 

Amongst other things that aihused them, 
they were much taken with the great church 
at fVanJbich. They enterti^ined theQiselvea 
with the several histories, which it-s n^any old 
monuments recalled to their memory K The 
&mouis inscription of Sir Fulk Grevil occa^ 
sioned some reflexions; esp^ially to Mr« 
DiGBY, who had used to be much aflected wifji 
the fame and fortunes of the accompli8hed.Sir 
Philip Sidney. The glory of the house of 
Warwick was, also, an ample field of medi^ 
tation. But what chanced to take their atteor 
tion most, ^vfM the monument of the great earl 
of Leicester. It recorded his titles at full 
length, and was, besides, richly decorated with 
sculpture, displaying the various ensigns and 
trophies of his greatness. . The pride of this 
minister had neter appeared to them so con-: 
spicuous, as in the legends and ornaments of 

' For the^ account of ihest MmumenU, and of Kentl^ 
mofth^Coitle, see the {ritens aod deierurtSons of Duwaub^ 
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ilk tomb-atone ; which had not only outlived ^^^^ 
liis family^ but seemed to assure itself of im«* 
mertality, by taking refuge, as it were, at the 
foot of the altan 



These funeral honours engaged them in some 
common reflexions on the folly of suck expe*- 
dtmts to perpetuate human grandeur ; but at 
ii» same time, as is the usual effect of these 
■"ihiiigs, struck their imaginations very 3trong^. 
MSbty readily apprehended what must have been 
.Hhe state of this mighty favourite in his life- 
^time, from what they saw of it in this proud 
memorial^ which continued in a manner to in« 
jipill posterity so many years after his death. 
m Mmt understanding that the fragments at least 
ibf^fais supreme glory, when it was flourishing 
^ its height, were still to be seen at Kj:n£l- 
' Itmw^H, which they knew could be at no great 
lAptiaioe, they resolved to visit them the neixt 
jdfty, and indulge to the utmost the several re- 
-flexions which such scenes are apt to inspire. 
Oii enquiry, they found it was not more than 
five or six miles to the castle ; so that, by start- 
bdg early in the morning, they might easily re- 
turn to dinner at fFdrmck. They kept to 
iheir appointment so well, that they got to 
f^ff^worth in good time^ and had even two 
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pikzwivt or three hours on their hunds to spends in takii^ 
an estact view of the plaee. 

It vTas luckily one of those fine 4«yn^ which 
onr travellers would most have wished for, and 
which indeed are most agreeable in this' season. 
It was clear enough to afford a distinct prospect 
of the country, and to set the objects, they 
wanted to take a view of, in a good light $ and 
yet was so conveniently clouded as to diedc thf 
beat of the sun, and make the exercise of walk> 
ing, of which they were likely to hav0 a good 
deal, perfectly easy to them. 

When they alighted from the coach, Ae flht 
object that presented itself was the principal 
Gate-way of the Castle. It had been converted 
into a farm-house, and was indeed the only 
part of these vast ruins that was inhabited. On 
their entrance into the inner^court^ they were 
struck with the sight of many mooMeriiqp 
towers, which presei*ved a sort of magnificeno^r 
even in their ruins. They amused themselves 
vnth observing the vast compass of the whole, 
with marking the uses, and tracing the dimen-* 
sions, of the several parts. AU which it was 
tasy for them to do, by the very distinct traces 
that remained of thei|i> and especially hymeaiMr 
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rf DU4BA!LB*6 i^ans and descriptions, wkieh DtAjjoiri 
Aef had taken care to consult. 

■'- After mmbling about for «omc time, thej^ 
dfiumbored up a heap of ruins^, which lay on the 
west side the court: and thence came to a 
broken tower, which, when they had mounted 
■ome feteps, led them out into a path-way on 
tiistops of the walls. From this eminence they 
had a very distinct view of the several parts 
ihqr had before contemplated ; of the garden^ 
ca the northnside ; of the winding meadow that 
encompassed the walls of the castle, on the 
wiBst and south ; and had, besides, the com* 
Hand of the cioontry round about them for 
many; miles. The prospect of so many antique 
tcmers fiilhng into rubbish, contrasted to th<^ 
various beauties of the landscape, struck them 
with admiration, and kept them silent for some 
dine. 

At length recovering himself, I perceive, said 
Dr. Arbuthkot, we are all of us not a little 
affected with the sight of these ruins. They 
even create a melancholy in me; and yet ^ 
melancholy of so delightful a kind, that I would 
not exchange it, methinks, for any brisker sen- 
sation. The experience of this eflfect hath often 
led me to entjuire, how it is that the mind^. 
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PiALOGUB even while it lament^l^ finds so great a pleasiut 
in visiting these s<^nes of desolation. Isif^ 
continued he, from the pure love of antiquity, 
and. the amusing train of reflexions into which 
such remains pf ancient magnificence naturally 
lead us ? 

I know not^ returned Mr. Addison^ what 
pain it may give you to contemplate ibete 
triumpbis of time and fortune. For my part, I 
am not sensible of the mixt sensation you speak 
of. I feel a pleasure indeed ; but it is sincere, 
and, as I conceive, may be easily accounted 
for. Tis nothing more, I believe^ than a fic- 
tion of the imagination, which makes me think 
I am takii>g a revenge on the once prosperous 
and overshadowing height, pil£UMBrans fast 
TiGiUM, as somebody expresses it, of inordi^ 
n^te Greatness. It is certain, continued he, 
this theatre of a great statesman's pride, the der 
light of many of our princes, and which boasts 
of having given entertainment tp one of them 
ii^ a manner so splendid^ as to claim a remem<r 
brance, even in the annals of our country, would 
now, in its present state^ administer ample 
matter for much insulting reflexion. 

" Where, one might ask, are the tilts and 
tpurpaments^ the prin<;ely shows and sports, 
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#hich were oAce so proudly celebrated withiii ^^'J®^* 
these walls ? Where are the pageants, the 
studied devices and emblems of curious inven-^ 
tion, that set the court at a gaze, and even 
transported the high soul of our Elizabeth ? 

Where now, pursued he, (pointing to ftiat 

... • , ' " ■ 

Which was formerly a canal, but at present is 
only a meadow with a small rivulet running 
through it) where is the floating island, tlie 
blaze of torches that eclipsed the dayy the lady 
of the lake, the silken nymphs her attendant^, 
with all the other fantastic exhibitions surpassing 
feven the whimsies of the wildest romance ? What 
bow is become of the revelry of feasting? of 
the minstrelsy, that took the ear so delightfully 
as it babibled along the val}ey,. or floated on the 
furfieice of this lake ? See there the smokeless 

kitchens, stretching to a length that ixnght 

.,'1 ' ' " ', 

ipve room for the sacrifice pf^ hecatomb; thie 
vaulted hall, which mirth and jollity have ^et 
so often in an uproar ; ^e rooms of state^ and 
the presence-^Jb^mber : what are they now but 
void and tenantless ruinv clasped'with ivy, 
opeii to wind and weathei-, and representing 
to the eye nothing biit the ribs and cari^e, as 
it were, of their former ii^te ? And $^, said 
he, that proud gate-way, once the mfanflfionof 
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DuigGitt a surly porter s^ who^ partaking of ; the pridi 
of his lord, made the crowds vraity and reftucd 
admittance, perhaps, to nobles whom ifear ot 
interest drew to these walls, to pay their hot 
mage to their master : see it now the resideoM 
of a poor tenant, who turns the key but to lot 
himself out to his daily labour, to admit him^ to 
a short meal, and secure his nightly alumbers* 
Yet, in this humble state, it hath had, the 
fortune to outlive th$ glory of ,the rest^ and 



. ,:i 



$ The speaker's idea of Lord LBiCBtn^ufs-ptrtior 9gtet$ 
jvjth the character he siptained vn thj^ji|Vf^fi^y»cq^t]0^ 
at Kenelworth ; as we find it described in a paper of gpo^ 
authority written at tiiat lime. *' Here a ^ ortsv, tall of 
person^ big' of iimbs^ stark of couAtenance-^witli ddb 
and kejrs of quantity accerding; faiaroi%h speech^ ftdlof 
pBSiion in metre, while the queen came wkhin his iMun^ 
burst out in a great pang of impatience to see mc!k uqI* 
oouth trudging to and fro^ such riding m. and 0ift« wsh 
such din and noise of talk, within his charge; whereof he 
never, saw the^^e, nor had anj warning once, ne jet 
coM mike to himself any eause of the matter. Atlaqt, 
upon better rkw and advertisement, he prodaima opia 
gates and firee passage tonsil ; yields over his club, jaskfifm 
his office and all* and on his knees humbly prays p^rdicni 
of his ignorance and impatience. Which her hi^^mesf 
gtaeiously granting, ^c." — 

Abetter from anattendant in court ta'his ftieiftd-'a 

cidbnvi sxid uKitdumt of ZKMicte. -Rrimtltoboaity 

at Worcester, 80 August 1575. 
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bidioiren drawn to itsdUF the whole of that iittle ^^ 
QOte and credit which time hath continued to 
this once pompous buildings For, while .thfe 
CMtle itself is crumbled into shapeless ruinsi 
and ]i*propfaaned, as we diere see^ by the vilest 
iises^ tfcis outwork of greatness is left entire^ 
sheltered and closed in from bird and hearty 
and even afibrds some decent room in which 
the human face divme is not . ashamed to she«r 
itself." 

While Mr. Addison went on in this vein^ 

Im two ' friends stood looking on each; other; 

te' not eonceiving what might be the cause of 

hit expressing himself with a vdiemence^ w 

unoenmon, and not suited to his natural ttem* 

per. ^Wiien the fit teas over, I confess, said 

pr« Aaf0UTirKOT, this is np bad topic for a. 

Boniiit to declaim upon. And, though it be 

« trite one, we know how capable it is of being 

sidomed by him who, on a late occasion, could 

vieditate so findy on the Tombs at Westicin* 

mxsL \ Bttt surely, proceeded he, you warm 

^rourself in tins contemplation, beyond what 

'"tile aabject requires of you. The vanily of 

liiiThan greatness is seen in so many instanoea^ 

"tiiat I wonder to hear you harangue on this with 

■ « • ■. 

J» I&theftmtwokuiiii^f AeSpBOTAToa. ' 
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^^^(2^* so {peculiar an exultation. There is no. tfatel 
ling ten miles together in any part of the 



dom without stumbling on some ruin^ which 
though perhaps not so considerable as this 
fore us, would furnish occasion, however, for 
tiie same reflexions. There would be no' end 
moralizing over every broken tower, or shat^ 
tered fabric, which calls to mind the shori^ 
lived glories of our ancestors. 

True, said Mr. Addison ; and, if the short 
continuance of these glories were, the only cir- 
cumstance, I might well have spared the exvi* 
tation, you « speak of, in this triumph over the 
shattered remnants of Kenelwarth. But there 
is something else that fires me on the occasion* 
It brings to* mind the frauds the rapine, the 
insolence, of the potent minister, who vainly 
thought to' immortalize his ill-gotten gloSry by 
this proud monument. Nay, further, it . awa* 
kens an indignation against the prosperoua 
tyranny of those wretched times, and creates a 
generous pleasure in reflecting on the happiness 
we enjoy under a juster and more equal govern- 
ment. Believe me, I never see the reniains of 
that greatness which arose in the past ages on the 
ruins of public freedom and private property, 
but I congratulate with myself on living at a 
time, when the meanest subject is aafree and 
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independent as those royal minions; and when buLaoes 
his property^ whatever it be> is as secure from 
oppression^ as that of the first minister. And 
I 'own this^ congratulation is not the less sincere 
for consi(|eting that the instance befone us is 
taken from the reign of the virgin queen^ which 
it hath been the fashion to cry up 'above that 
of any other of our ppnces K I desire no other 
Oonfutation of so strange unthankful a prefe« 
renee, than the sight of this vast castle^ to-> 
gether with the recollection of those means by 
which its master arrived at his enormous great-" 
nessi. 

Your indignation then, replied Dr^ Arbuth-^ 
!not^ is not so much of the moral, as political 
kind^« But is not the conclusion a little too 

t- The £9U!tious vae, that was afterWaitb x&adft of this 
IniOUNir of magnifying the character of Elizabeth^ may 
\}e seei^ in the Craftsman and Remarks on, the History of 
JEnglaiid. 

^ What the political character of Mr. Ai>i$i»oi!r was^ 
^nay be seen from his Whig-examiner. Thi^ amiable ina4 
"%vas kec»i and even caustic on subjects^ where his [MOty^ 
-^hat isi cwil liberty , was concerned: ^ Nor, let it be any 
^bfcjfK^tion to the character I make him sustain in this 
IDialogue, that he treats Elizabeth's government with 
3:«e8pect in the Freeholder, He bad th^n the people to 
c^ole, who were taught to reverence her memory. He is^ 
liere^ addressing himself^^ in private, to his friends. 

VOX. III. M 
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HMfMijii hasty, when> from the instance of ofie Qtfef*^ 
jrrewn iBTDurite, you infer the general infi^icit 
oi Ihe timtSy in which he flourished ? . I km loto 
I assure yeti^ dne of those unthankful Uen 
forget the blessings they er\joy undetn 
of there justice and moderation than 
Elizabeth, and under a better constitutioii 
government than prevailed in the days of ou 

, feire(athei*Si Yet, setting aside some* partita 

dishoilours of that fieign (of which^ . let * 
tyranny of Leicester^ if you will> be one), I 
see not but the acknowledged virtues : 
princess, and the wisdom of her govemn^ent,. 
may be a proper foundation for all the honours 
that posterity have ever paid t» heira 



Wiere I even disposed to agree wiA you, 
turned Mr. Addison^ I should not have the 
less rea^n for triumjdiing, as I do> on the 
pf^esetit ste^e of our gwertittieiit. For> , if such 
abuses could ci^ep in, and be stiliered fot s(y 

many years under so great a princess, what was 
there not to fear (as what, indeed, did not th^ 
subject actually feel) under some of her sue- 
cessoTis? But> to tp^k my mind firamkly^ I 
se^ no sufficient grounds for thig tlceteiV6 pte^ 
judice, that hath somehow taken pkc^, in fa- 
vour of the GOLDEN iifiiGN, as it is csjled^ of 
Elizaissth. I find neitheir the wisdom, aor 



thetinitile in it ihut can entitld it to A pfAt^ btAiMoC 
ence before all other age^. 

Qb the contmiy,^ said thi, ARfiimnfor, I 

tiever oontesiplat^ the mopumenta of that time^ 

ipritibout a silent admiration of the virtues that 

ladomed it. Hanoes and sages crowd in npoti 

way memory. Nay, the very people yrete of a 

character above what we are acquaint0d with in 

tmr days% I could almost fancy, the soil itself 

irone another fistce, and, as you poets imagine 

on some occasions, that our ancestors lived 

\mder a Inrighter sun and happier climate than 

we can boast of. 

To be sure ! said Mr. AdDIson, smiling : or, 
why not affirm, in the proper language of ro-^ 
msotce, that the women of those days were all 
chaste, and the men valiant ? But cannot you 
suspect at least that there is some enchantment 
in the case^ and that your love of antiquity 
may possibly operate in more instances than 
tiiose of your favourite Greeks and Romans ? 
Tell me honestly, pursued he, hath not this 
distance of a century and a hdf a little imposed 
Upon you ? Do nat these broken towers, whidi 
flioved you just now to so compafltsionate a la- 
mentation over liiem^ dispose you to a grieater 

M 2 
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Dialogue foadoess for the times in winch they acoifei thttC^ 
lit ^ ' . , , ^ 

can be fairly justified ?.•- r • . yoi: 

I will not deny, refaimedDr. ARmjrwsk}n^ 
but we are often very gener6us to the past times^ 
and unjust - enough to the present. But I t^nir 
there is little of this illusion in the case before 
tis. - And, since you call my attention to these 
noble -ruins, let me own to you, that they do 
indeed excite in me a veneration for the times 
of which they present so striking a memoriaL 
But surely not without reason. For there is 
scarce an object in view, that doth not revive 
the memory of some distinguishing character 
of that age, which may justify such vene^" 
ration. - 

Alas! interrupted Mr. Addison, and what 
can these objects call to mind but the memory 
of barbarous manners and a despotic govern- 
ment? 

For the government^ replied Dr. ArbutHt 
NOT, I do not well conceive how any conclusioil 
about that can be drawn from this fabric. Th^ 
MANNERS I ^vi^s thinking of; and I see them 
strongly . expressed in many parts of it. But 
whether barbarous or not, I could almost tal;e 
upon me to dispute with you. And why, in- 
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<jeed, since you allowed yourself to declaim on Di^oaw* 
•fche vices, so apparent, as. you suppoae, }fi this 
^cnomimeut of antiquity, may not 'I have leave 
'feo'donsider it in. another point of view^ and 
;ipre8ent to. you the virtues which, to my eye at 
[Keaist^ are full as discernible ? 

« 

You cannot, continued he, turn your eyes on 
smy part of these ruins, without encountering 
siome memorial of thejnrtue, industry, or in- 

nuity, of our ancestors. 



Look there, said he, on that fine room 
"(pointing to the hall, that lay just beneath 
"them) ; and tell me if you can help respecting 
the HOSPrrALmr which so much distinguished 
the palaces of the great in those simpler ages. 
TTou gave an invidious turn to this circumstance 
V^hen you chose to consider it only in the light 
of wasteful expence and prodigality. But no 
virtue is privil^ed from an ill name. And, on 
second thoughts, I persuade myself, it will ap- 
pear you have injured this, by so uncandid an 
appellation. Can it deserve this censure, that 
the lord of this princely castle threw open his 
doors and spread his table for the reception of 
his friends, his followers, and even for the 
foyal entertainment of his sovereign ? Is any 
^xpenee more proper than tliat which tends to 
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P^A^^ o6A6Uiate ^ fneiuhfaips^ spread die interests of 
societjr) Md ktiit maokind txq[etber by a gene** 
Itmtt ooudft^uiiicatioii ia these advantegea of 
WeiEdth atid fortune? HieartB of a r^&rada^ 
q«ieBter€4 Hi&ury were then unkaowii. Itie 
same bell^ that called the great man to hti 
table^ invited the neighbourhood all around^^ 
and pitx^laiitied a holiday to ike wfaofa» co6n* 
frf^. Who doe6 not fed Ihe daGonsoK, 
and tindersCand the beoeBts of this magnifi^ 
cence ? The pre-eniiuende of rank atid fcrbnm 
was nobly sustained ; the subordination of so-* 
tSety preserved : and yet this envy, thitiiso 
apt to attend die great^ happily avoided. HencA 

1 iMOBXk ex|>r8S9e6. this usfe of the Table pfettity-^ 
*IAIAS ME21THN TPAHEZAN, ^'E^t^i?, c. ^7- 

in Besides thb sort of hospitality^ there was another stiB 
more noble and di9interested^ which distinguis^d the 
early times^ especially the purer ages of chivalry, ft wtt 
CQstdmaryj it seen^^ for the great lords te Ix up RSLHE^fe 
on the TOQ& and battlements of their castlis te a sigoid^ef 
hospitality to all adventurei^ and noble {)assengers. 
'* Adoncques etoit une eoustume en la Grant Bretagne 
(says the author of the old romance, called Perceforest) 
et f ut tant que charity regna illecque^ tous gentils hommes 
cft nobles dames fsiisoient mettre an plus hault de Icur 
iiostel ong heaulme^ en si one que tous geutils lEkommes et 
gentiUes femmes trespassans les chemins^ e^trassent h^uc^ 
dyement en leur hostel comme en leur propre 5 car leurs 
biens estoient davantage k tous nobles hommea et fezl^nea 
tres|<a«sans Je royaulme." Vol. iii. fol, >03.. 
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the weight m^ ipflpwc? ^ ^h? 9l4.P9l^lity> 
viyo mgagied the ^f^i^^, ae wel} a9 p9};^aD4l?4 
the ViBnemtbn, of jth? people. Jb, the n»Pm 
tine, niral industry gpurishcd : pr7VjM;e lu^umr 
was idiscQuragied : aUji in hoth iv^ys ^at frifr 
git WBfiidty of Ufe^ oyr povptffjf gi^^ w4 
ornament in tfao6« dftf a, iva^ pis^perviefl a^^fl pff 
motecL 

ft 9r9^ld fippij yaw pajoefjrrijp^ I jjpu.hjt, s^i^ 
itfr,Appi80N, tp obseire "the factipp9 uae^ t^a^ 
wjw jviade of thU ma^g^ifipence, ?»d the tende^gr 
it ha4 to fiM]^rt the pride and insolenoe of tjie 
^ qobilky. Tfa/e interest of the grcj^t, ][ fi^ 
•fiwd, was but another naXQue for %hfi s^yery of 
tbe {i6(4>le «• 

>> This is not sai4 witlioiit authority : " Give me leave, 
** says <me, to hold this paradox^ that the 



" nevgr mcnne idle, never more ignorant in maniirf arty^ 

aei-er more &ctious in following the parties of princes 

'"'ATtbeirlandkMds, qeser more base (^I m^s^j) Iren* 

5^«laioe^ tium in that sfge, vherein great men kiept 

.^^pea hooaes for all comen and gipcn : and that In our 

age, wherein we have better learned each man to life of 

his own, and great men keep not sudi troops of lAe 

servants, not otkf the English are become very indus* 

^ious and ddKol in maoaal aicts, but also Hie tjmniqr 

of lords and gcntiboMnMabatoi, trfbewhy they nniiriAiid 

*^ privte liinaaniiirni and cml wars, wfOk die ^Ut>«^ay 

^'of tiie comBMo paaipie.'' FTvafMoamw'iifMirary^ 

Fut III. Ch. r. 
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ViAiMijB I see it. Dr. Arbuthnot said, in a di£%reiit 
Hght ; and so did our princes themselves, who 
tould not but he well acquainted withthe pro^ 
perefiects of that interest. They considered 
the weight of the nobility, as a counterpoise to 
their own sovereignty. It was on this acooant 
they had used all means to lessen their influ- 
ence. But the consequence was beside their 
expectation. The authority of the crown fell 
with it : and, which was still less expected by 
political men, the liberty of the people, after 
it had wantoned for a time, sunk under the ge- 
neral oppression. It was then discovered, but 
a little of the latest, that public freedom throve 
best, when it wound itself about the stock of 
the ancient nobility. In truth, it was the de« . 
feet, not the excess, of patrician influence, that 
made way for t^e miseries of the next cen;* 
tury. 

You see then it is not without cause that I 
lay a stress, even in a political view, on this 
popular hospitality of the great in the former 
ages **. 

o Dr. Arbuthnot, too^ has his authority. A &mous 
politician of the last century expresseth himself to much 
the same purpose, after his manner : '* Ifenceforth, says 
he, [that is, after the statutes against retainers in Hbn, 
yiFs rejgn] the country lives, and great tables of the non 



/ 
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--But^ lest you think I sit too long at th^ ^*^?f^^ 
table^ let us go on to the tiltvard, which lies 
just before us ; that school of fortitude and ho^ 
nour.tp our generous forefathers. A younger 
fancy^ than mine, would be apt to kindle at 
the sight. And our sprightlier friend here, I 
dare say^ has already taken fire at the remem- 
braqce of the gallant exercises, which were ce- 
lebrated in that quarter. 

» 
Mr. Di^BY owned, he had a secret venera* 

tion for the mainly games of that time, which 

he had seen so triumphantly set forth in the 

C>Jd. poets and romancers^ 

Right, said Mr. Addison ; it is precisely ih 
*^hat circumstance that the enchantment co4- 
sists. Some of our best wits have taken a deaj . 
of idle pains to ennoble a very barbarous 
entertainment, and recommend it to us under , 
^he specious name of gallantry and honour.^ 
JBut Mr. DiGBy sees through the cheat. Not 

iDility* wliich no longer nourished veins that would bleed 
JEbr tfaem, were fruitless and loathsome till they changed 
^^he air, and of princes became iiourtiersr where their re- 
"^remies, nerer to have been exhausted by beef and mutton, 
'mtere fbond narrow; whence followed racking of rents, 
aind, at length, sale of lands.** Sir James Hakiixngton*s 
- C)9&^i7A> p. 40. Lo9d. 1656^ 
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i^i^umvE that I doubt, continued he, but the Doet^* 
UL ... . 

fiiow he is in'the vein .of panegyric. Will hiya 

mighty stress on these barbarities ; and perhaps 

compare them widi the exercises in tibe Rot^n 

Circus, or the Olympic Barriers. 

And why not ? interrupted Dr. Arbuthnot. 
The tendency of all three was the same ; to in- 
vigorate the faculties both of mind and body ; 
to give strength, grace, and dexterity, to the 
limbs; and fire the mind with a generous 
emulation of the manly and martial virtues. 

Why truly, said Mr. Addison, I shall not 
deny that all three, as you observe, were much 
of the same merit. And, now your hand is ia 
for this sort of encomium, do not forget to ce- 
lebrate the sublime taste of our forefathers for 
bear-baiting P, as well as tilting ; and tell us 



P IVue it is^ that this divortisement of bear-baiting 
not altogether unknown in the age of Elizabeth^ and,, 
as it seemeth, not much misliked of master Stow' him- 
0cjf , who hath very graphically described it He is speak^ 
ing of the Danish embassador's leo^tion and .euttertain-r 
ment at Greenwich in 1586. *^ As the better sort, saitlv 
he, had their conrement disports, so weve not the .ardi« 
pary people excluded £rom competent pleasure. For> upoa 
.a green, very specious and lax^, wheoe tbojosands might 
stsoid. and behold with good ^ontentoieniti fheir 
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too, how glorionsly the mob of those days, as ^^JS?''* 
well as their betters, used to belabour one 
bother. 

■ 

I confess, said Dr. Arbutsnot, the softness 
of our manners makes it difficult to speak on 
this subject without incurring the ridicule, you 
appear so willing to employ against me. But 
you mnst not think to discredit these gymnas- 
tics by a little raillery, which has its founda-> 
tion only in modem prejudices. For it is no 

XAiTiKG and bull-baiting (tempei*ed with other naerry 
disports) were exhibited ; whereat it cannot be spoken of 
^Iffaat {Measure the people took. 

For it was a sport alone> of these beasts, continusth 

Ihe historian, to see the bear with his pink-eyes leering 

jifter his -enemies 3 the nimbleness and wait of the dog to 

take his advantage j and the force and experience of the 

bear again to avoid the assaults ; if he were bitten in one 

place, how he would pinch in another to get free ; and i'f 

-he were once taken, then what slnft with biting, clawing, 

Toerii^^tugghig, grasping, tumbling, and tossing, iie would 

wock to wind himself away ; and,, when he wad loose^ to 

-shake his ears wUh the bl^od and slaver about his phis- 

Xkomy, was a pittance of good relief. The like pastime 

dsotif the bun. — ^And now the day being fnr spent, and 

tSie sun in his decimation, 4^e embassador withdrew tq 

ius kxfgii^ by barge to XT&osby's "place ; where, no doubt» 

TBI8 DAY*S SOLEMNITY WAS THOUGHT UPON AND TALKED 
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>^«^g<5UB seeret that the gravest and politest men bf an* 
tiquity were of my mind. You will hardly 
suspect Plato of incivility, either in his nqtions 
or manners: And need I remind you how much 
he insists on the gymnastic discipline ; without 
which he could not have formed, or nt least 
have supported, his Republic ? 

^ . It was upon this principle, I suppose then, 
$aid Mr. Digby, or perhaps in imitation of his 
Grcecian master^ that our Milton laid so gr^t 
a stress on this discipline in his tractate of 
EDUCATION. And before him, in the Very time 
you speak of, Ascha^^?, I observe, took no 
small pains to much tb^ san^e purpose in his 

TOXOPHILUS, 

It is very clear, resumed Dr. Arbuthnot, 
from these instances, and many more that 
might be given, that the ancients were not sin- 
gular in their notions on this subject. But, 
since you have drawn me into a grave defence 
of these exercises, let me further own to you 
that I think the Gothic Tilts and Tournaments 
exceeded, both in use and elegance, even the 
Grcecian gymnastics «. They were a more 
direct image of w^r, than any of the games at 

H See the ^archarsis of Luciah:. 
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Oh/mpid. And ifXenophon could be so lavish dialog w^ 
in his pl'aises on the Persian practice of hunt- 
ing, because it had some resemblance to the 
exerci^ of arms, what would he not have said 
of ah institution^ which has all the forms of a 
real combat ? 

But there was an elegance, too, in the 

cotiduct of the tournament, that might recon- 

" cile it even to modem delicacy. For, besides 

the splendor of the shew ; the dexterity, with 

which these exercises were performed ; and the 

fancy, that appeared in their accoutrement, 

dresses, and devices ; the whole contest was 

ennobled with an air of gallantry, that must 

liave had a great effect in refining the manners 

of the combatants. And yet this gallantry had 

no ill influence on morals ; for, as you insulted 

tte just now, it was the odd humour of those 

days for the women to pride themselves in their 

chastity '^ as well as the men in their valour. 

I" If the reader be complaisant enough to admit the 
i, it may be accounted for^ on the ideas of chivalry, 
the following manner. The knight forfeited all pre- 
hensions to the fevour of the ladies, if he felled, in any 
<i«gree, in the point of valour. And, reciprocally, (he 
c^laim which the ladies had to protection and courtesy 
^rom' the order x)f knights, was founded singly in the repu* 



VuLOQum Ij^ gi^^yt^ I conaidcr the Tourmy, as ttw 
best school of civility ad well as heroisEKE' 
'^ High^rected thoughts, seated ia a heart ^^i 
courtesy/* as an old writer^ well expresses £^ 
was the proper character of such as had bee^aa 
trained in this discipline. 

No wonder then, pursued he, the poets aim ^ 
romanoe^writers took so much pains to immoK*--' 
talize these trials of manhood. It was hist 
' what Pindar and Homer himself, those ar&*- 
cient masters of romance, had done before 
them. And how could it be otherwise ? Thf 
shew itself, as I said, had something very taking 
in it i whilst every graceful attitude of persoii| 
with every generous movement of the mind, 
afforded the finest materials for description* 

tation of chastity, which was the fismale point of honour. . 
<^' Ce dbfoit que les dames avoient sur la chevalerie (sajrs 
, M. D£ LA CuRNE DE Ste Palaye) dcvoit dtre conditionel; 
il supposoit que lein* conduite et ieur reputation ne les 
rendoient point indignes de Tespece d*association qui les 
unissoit k cet ordre uniquement fond^ sur rhonneur. 

Par oeOe vofe (says an old Epench writer^ the cheTailer 
Ds LA Tour, about the year 1371) les bonnes se craignoU 
ent et se tenoient i^us fermes de &ire chose dont elles 
peussent perdre Ieur honneur et Ieur etat. Si touldr^fe 
que ceiHi temps fust revenu, carje penSt qtCU fCen seroit pas 
tant de blamnies comme U est d present, 
« Sir Philip Sydney. 
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kud I am even ready to believe, that what litre ^^^jj^ 
tNMur cenf ured in their writings, as &Ise, incre^ 
dible^ and fantastic, was frequently but a just 
eopy^ of life, and that there was more of truth 
and reality^ in their representations, than we 
are apt to imagine. Their notions of honour 
and gallantry were carried to an elevation % 

< What is hinted^ here^ of the reality of. these repre^ 
taitatioas* hath been lately shewn at large in a learned 
memoir on this 8iU>ject^ which the reader wOl find in the 
uth Tbiti. of Hist, db l'Acad* n£s Inscriptions by 
BkLCBs Lbttkbs. 

tt Thb fepresentation of things in the age* of ehivahy 

igiees with what we are told by the author of the memdr 

just quoted: " Les premieres lecons/' (says he, speakii^ 

DC tiiB manner in which the youth were educated in the 

hdUiieB of the Great, which were properly the schools of 

ikmm draes) " qu'on leur donnoit> regardoient princi-^ 

faimmtai Vtmour de Dieu, et de$ dames, c*e8t-k-dire, la 

Jheligioii* et la galanterie. Mais autant la devotion qu*oi!i 

IcUf iniq^oit ^toit accompagnee de pueriih^ et de super- 

«titloti85 autant Tamour des dames, qu*on leur recomman- 

^Aoftt^ ^tdit il rempli de raffinembnt et de fakatismb. 

fi 9Cfnbk qu^on ne pouvoit, dans ces ai6cles ignorans et 

pr^tienter aux hcxnmes la religion sous une 

UBBez materielle pour la mettre k leur port^ ; ni 

doaner, en mime terns, une idde de Tamour asscB 

t, asseB metajAyiy^quc, pous* prevenir les desordres et 

etssbB, dont etoit capable ime nation qui coaeervoit 

r-tout le Caractere impetueux qu'elie montroit 11 la 

guerre." Tom. xx. p. 600. 

Doe sees then the origin of that furious gallantry which 
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ihALooim. which, ill these d^enerate days, hurts the 
credit of their story ; just as I have met with 
men that have doubted whether the virtues of 
the Reguli and the SciPios of ancient hme 
were not the o&priug of pure fancy. 

runs through th6 old romances. And] so lolig as' the re* 
Jinement and fanaticism, which the writer speaks of« were- 
kept in full vigour by the force of institatiim and the' 
fashion of the times^ the morals of these enanioiired 
knights mighty for any thing I know, be as. pure as their 
apologist represents them. At the same time it must foe 
confessed that this discipline was of a nature very likdLy to 
relax itself under another state of things, and certainly to 
be misconstrued by those who should come to look upoa 
these pictures of a refined and spiritual passion, as incredible 
and fantastic. And hence, no doubt^ we are to aeconnt 
for that censure which a famous wiiter, and one of thd 
ornaments of Elizabeth's own age, passeth on the old 
books of chivahry. His expression is downright, and some* 
, what coarse. *' In our fathers time nothing was read but 
book^ of chivalry, wherein a man by reading should be 
led to none other end, but only to manslaughter and 6a«<* 
drye. If any nian suppose they were good enough to pass < 
the time withall, he is deceived. For surely vain wordB 
do work no small thing in vain, ignorant, and young 
minds, especially if they be given any thing thereunto of 
their own nature.'* He adds; like a good Protestant^ 
" These books, as I have heard say, were made the most 
y part in abbayes and monasteries ; a very likely and fit fruit 

of such &a idle and blind kind of living/' Praf, to As- 
Cham's Toxophilus, 1571. 

I thought it but just to set down this censure of Mr. 
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Nay now. Dr. Arbuthnot, said Mr. Aobi- Dui^oue 
150N, you grow quite extravagant. What you, 
who are used to be so quick at espying^ all 
abuses in science, and defects in good taste, 
turn advocate for these fopperies ! Mr. Digby 
and I shall begin to think you banter us, in 
this apology for the andieht gymnastics, and 
are only preparing a chapter for the facetious 
meiiioifs^, you sometimes promise us. 

Never more in earnest, I assure you, replied 
the Doctor. I know what you have to object 
to these pictures of life and manners. But, if 
they virill not bear examining as copies, they 
jnay deserve to be imitated as models. And 
their use, methinks, might atone for some de- 
fects in the article of probability. 



lscham over-against the candid representation pf the 
3E^nch memorialist. — However, what is stud of the influ* 
^^Hce, which this ancient institution had on the character 
«3^Ms countrymen, is not to be disputed. ^' Les preceptes 
^ES.*viiour repandqient dans le commerce des dames ces con- 
federations et ces egards respectueux, qui, n*ayant jamais 

^ti efiac^s de Tesprit des Francois, ont toujours fait un des 

<»ractferes distinctifs de nfttre nation." 

* Of ScRiBLERUs. See the vith chapter of that learned 
Work, On the ancient Gymnastics, 

VOL. III. K 
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DuLoovx For my part^ I consider the legaids of an- 
cient chivalry in a very serious lights 

As niches, filFd with statues to invite 
Young valours forth — * 

as Ben. Jonson^ a valorous h^rdy poet^ and 
who^ himself, would have made a good 
knight-errant, justly says of them. For, it is 
certain, they had this efiect. The youth, in 
general, were fired with the love of martiij ex- 
ercises. They were early formed ^o nabits o( 
iatigue and enterprise. And, together wi^ 
this warlike spirit, the profession of chivalry 
was favourable to .every other virtue^ Afbr 
bility, courtesy, generosity, veracity, these 
. were the qualifications most pretended to by 
the men of arms, in the days of pure and un- 
corrupted chivalry. We do not perhaps, our- 
selves, know, at this distance of time, how 
much we are indebted to the force of this sin- 
gular institution. But this I may presume to 
say, that the men, among whom it arose and 
flourished most, had prodigious obligations t» 
it. No policy, even of an ancient l^slatoi^^ 
could have contrived a better expedient to cul- 
tivate the manners and tame the spints of a 

» MAsauBs^ p. 181. WhalbvIs edition. 
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rude and ignorant people. I could almost Duuwob 
fancy it providentially introduced among the 
northern nations, to break the fierceniess of 
their natures, and prevent that brutal savage*- 
ftess and ferocity of character, which must 
otherwise have grown upon them in the darker 
ages. 

Nay, the generous sentiments, it inspired, 
perhaps contributed very much to awaken an 
emulation of a different kind ; and to bring on 
those days of light and knowledge which have 
disposed us, somewhat unthankfully, to vilify 
and defame it. This is certain, that the first 
essays of wit and poetry, those harbingers of 
returning day to every species of good letters, 
were made in the bosom of chivalry^ and amidst 
the assemblies of noble dames, and courteous 
knights. And we may even observe, that the 
best of our modern princes, such as have been 
most admired for their personal virtues, and 
have been most concerned in restoring all the 
. arts of civility and politeness, haye been passion- 
4itely addicted to the feats of ancient prowess. 
In die number of these, need I remind you of 
"the courts of Fkancis I, and Henry IV, to say 
:xiothirig of our own Edwaiids and Henrys, 
^nd that mirrour of all their virtues in one, - • 

N 2 



PiAt^im H* Wis, ill tfufh; to speak the language of thtt 
time, the very flower of knighthood, and con* 
tfibuted ibore than any body else, by his pen^ 
a^ well as sword, to throw a lustre on the ptb** 
fessi6h of chivkhry. But the thing itself, how* 
evek* adorned by his wit and i^eoinmended hy 
his manners, was barbarous ; the ofisprtiig ot 
Gothic fierceness ; and shews the times, which 
favoured it so. much, to have scarcely emerged 
frohi their original rudeness and brutality, 
Yoii inay celebrate, as loudly as you please^ 
the deeds of thes6 wonder-^working knights; 
Alas, what affinity have such prodigies to our 
life and manners ? The old poet, you quoted 
just now with approbation, shall tell 'tis tho 
difference: 

The$e were bold stories of our Arthur^ s age : 
But here are pth^r acts, another stage 
And scene appears ; it is not since as then ; 
No giants, dwarfs, or monsters here, but BfEN'. 

Or, if you want a higher authority, we should 
not, methinks, on such an occasion, forget the 
admirable Cervantes, whose ridicule hatb 
brought eternal dishonour on the profession of 

knight-errantry. 

« Speeches at Frinc^ Henay's barriers* 
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■ With jTDUr leave^ interrupted Dn Arbuth* DiAtoevt ■ 
Ncyi*^ I have reason to except i^nst botfi youl? 



authorities. At best^ they do but oondeinn 
4i6i»er of chivalry^ and the madness of con- 
tinuing' the old romantic spirit in times when, 
from » change of manners and policy, it was 
nolotiger in season^ Adventures^ we will say, 
yfmst^ of course to cease, when giants and mon* 
sters disappeared. And yet have thi^ totally 
disaipjpeared, and have giants and monsters 
bimi- iio where heard of out of the castles and 
ferdits of our old romancers ? *Tis odds, me- 
thiAkii, but, in the sense of £lizabeth*s good 
sfAi|ects, Philip II. might be a giant at least: 
and, without a little of this adventurous spirit, 
it may be a question whether all her enchan- 
ters, I mean her Burleighs and Walsikghams, 
would have proved a match for him. I men- 
tion this the rather to shew you^ how little 
obligation his countrymen have to your Cer- 
V'antes for laughing away the remains of that 
prowess, which was the best support of the 
iSipani^A 'monarchy. 

As if, said Mr. Addison, the prowess of 
any people were only to be kept ative.by theijf 
running mad. But let the case of the Spaniards 
be what it will, surely we, of this countiy, 
have little obligation to the spirit of chivalry, if 
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DiAL^K* it; were only that it prddticed, or encouraged 
at. least, and hath.novr entailed upon us, the 
cutoe: of duelling ; which even yet domineers in: 
the i&sbionable worlds in. spite bf all tiiat.wit, 
and; !reasofD> and religion itself^ have done to 
subdue it. *Tis true>.,at present this .law of 
arms : is. appealed to only iu i the case of some 
high point of nice and mysterious hjonour. 
But in. the !happier. days, you celebrate, it was 
called ia aid, on.co^imon occasions. Even 
questions of right and;. property, you. i^Qpw, 
were determine :at the barriers*: -and jb^to 
force Was allowed the most equitable,; as ijveU 
as shortest, way of deciding aU disputes both 
concerning a man « estate and honour*. . • 

You might observe too, interposed DrJ An- 
BUTHNOT, that this was the way in which thos'e 
fiercer disputes concerning a mistress, or a 
kingdom, were frequently decided. And, if 
this sort of decision, in such cases, were still 

a There was an instance of this kind; and perhaps the 
latest upon record in our history, in the 13th year . of the 
queeuj, when '^ a combat was appointed to have been 
fought for a certain manor, and demaii^ lands belonging 
tiiereto, in Kent'* The matter was compromised in the 
end. But not tDl after the u^ual forms had been observed^ 
by the two parties : of which we have a curious and ciis 
cumstantial detail in HolmhedCs Chronicles, p. 1^^5. 
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in use among. Christian princes, you might cc^l Puu>gok 
it perhaps a barbarous custom: but would it 
le ever the worse, do you think, for their good 
subjects?* • 



Perhaps it would not, returned Mr. Addi- 
son, in some instances. And yet will you af- 
firm, that tTiose good subjects were in any en- 
viable situation, under their lighting masters ? 
After all, allowing you to put the* best con* 
struction you cannon these usages of our fore^ 
Withers, ! , 

^^ all we find 
Is, that they did their work and din'd, 



9f 



And though such feats may argue a sound ath- 
letic constitution, you must excuse ine, if I am 
not foTWard to entertain any high notions of 
their civility. • 

Their civility, said JDr. Arbuthnot, is ano- 
ther consideration. The hall and tilt-yard 
are certainly good proofs of what they are al- 
leged for, the hospitality and bravery of our 
ancestors. But it hath not been maintained, 
that these were their only virtues. On the 
contrary, it seems to me, that every flowef of 
humanity, every elegance of art and genius, 
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"OuL^M \|rstg.cKiltivated amongst them. For an instance^ 
rieerf we look any further than the lake^ which 
in the flourishing times of this castle was so 
famous, and which we even now trace in the 
finding bed of that fine meadow ? 

I do not understand you, replied Mr. An- 
DISON. I can easily imagine what an embel^ 

« 

lishment thajb lake niust have been to the castle; 
but am at a loss to conceive what flowers oi 
wit and ingenuity,' to use your own senigmati-- 
cal language, could be raised or so much a». 
' watered by it. 

And have you then, returned Dr. AUbuth- 
^OT, so soon forgotten the large description^ 
you gave us just now^ of the shows and pa- 
geants displayed on this lake? And can any 
thing better declare the art, invention, and in^* 
genuity, of their conductors ? Is not this canal 
as good a memorial of the ardour and success 
with which the finer exercises of the mind were 
pursued in that time, as the tilt-yard, we have 
now left, is of the address anj^ dexterity shewn 
in those of the body ? 

I remember, said Mr. Addison, that many* 
of the shows, intended for the queen's enter- 
tainment at this place, were exhibited on that 
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canal; But as ta any art or b*auty of con*- ^m^ 
trtvance — '^ ' 

I ' ■ ^ _ 

• • ' y. ■ ' '. ill *J - » > ' ,1 - 

*^ You/tee none, I suppose/*- ■• '^" n 'n-^ i^. 

Why truly none, resiitned ;^r. AdbisoU;* 
To me they seeih'ed but well enough suited to 
the other barbarities of the time, "^llie Lad^ 
of the Lake and her train of Nereids,"* was'tiot 
that the principal ? And can it pass for any 
filing better than a jumble oP Gothic romance 
and pagan fable ? a barbarous modem conceit, 
varnished over with- a little classical pedantry? 



.1 ' 



And ii that the best word you can affi>M(/ 
said pr, ArbuthnOt, to these ingenious dte-' 
vices ? Thebusiness \vas, to welcome the Queen 
to this palace, and at the satne time to celebrate 
tibe honours of her government; And whit 
mote decent way of complimenting a great 
Prince, than through the veil of fiction? or 
what so elegant way of entertaining a learned 
Prince, as by working up that fiction out of 
the old poetical story ? And if something pf the 
Gothic romance adhered to these classical fie* 
tions, it was not for any barbarous pleasure, 
that was taken in thi^ patchwork, but that the 
artist found means to incorporate them with 
the highest grace and ingenuity. For what. 
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DutoGUB; io^othfir words,/ was the Ladi/ of the Lake (the 
particular that gives most ofience to your d^ 
cacy), but the presiding nymph of the stream^ 
on which these shews were' presentedrf And, if 
the contrivance was to give us this nymph un- 
4^F a. name that; romance had made familiar, 
y^hat;!(f9s ]tlii$:,l)i^t t^ing advantage of a popu-r 
lar. prejudice to .introduce his tiqtiorj with wore 

Sdaiws and prpbabiUty ? 

. •< . ■ •■ • 

, ;JE^fe s^e t^^^.j^^priety of the scene itself, fop 
tbjB, d^^ignqr;'^, .purpose, and the exact decorum 
witji, ; r which these fanciful personages were 
brought in upon it. It was not enough, that 
th^d^agan deities, w,^re siiinmomed to pay tb^r 
hojqi^e to the qjieeij. They , were, ^ fhe. deities^ 
oi^a^ fount and ocean^i the watery . nymphs 
and, de^i-gods,: and, these were to play their 
pjirt^in. their own element. Could any pr epa^ 
ration l?e more artful for the panegyric designed, 
on tlie naval glory of that reign? Or, could: 
any representation be more grateful to the 
queen of the ocean, as Elizabeth was then 
called, than such as expressed her sovereignty 
in those regions ? Hence the sea-grpen Nejr^ids, 
the Tritons, and Neptune himself, were thp 
proper actors in the drama. And the oppor* 
tunity of this spacious lake gave the easiest ip-? 
troductioi^ and most natural appearance to tb^ 
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•^ole scenery. Let me add too, iti filrthet Btawccji 
<*ontnieiidation of the taste which was shewn iA 
these agreeable ftlncies, that the attributes ahd 
dresses of the deities themselves were studied 
with care ; and the most learned poets of the 
time employed to make them speak and act in 
character. So that an old Greek or Roman 
might have applauded the contrivance, and 
have almost fended himself assisting at a r^ 
ligious ceremony in his own country. 

And, to shew you that all this propriety was 
intended by the designer himself, and not ima- 
gined at pleasure by his encomiast ; I remem- 
ber, that when, some years after, the earl of 
Hbrtpord had the honour to receive the queen 
at his seat in Hampshire^ because he had no 
such canal as this in readiness on the occasion, 
he set on a vast number of hands to hollow a 
fcason in his park for that purpose. With -so 
great diligence, and so exact a decorum w^r^ 
these . entertainments conducted I 

Did not I tell you, interposed Mr. Addisoi^;, 

^mddressing himself to Mr. Di6by, to what/siti 

extravagance the Doctor s admiration of the an- 

<^ient times would carry him ? Could you have 

€Xjpected ^11 this harangue on the art, elogs^qqe, 

and decorum of xkE princely PLEMURESiOF 
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DiALOGVB Kenelworth ^ ? And must not it divert Vdu 
to see the unformed genius of. that age tricked 
out in the graces of Roman or eireii Attic po^ 
liteness? 

Mr. DiGBY acknowledged, it was very ge- 
nerous in the Doctor to represent in so &ir a 
light the amusements of the ruder ages. But 
I was thinking, said he, to what cause it could 
possibly be owing, that these pagan fancies had 
acquired so general a consideration in the days 
of Elizabeth. 

The general, passion lor these fancies, re- 
turned Dr. Arbuthnot, was a natural conse- 
quence of the revival of learning. The first 
books, that came into vogue, were the poets« 
And nothing could be more amusing to rude 
minds, just opening to a taste of letters^ than 
the fabulous story of the pagan gods, which is 
constantly interwoven in every piece of ancient 
poetry. Hence the imitative arts of sculpture^ 
paintingj and poetry y were immediately €fm- 
ployed in thiese pagan exhibitions. But this 
was Qot all. The first artists in every kind 

• 

\f Alluding to a .tract> SQ called^ by Gascoignb^ an at'* 
tendant on the court, and poet of that time, who hath 
gitren U8 a narrative of the entertainments tlmt passed on 
^s occasfion at Ktnelvajvih, 
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were of Italy; and it was but natural for them ^uf** 
to act thejte fables over again on the very spot 
that had fivst produced them. These too were ^ 
the masters to the rest of Emrape. So tturf: 
fashion concurred with the other prejudices of 
the time, to recommend this practice to the 
learned. 

From the men of art and literature the en- . 
thusiasni spead itself to the great ; whose sh* 
preme delight it was to^see the wonders of the 
old poetical story brought forth, and realized, 
as it were, before them ^ And what, in truth, 

^ Hence then it is that a celebrated dramatic writer oC 
^tliose days represents the entertainment of masks and 
SHOWS, as the highest indulgence that could be pro- 
dded for a luxurious and happy monarch. His words m . 

'' Music and'poetry are his delight. 
Therefore 1*11 have ItalUm masques by night. 
Sweet speeches, comedies, and pleasing ^hows ^ 
And in the day, when he fk^ walk abroad. 
Lake Sylvaw Nymphs, my pages shall be clad : 
My men, like Satybs, grazing on the lawns, 
Shan with their goat-feet fiance the antic hay : 
Sometimes a lovely boy in Diak*s shape, 
l!Vith haiTi that gilds the water as it glides, 
Orownets 6t pearb about his naked arms. 
And in his sportful hands an olive-ttee, 
Shan bathe him in a spring, and there hard-bf^ 
One like Act jBOK^ pequng through the grov<>^ -" 
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^^*j2|J^ could they do better ? For, if I ^te not a 
little afraid of your raillery, I should desire <to 
know what dourtly amusements even of oiir 
tinie afe comparable to the shows andmasqued^ 
which were the delight and improvement of 
the court of Elizabeth. I say, the improve- 
' rnent ; for, besides that these shows were tiot 
in the number of the inerudit.^ voluptates, 
so justly charadterized and condemhed by a 
wise ancient, they were even highly useful and 
instructive. These devices, composed out of 
the poetical history, were not only the vehicles 
of compliment to the great on certain solemn 
occasions, but of the soundest moral lessons, 
which were artfully thrown in, and recom- 
mended to them by the charm of poetry arid 
numbers. Nay, some of these masques were 
moral dramas in fo^m^ where the virtues and 
vices were impersonated. We know the cast 
of their composition by what we see of these 



Shall* by the angry Goddess be transform^ 
Such things as these best please his Majesty." 

Marlow*s Edward II. 
And how exactly this dramatist painted the humour of 
the times^ w^ may see from the entertainment provided, 
not many years after, for the receptiop of King James at 
Altfiorp in Northamptonshire; where this very design of 
Sylvan Nymphs, Satyrs^ and Action, was executed in a 
masque by B. Jonsqx. 
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fictions in the next reign ; and hav^ rolsbii {o ihalo^vb 
<idno^ve of them liith reverence when ^e find 
llie names of FLBTCHEk tod Jonson ^ to some 
of them. ; I say nothing of Jones and Lawss^ 
thoi]^ alL tlie el^nce of their resptetive arts 
ivas called in to assist the poet in the contri-^ 
Vance and execution of these entertainments. 



And^ liow ttie poets have iailen in niy way^ 
let tiie further observe, that the ms^hifest supe- 
rioritjr.of this class of writers in Elizabeth's 
fdgn, and that of her successor, over alt oth^i^ 
who have succeeded to them^ is, among odler 
reasons, to be ascribed to the taste which then 
pi-evailed folr these moral represehtatibnS; This 
tai^t thein tb animate and impersonate every 
thing. Rude minds, you will say, naturklly 
giV^ into this practice; Without doubt. But 
art and genius do not disdain to cultivate and 
improve it. Hence it is, that we finid in the 
phtaseolbgy and mode of thinking of that time, 
and of that time only, the esiierice of the truest 
and sublimest poetry. 

^ Whom his friend Mr. Seldeh characterizeth in thia 
ioanner, 

^' Omiiid cs»inina docttxs 
Et calles mytbttv plasmata et historiam/' 

Tit. of Hon. p. 46C. 
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ihAtMOB \^ithout doubt, Mr. Addisok said^ tliepbehf 
try of that time is of a. bd:ter. taste than ccKdd 
well have been expected froni its barbttntmia 
other instances. Bat such prodigies a& ShaIUB% 
SPEAR and *Sp£N8£r would do great ! thii^gs m 
any age^ and und^ eifery. clisadvantage. . r 

'" . ^ ■ . ■ ■ . ■ . , r 

■■•• . • ■ I i ■ • . ^ •• 

Most certainly they would, returned Dr* Ar- 
BUTHNOT, }>ut not the thiio^s that you 94^ire 
so much in these immortal writers* At^y i^ 
you will excuse the intermixture of a lit^ phi« 
losophy ia these ramblingS| I, will attempt to 
account for it. * .. 

There is, I think, in the revolutions of taste 
and language, a certain point, which is nore 
favourable to the purposes of poetry, than any 
other. It may be difficult to fix this point 
with exactness. But we shall hardly mistake 
in supposing it Ues somewhere between the rude 
essays of uncorrected fancy, on the one hand, 
and the refinements of reason and science^ on 
the other. 

And such appears to have been the condition 
of our language in the age of Elizabeth. It 
was pure, strong, and perspicuous, without 
afiectation. At the saine time/ the high figu^ 
nttive 'manner^ which fits a language so pecu* 



fearly for the uses of the poet, had not yet beeii Thktt^Qvm' 
iiotitrolled by the prpsaic genius of pliilosophy 
and logics Indeed, this character' bad been 
struck M deeply into the j&^i^/i^A tongGie^ tfasfc 
it was not to be removedUbf a»y ordinaryim^ 
]>rovenients in cif^er: the reason of which 
might be^ the d^jiight which was taken by the 
^hgUih vciry early in their old mtsteries and 
AidftidSTTiES ; and the continuance of the same 
spirit in succeeding times, by means of their 
If Asaufis and triumphs. And something like 
this, I observe, attended the prepress of the 
6re€^ and Roman poetry ; which was the truest 
poetry, on the clown^s maxim in Shakespear, 
because it was the most feigning ®. It had its 
rise, you know, like ours, from religion : and 
pagan religion, of all others, was the properest 
to introduce and encourage a spirit of allegory 
and moral fiction. Hence we easily account 
Ibf the allegoric cast of their old dramas, which 
liav:e a great resembknce to our ancient mora- 
lities. Necessity is brought in as ^ person of 
ihe drama, in one of ^EschylUs's plays ; and » 

- « Sacrifices, fsAys pLtrrAKCH, without cfiorimes and with- 
'«tf< musiCy we have knmon: but for poetry, wiihoutfabU 
^andwithottifictioik, ti^e know of no such thing, Bvcrictf fih 

th aud. pojSt. vol 5* p. 16. 
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biAi.»QOK D£A!rR in one of Euripides ^ to saynothing 0^ 
many shadowy persons iiu ^ comedies of 
Aristophanes. The truth, is^ the pagaii re*" 
ligibn deified every thing, and delivered these 
deities intcf the' liand of their painters^ sculp-^ 
tors, and poets. In like nifmner^ Christian sih 
perstition, or, if you will, mddeni barbarism^ 
impersonated every thing. ; and these persons^ in 
proper form, subsisted for some time on thestage, 
and almost to our days, in the masques. Heiice 
the picturesque style of our old poetry j which 
looks so fanciful in Spenser, and which Shaken 
spear's genius hath carried to the utmost .sub^ 

limity. 

■/ 

I will not deny, said Mr. Addison^ but 
there may be something in this deduction of 
the causes, by which you account for the 
strength and grandeur of the English poetryg 
unpolished as it still v^as in the hatids of Eu*^ 
zabeth's great poets. But for the masques 
themselves — ^ 

You forget, I believe, one, interrupted iJh 
Arbuthnot, which does your favourite poet> 
Mir/r(>N^ almost as much honour, as his Pa* 
radi^ Lo^.-^But I have no mind to engage in 
a further vindication of these fancies. I only 
conclude that the taste of the age^ the state of 
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fetter^/ tibe genius of the English tongue, Diaioowi 
wab sudi as gave a manliness to their compos 
ifitiims of all sorts, and even: an elegance to 
tiioseof die. lighter forms^ which we might do 
wdl to emulate^ aitd no): deride^ in this s&ra of 
pot^tciiesst 

•' '• •• ■...•.. 

But I am aware, as you say, I have beea 
transported too far. My design was only ta 
hiiit to you^ in opposition to your invective 
against the memory of the old times, awakened 
in us by the sight of this castle, that what 
you object to is capable of a much fairer in-r 
terpretation. You have a proof of it, in two 
or three instances ; in their festivals, their ex- 
ercises, and their poetical fictions : or, to ex-^ 
press myself in the classical forms, you have 
aeeai by this view of their convivial, gymnas- 
tic, and Musit-AL character, that the times of 
£xj^ABETH may pass for golden, notwithstand* 
ing what a fondness, fpr this age p£ h^ser m^l j 

|nay incline us to represent it^ 

' » .' • . ■ ■ . . * , 

.Inthe mean time, these, smaller < matters 
have drawn me aside from my main jAirpo^e. 
What surprised me most, pursued he, was to 
he&r you speak so slightly, I would not call it 
by a. worse name, of the government of EU.I* 
;AB£tjH. Of th^ miners ^lid tastes of difler-r 
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» ent ag€8^ different persons, according to Am 
views of things, will judge very diflferentlyi, 
But plain facts speak so strongly in favour of 
the policy of that reign^ and the superior tt^ 
lents of the sovereign, that I could not Iriil 
take it for the wantonness of opposition in you 
to espoiise th^ contrary opinion. And, now I 
am warmed by this slight skirmish^ I Qm efea 
bold eiK>ugh to dare you to. a defence of it|- ifj^ 
indeed, you were serious in advancing thai 
strange paradox. At lei^t, I could wish to 
bear upon what grounds you would justify so 
severe an attack on the reverend administration 
of that reign, supported by the wisdom of sucb 
men as Cecil and Walsingham> under the 
direction of so accomplished a princess as our 
Elizabeth. Your manner of defending evea 
the wrong side of the question will, at least, be 
entertaining. And, I think, I may answer for 
our young friend, that his curiosity will lea4 
him to joiq m$ in- this request to you^ 

Mr. Addison said. He did not expect to be 
called to so severe nq account for what ha<? 
escaped him on this subject. But, though 
was ever so wiling, continued he, to oblig 
you, this is no time or place for entering c 
such a controversy. We have not yet coi 
pleated the round of t^ese buildings. An^ 
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would fain, metbipJfs, make the ciroutt of that PuLoopi 
pleasant meadow^ Besides its having been 
once, in another form, the scene of those shows 
you describ^ed so largely to us, it will deserve 
to be visited for the sake of the many Qne views 
which; as we wmd along it, we may |)}*pmise 
to purselv^ of these ruins. 



You forget my bad legs, said Dr. Arbittht 
^OT smiling; otherwise, I suppose, we can 
jieither of us have any dislike to your proposal^ 
But, as you pleas^ : let us descend from these 
heights. . We niay resume the conversation, as 
yfe walk along : and especially, as you prppos^, 
Vben we gejt down into that valley^ 
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MR. addison; 



• . . r • ' ' ■ .»'-.. 

4$DT do you consider, said Mr. Ai>pi3QN^ 
as they descended into the v^illey, what an in- 
vidious task you are going to impose upon me ? 
One cannot call in question a common ojpinion 
in any indifferent ipatter, without the dppe^rr 
ance of some degree of peryerseness. But to 
do it in d casfi^ of. this impbrt^tice, lyhere the 
greatest ' authoVities stand ip fhfe way, and the 
glory of one 6f our pHnces is concerned, will, 
I doubt, be liable fo the irhpiitation of some* 
^idg worse than iSingulaVity. For, besides 

that you wil) bb apt to upbraid ine^ i^ tl^e 

' . ■ * . # . 

inr6r4softhepoet. 
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riAioGui Nullum memorabile nomen 

Foeminea in poena est, nee habet victoro 
laudem, 

such a li^fty of c^ifsiire is ii^ualfy taken for 
an argument, not of discourtesy or pr^ump- 
tion pnlv, but of ill-nature. At best, the at^ 
tetrfpt tto' arraign the virtues and government of 
Elizabeth will appear but like the idleness of 
the old sophists, who, you know, were never 
so well pleased as when they \vere controverting 
some 2^bkn6wledged fact, or as^ultipg some 
(Established character. 

That censure might be just enough. Dr. At^ 
BUTHNOT said, of the old sophists, who had 
nothing in view but the credit of theif owp 
skill in the arts of disputation. Put in this 
friendly debate, which means nothing more 
than private amusement, I see no colour foj 
such apprehensions. 

But what shall we ,$ay, interposed Mr. Aur 
DISOWN, to anot^ier difficulty? X^^. subject i$ 
very large ; and . it seems no easy miatter to JCr 
duce it into any distmct or46n Qesic|es, my 
business is not so piuch to advance any thing 
of my own, as to object to what others hav^ 
advanced conpernipg the &n^e and viftu^s of 
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BuzABBTH. And to this end^ I must desiit^ DtAiMum 
K> knew the particulars- on which you are di^^ 
posed to lay the greatest stress, and indeed to 
tiave sdme plan of the subject delivei^d in to 
me, which may serve^ as it were> for the ground^ 
nrork of the whole conrersation. 

1 must not presume, said Dr. A&buthnot, 
to prescribe the order in which your attack on 
the great queen shall be conducted. The sub* 
jeet, indeed, is large. But this common route 
of history is well known to all of us. To that, 
then, you may well enough refer, without be- 
ing at the trouble, before you go , to work, of 
laying foundations. Or, if you will needs hare 
a basis to build upon, what if I just run over 
the several circumstances which I conceive to 
make most for the credit of that reign? A 
sketch of this sort, I suppose, will answer all 
the ends of the plan, you seem to require of 
me. 

# 

Mr. Addison agreed to this proposal | Which 
he thought would be of use to shorten the de- 
bate, or at least to render the progress of it 
more clear and intelligible. 

In few words then, resumed Dr. Arbuth- 
NOT, the reasons, that have principally deter- 



lh^^ jmne^ me to an admiration of ^e gowhlttieiit 
iaiid diaracter of queen Elizabeth^ wte «iicii ii 
ti^se: ^^ That she came td the ci^#n vHtb ail 
possible disadvantages i' which jret^ by the pnt^ 
denoe and tigour of her counsels, sh^ entirely 
overcame: that she triumphed oVer ^e^greatdst 
foreign and domestic dangers : that she humbled 
the most formidable power in Europe hy^ hef 
arms ; and composed, or checked at least) * by 
the firmness of her admintstratiocij two, ih^ 
most implacable and fiery factions at home: 
that she kept down the rebellious spirit df Ire^ 
landy and eluded the constant intrigues of hef 
restless neighbours, the Scots: that she fixed 
our religious establishment on solid groi:fnds; 
and countenanced, or rather conducted, the 
Protestant cause abroad: that she made hei". 
civir authority respected by her subjects ; and 
raised the military glory of the nation, both by 
sea and land, to the greateiftt height : that she 
employed the ablest servants, and enacted the 
wisest laws: by all which means it came to 
. pass that she lived in a constant good under- 
standing with her parliaments, was idolized bjr 
her people, and admired and envied by all the 
rest of the world " 



Alas, said Mr. Addisox, I 3hall never 
able to follow you through all the pslrticufera* 



^ diis encomiuiii : ati<l, to «ay the tnidii' it TkjMock 
would be to little putpo^ ; since the wisdom 
^ her policy^ ia all these instances of heir go-> 
inmaiiaiient^ can oidy be erti mated from 4 care- 
ful pei^saliof the histc^^^of th4t time ; too AH* 
laer^Kis and contradictory to be compared mtA 
ai^ufl^d; in this convetisation* All I cando^ 
cqatinued h% -after taking a. moment or two to 
lecoUect himself, is to abate the foroe of . this 
paaegyric by some general dbsenoUiona 'pf the 
aibCUMsorAKc;:p3 luuL genius of that time; and 
then to consideir the pardonal dualities of di6 
queaii, . whi(^ are thought to reflect 90 grea^t^ 
luatre oa her governinent. ' ' \ . \ 

. Afi you ^ease^ Dr. ARButfitNOT* replied* 
We shall hardly lose ourselves in this beateh 
field of history. And^ besides^ as your und^ « 
taking is so adventurous, it is but reasonable 
you shou]4 hftve the choice of your own nw' 
thod. 

^ .. 

You are in the common opinion, I perceive^ 
yeaumed Mr. Addison, that £lizabeth*s go^ 
vemment was attended with all possible disad- 
vantages. Ou the contrary, it appears to me 
that the security and even splendour of her 
veign is chiefly to be accounted for from the 
fortunate circumstances of her situation. 
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j^iM^jjj^ ti Of these the vjRSTj that demands our noiici^y 
is the great afiair of retigion^ • 

" ■ ■ . » • 

■' The pirinciptes of PilOTESTANtisBi had mtfH 
for many years been working among the people. 
They had grown to that head in th^ short reign 
of Edward VL that the bloody severities of 
his successor serv^ only to exasperate the zeal/ 
with which these principles had been embraced 
and promoted. Elizabeth, Mming to the 
crown at this juiicture^ wais determined^ as wdl 
by interest as inclination, to take the side of 
the new religion. I say by interest^ as well a^ 
inclination. And, I think, I have reason fbi^ 
the assertion. For though the persons in 
power, and the clergy throughoift the king- 
dom, were generally professed papists ; yrf 
they were most of them such as had conformed 
in king Edward's days, and t^ere 'ftcrt there^ 
fore much to be feared for any tie, their prth 
fession could really have on their consciences; 
Whereas, on the other hand, it was easy to 
see, from many symptortis, that the general 
bent of the nation was towards Protestantism \ 
and that, too, followed with a spirit, which 
must in the end prevail over all opposition. 
Under these circumstances, then, it was natu^ 
ral for the queen, if she. had not been otherwise 



ied bjr faet pjrth(upl^> «^ tho ittiesre&t' pf Jber 9^®^^ 
title, to farour th^ Refi>npi]Lio&f . , » ... i.. 

The truth is, shct ciaise iqito it hestse]^ so 
heartily, and provided so efiectaally for its 
tetablishment, ths^t w6 are not to wonder she 
became the idol of the ReforiQ^, at the 
tome tune that the papal power ttir^gh all 
Euirapi was confederatcKl against ihq^^ The 
enthusiasm of her ProCejstant subject!} rw^ pro* 
digious. It was raised by other considerations ; 
but confirmed in all ordera of the state by the 
ease they felt in theii* deliverance fi^ra the ty- 
ranny of the church; and in the great espe- 
cially, by the sweets they tasted in their enjoy- 
ment of the church-revenues.' It was^ in dhprt, 
one of, those extraordinary- conjunctures, in 
which the plublic danger becomes the public s&- 
curi^; when religion and policy, conscience and 
interest, unite their poi/irers to support the aur 
diority of the prince, and to give fid^lity^ vi- 
gour, and activity to the obedienee of the subject. 

And thus it was, continued he, that so warm 
and unconquerable a zeal appeared in defence 
tyf the queen against all attempts of her ene^ 
mies. Her people were so thoroughly Prote?- 
tkmt, as to think i!io expence of her goverameQt 
tod great^ provided they <co\ild but be secured 
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Suuoot fi^m reliq^ng into Popery. Aiidher paurUin 
ments were disposed to wii?e all disputes about 
the stretch of her prerogative, from a sense of 
the^ own' and the coannon danger* ^ . 

In magnifying this advantage of die aesil and 
union of £uzabbth*s good subjects^ ytm for* 
got, said Dr. Arbuthkot, that two restlessi and 
inveterate factions were contending, ail h^ life- 
time, Within heir own kingdom. 



' ■ < 



I am so fiur from^forgetttng that circumstince, 
return^ Mr. Addisok^ tibat I esteem it ano- 
ther of the g¥f at advantages of her aitoatioiu 

The contrary tendencies of those fiictions in 
sonie respects defeated each other. But the 
principal use of them was, that, by* means of 
their practices, sonie domestic plot, or foreign 
alarm, was always at hand, to quicken the seal 
and inflame the loyalty of her people. But to 
be a little more particular about the fections of 
her reign. 

The Papist was, in truth, the only one she 
had reason to be alarmed at The PuritaK 
had but just b^n to shew himsell^ though in^ 
deed with ,that ferocity of air and feaUurt^ 
which signified dearly enaugh what spirit he 



ms oi, and what, in g66id ^me^ hd WftH Uk^i]^ Duu6t« 
b tbmt to. Vet eVdti Ji« i^ kept iii td^iiable 
huttidut*^ by ik certain commodicms policy of 
the qiieM; whieh Was/ ft6 td divide her i*e^ 
gards betwixt tlie Church lind the Piiritatis^ a^ 
made it the intet^e^ of both td keep well with 
h^. TTis true, these last felt the weight of her 
tedtetment sonftetim^!^^ when they ventuted too 
Miibily to oppbte thiSmselves to the establish- 
ment. Biit this was tarely, and by halves t 
and^ when checked Wjth the most rigour, they 
had the satisfaetion to ^ee theii^ patrons con-^ 
tinue in the highest places at court, and, what 
is more, in the highest degree of personal 
favouh 

And what doth all this shew, interrupted 
i>r. Arbuthnot, but. that she managed so well 
to to disarm a furious faction, or rather make 
it serve i^inst the bent of its nature^ to iht 
Wise ends of her government? 

As to any Wise ends of government, I liee 
ttone, replied Mr. Addison, deserving to be so 
^lled, that were answered by her uncertain 
tondnct towards the Puritans . For she neither 
festrained them with that severity, which might 
|iethaps have prevented their growth, at first ; 
ilKir shewed them that entire indulgeitee, Which 
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^^^^^"* might have disabled tfeeir fury aftetvrards. It 
. is true^ this- temporising' conduct waa w^ 
enough adapted to. pFevemt disturbances in her 
own time. But. 4arge materials were) laid in 
for that terrible 'combustion^ whiqh was doon 
to break forth undergone of her sucoessord. 



• r 



And so, in^ad of imputing the disc^ters 
that followed, said Dr. Arquthnot^ to the ill- 
government of the Stuarts, you are willing to 
lay the whole guilt of them on this last and 
greatest of the Tudors, This is a new way of 
defending that royal house ; and^ methinks, 
they owe you no small acknowledgments for it 
I confess, it never occurred to me to make that 
apology for them. 

Though I would not undertake, said Mr. 
Addisok, to make their apology from this, or 
any other, circumstance ; I do indeed believe 
that part of the difficulties the house of Stuart 
had to encounter, were brought upon them by 
this wretched policy of their predecessor. But, 
waving this consideration, I desire you will 
take notice of what I chiefly insist upon, 
.^^ That the ease and security of Elizabeth's 
administration was even favoured by the tur- 
bulent practices and clashing views of her do- 
mestic factions.'' The Puritan was an instru- 
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ment, in her hand^^ of controuling the chuf«h^ i>UJ;J^ 
and of balancing the power of her ministers: 
besides that this sort of pfeople were, of all 
others^ the most inveterate 'against the commoa 
enemy. And for the PArtsts themselves (not 
to insist that, of course, they would be* strictly 
watched, and that they were not, perhaps, so 
considerable as to create any immediate dan- 
ger*), the general abhorrence both of their prin- 
ciples and designs had the gilSatest effect in 
uniting more closely^ and cementing, as it were^ 
the affections of the rest of her subjects. So 
that, whether within or without, the common 
danger, as I expressed it^ was the common 
safety. 

Still, said Dr. Arbuthnot, I must think this 
a very extraordinary conclusion. I have no 
idea of the security of the great queen, sur- 
rounded, as she was, by her domestic and fo- 
reign enemies. 

& This will be admitted, if a calculation said to have 
been made by themselves of their nimiber at that time may 
be relied on — " They make reasoning (saith Sir Edwin 
Sandys in his Speculum Eurcpa, written in 1699) forty 
hundred sure catholics in England, with four hundred 
flnglish Roman priests to ms^tain that militia/' p. 157* 
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P>A^«vB . {|^ foreign enemies^ returned Mr. AddisoMi^ 
were less formidable than tbey appear at firs^- 
idiew. And I eyeA make the condition of 
QeighbQuring powerp on the Continenty in 
tii|ie> a THiip instijyno^ of the sigi^l adi^ 
of her i|ituatifQf)[^, 

It ia true> if a perfect uiMon fcacl mj)fiieteds^ 
f>etweQn tbf Catholic fmnees^ the papal thu] 
d^9 would have carried terror with them. 
98 it waS) they were powerl^ and inefiectmLc- 
H)e qiyil wars of France^ aqd its cftnstentje a^m 
lousy of Spain, left the queen but httle to apr=r 
prehend. fix>ni that quarter. The Spanish em-!-^ 
pire^ indeed^ ws^svast^ and under the direction* 
cf a bigoted vindictive prince. But the ad- 
ministration was odious aad corrupt in everyr 
part. So that wise men saw there was more o^ 
bulk than of force in that unwieldy monarchy^ 
And the successful struggles of a hand^l of its^ 
subjects, inflamed by the love of liberty, ancL 
made furious by oppression, proclaimed it* 
weakness to all the world« 

It may be true, interrupted Dr. Arbutknot^ 
that the queen had less to fear from the princes 
on the Continent, than is sometimes repre- 
sented. But you forget, in this survey of the 
public dangers, the distraction^ of Irbiju^xV 
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2Uid the -festless iutrigues of her near neigh* Puloqoi 
bours^ the Scots : both of them assiated hy 
Spaing sind th^se last under the peculiar ip 
flueHoe and duration of the Guises.. 



: Yott shall have my opinion/ returned Mr. 
At^mBOV^ in few words; 

f' For the InisH distractions^ it was not the 
qiiieen'^ intention^ or certainly it was not heir 
fortune^ to compose them : I mean, during the 
greatest part of her reign ; for we are riovf 
ff)eaking of the general tenor of her pdiicy. 
Towards the close of it, ind^j she made some 
vk;orous attempts to break the spirits of those 
savages. And it was high time she should* 
For, through her fi^int proceedings againt them^ 
they had grown to that insolence, as to think 
oC setting up for an independency on England^ 
Nay, the presumption pf that arch-rebel Ty« 
|U>NE, countenanced and abetted by Spain, 
seemed to threaten the queen with still further 
mischieft. The extreme dishonour and even 
peril of this situation roused her old age, at 
length, to the resolution of taking some effec- 
tual measures. The preparation was great, and 
suitable to the undertaking. It must, further, 
betoWned, it succeeded : but so late, that she 
herself did not live to see the full effect of it 
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iniuH^fm Hbwever^ this success is reekonied amofig the 
glories of her reign. In the mean time, it is 
not considered tihat nothing bat her ill policy, 
in suffering the disorders of that eomitry to 
gather to a head, made way for this glory. I 
call it her Ul-foUcy^ for unless it were rather 
owing to her excessive frugality ^ cme; can hardly 
help thinking she designed to perpetuate the 
Irish distractions* At least, it was agreeable 
to a favourite maxim of hers, to check, and not 
to suppress them* And I think it clear, from 
the manner of prosecuting the war, that, till 
this last alarm, sh6 never was in earnest about^ 
putting an end to it 

^ Mr. Camden owns that the Im^ rebelUon^ whictiiA 
the end became so dangerous^ had been *' encouraged by 
9 alighting of it^ and a gripple-handedness of England.** 
[Hist of Eli z. ^, iv.] — To the same purpose another 
eminent writer of that time—'* Before the transmitting of 
the last great army^ the forces sent over by Q. Elizabeth 
tvere not of sufficient power to break and subdue all the 
Irishry** At last, however, " The extreme peril of losing 
the kingdom^ the dishonour and danger that might 
thereby grow to the crown of England ; together with a 
just disdain conceived by that great-minded queen^ that 
so wicked and ungpatefiil a rebel should prevail against 
her, who had ever been victorious against all her ene- 
mies; did move and almost enforce her to send oven, 
that mighty army." [Sir J. Davies^ DiscBvery of the Siatf 
^f Ireland, ^.97. Lond. IQ13.} 
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ScoTLAT^D, indeed, demanded a more serioos. piMLOQini - 

IV,' 

attention. Yet the weak distracted counsels of,' 



that court — a minor king — a captive quean 
and the unsettled state of France itself, which 
defeated in a good degree the malice of the 
Guises — were favc^rable circumstances. > 

But to be fair with you (for I would appear 
in the light of a reasonable objector, not a capr 
tious wrangler) ; I allow her policy in this^ in- 
staufse to have been considerable. She kept a 
watchful eye on the side of Scotland. And, 
though many circumstances concurred to fat- 
vour her designs, it must be owned they were 
not carried without much care and some wisr 
dom. 

I understand the value of this concession^ 
peplied Dr. Arkuthnot. It mu3t have been 
no common degree of both, that extorted it 

frpmyou, 

I decline entering further, said Mr. Addi* 
SON, into the public transactions of that reign; 
if it were only that, at this distance of time, it 
may be no easy matter to determine any thing 
of the policy, with which they were conducted* 
Only give me leave to add, as a fourth in- 
f^nce of the favourable circumstances of tha. 
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PiA^oqui time, ^^ That the prerogative was then in its 
height, and that a patient people allowed the 
' queen to use it on all ocfzasions.** Henoe the 
apparent vigour and firmness of her administra* 
tion : and hence the opportunity (which is n. 
rarely found in our country) of directio|^ tbr 
whole strength of the nation to any end of go* 
vemment, which the glory of the pitnoe or 
the public interest required. 

What you impute to the high strain of pre* 
rogative, returned Dn Arbuthnot, mig^t t^ 
ther be accounted for from the ability of her 
government, and the wise means she tooli ta 
support it. The principal of these was, by em^ 
ploying the grisatest men in the several de^ 
partments of her administration. Every kind 
of merit was encouraged by her smile % or re- 
warded by her bounty. Virtue, she knew. 



G Sir Robert Nauktow tells us, ^' The ijueen vm 
IKTer profuse in delivering out of her treasure ; but paict 
her servants part in mopey^ and the rest with gracE; 
whicb^ as the case stood^ was the^ taken for good pay« 
ment.'* [Fragm. Reg. p. 69.] And Nat. Bacon to the 
same purpose. *' A wise ipan^ that was an eye-witness of 
HER actions^ and those that succeeded to her^ many times 
hath said. That a courtier might make a better meal oi 
one good look from her, than of a gift from aom^ oth^^** 
pi?c. P. ii. p. 266, Lond. 1651.} 



wcaild-thriv^ best an its nc^tive ' stef^^a g^e?^ , J > mmw <h 
rous emulatbn^ This fi^^ prpnu^j^ci by.all 
poieans ; by her Foyal countenance^ by a tcmrf 
perate and judicious praise, by the wisest dis- 
tribution of her preferm^ts. Hepce would 
naturally arise that, confidence in the que«i'a 
iXHinsels and undertakings, which the servile 
fme of her prerogative could never have occur 
yioned. 

This is the true account of tb<5 loyalty, 
obedience, and fidelity, by which her servant^ 
frere distinguished- And thus, in fact, it was 
that^ throughout her kingdom? there was every 
where that reviprence of authority ^, thjstt sense 
fd honour, that conscience of duty, in a word» 
(hat gracious simplicity of manners, whicl| 
renders th^ age of {Iuzabeth truly golden : 

d Tl^reveret^^kfautfiority, one of the charactq^istic^ 
pfthattime^ and which Mr. Addison presently account^ 
for, a great writer celebrates in these words — '* It was an 
|Ilgen^ous umiiqulsitiye time^ when a)l the passions uni 
aflectipns of the people were lapped up in such an innocent 
•ad bumble obedience^ that there was never the least con< 
testation nor capitqlatipn with the queen, nor (though 
she very frequently consulted with her subjects) anff fur* 
^lier reaions urged of her actions thanHEu. own will/* 
See a tract intitled The DisparitV^ in Sir H. Wotton's 
Itemains, p. 46, suppo^d to hare been written by the eaii 
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ViiMmm as presenCitig the fiiirest picture of bumanifyv 
that 18 to be met with in the atccbunts of any 
• people. ' i 

It is true, as you say, intetposed Mr. Ai>* 
BISON, that this picture is a Jair one. But 
of what is it a copy? Of the Genius of the 
time, or of the queen's virtues ? You shall 
judge for yourself, after I have laid before you 
TWO remarkable events of that age, which 
could not but have the greatest effect on the 
public manners ; I mean, the reformation 
OF religion, and what was introductory of it, 

THE RESTORATION OF LETTERS. From thcSC, 

as their proper sources, I would derive the 
ability and fidelity of £lizab£TH^s ^ood siib^ 
jects* 

The passion for letters was extreme. The 
novelty of these studies, the artifices that had 
been us^d to Jceep m^n from th^m, their ap- 
parent uses, and, perhaps, some confused no- 
tion of a certain diviner virtue than really be* 
longs to them ; these causes concurred to excite 
a curiosity in all, and determined those, who 
had leisure, as well as curiosity, to make them- 
selves acquainted with the Greek and Roman 
learning. The ecclesiastics, who, for obvious 
reasons, would be the first and most earnest io 
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their application to letters, were not tfce only x>iai^« 
persons transported .with this zeal. The gentry 
and nobility themselires were seized with it. 
A competent knowledge of the old writers was 
looked upon as essential to a gentleman's edu-^* 
cation* So that Greek and Latin became as 
&8hionable at court in those days, as French is 
in ours. Elizabeth herself, which I wonder 
you did not put me in mind of, was well 
(^killed in both®; they say, employed hef 
leisure in making some fine translations oiit of 

« Paulus Hentznerus^ a learned German, who was in 
England in 159S, goes still furthier in his encoouum oa 
the queen*s skill in languages. He tells us, that> " pras- 
terquam qu5d Graee^ et Latin% eleganter est docta, tenets 
ultra jam metoorata idiomata, etiam Hispaniciun> Scoti- 
cum, et Belgicum/* See his Itinerarzum. 

but this was the general character of the gre^t in that 
Deign : at least, if we may credit Master Willi /im Har^ 
BISON, who discoui'seth on the subject before us in the 
following manner : " This further is not to be omitted, 
to the singular commendation of both sorts and sexes cff 
our couttiers here in England, that there are very few of 
tbein^ which have not the use and skill of sundry speeches^ 
beside an excellent vein of writing, before time not re- 
garded. Truly it is a rare thing with us now, to hear of 
a courtier which hath but his own language. And to say 
how many gentFewomen and ladies there are, that, beside 
sound knowledge of the Greek and Latin tongues, are 
thereto no less skilful ia the Spanish, Italian, and Frtncli, 
or in some one of them, it resteth not in me 5 sith 1 am 
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l>>A&#€iiff eidierfanguage. • It is easy to see whtt e£fedt 
(his general attention to letters must have ott 
the • minds of the liberal and •well-^edacatedi 
And it was a happiness peculiar to iliat age, 
that learning, thgugh qaltivated with such 2eal^ 
had not as yet d^nerated into pedantry: I 
mean^ that, in those stirring and active times^ 
it was cultivated, not so much for show, u 
Use ; and was not followed, as it soon catne to 
be, to the exclusion of other gienerous aad 
manly applications. 

Consider, too, the effects, which the altera-^ 
lions in Iieligion had produced. As tiiey had 
been lately made, as their importance was great^ 
and as the benefits of the change had been 
earned at the expence of much blood and la^ 
hour : all these considerations begot a teal for 
religion, which hardly ever appears under other 
circumstances. This zeal had an immediate 
and very sensible effect on the morak of di^ 
Reformed. It improved them in every in- 
stance; especially as it produced a t^heerfixl 



persuaded, that as the noblemen and gentlemen do sat- 
mount in this behalf, so these come very little or nothing 
behind them for their parts; which industry God continue, 
and accomplish that which otherwise is wanting.'^ Pb- 
SCRIPT, of England, p. 196. 
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submission to th^ govammeni^, which had re- DtAiMsui 
scued them from their fbrmer^laveiy, and was '^ 

^tm their only support agi^iost the returning 
dangers of superstition* Thus religion, acting 
with all its power, and that, too, , heightened 
by gratitude and eveti^' self-interest, hound 
obedia^ce on the mindfc of men with* tbS 
il^ongert ties^ And luckily for the queen, 

^.One (^ these ties was the prejudice of education; mk 
fiome uBcommofi methods were used to bind it fast on th« 
imodt of the people.— A book, called £lPHNAP:aA, sive 
Elizabbtr, was written in LeUin verse by one Ocklanp« 
eontaimng the highest panegyrics on the queen*s character 
. and government^ and setting forth the transcendaat viiv 
tiMS of her ministers. This book was enjoined by autbcMity 
to be tai]ght» as a dasBic author^ in Grammar-schools, and 
was of course to be gotten bj heart by the young scholais 
throoghout the kingdom. 

Thia was a matchless contri?aace to imprint a sense of 
kyalty on tktf minds of the pec^e. And, though it flowec}, 
9swe are to suppose, from atender regard, in the advisers 
itf it^ for the interests of Pix>te8tantism in chat reign ; yet 
its uses are so apparent in any reign, and under any ad« 
ministration^ that nothing but the moderation of her sue- 
cessors^ and the reasonable assurance of their ministers 
that their own acknowledged virtues were a sufficient sup- 
port to them, could have hindered the expedient from 
being fdlowed. 

But, though the stamp of public authority was waning, 
pnyate men have, attempted, in several ways, to supply 
Ihis defect. To insUnce only in one. The P^t^stant 
queen was to pass lor ajairrcur Qff;ood,govemment: hence 
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Duioouk this Obedience wis further secured to- her by 

IV. 

the high uncotitroverted notions of rbyaltyy 
yrhich, at that time^ obtained amongst tlie 
people. 

Lay all this together; and. then teU me 
where is the wonder that a people^ now 
epfierging out of ignorance; uticorriipted by 
wealth, and therefore undebauched by luxury ; 
trained tb obedience, and nurtured in simpli- 
city; but, above all, caught with the love of 
learning and religion, while neithef of theiil 
was worn for fashion-sake, or, what is worse, 
perverted to the ends of vanity or ambition ; 
where, I say, is the wonder that suqh a people 
should present so bright a picture of manners 
to their admiring panegyrist ? 

the EiArvat^x*^' ^^ successor would needs be thought a 
mirror of eloquence: and hence the noble enterprise I am 
about to celebrate. " Mr. George Herbert (I g^ve it m 
the grave historian's own words) being prdector in the 
rhetoriqiie school in Cambridge, in 1<>1S> passed by those 
fluent oi'ators^ that domineered in the pulpits of Athens 
and Rome, and insisted to read upon an oration of K. 
Jambs, which he analysed , shewed the concinnity of the 
parts ', the propriety of the phrase ; the heigbt and power 
of it to i&ove the affections ; the style, utterly unknown 
TO THE A^7CIENTS, who could not conceive what kingly 
eloquence was, in respect of which those noted demigogi 
were but hirelings and tribolary rhetoricians.** Bishop 
Hacket's life of Arcl^bhop Williams, p. 175* 
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c To be fair with you ; it was one • of those dialogue 
itofij urictuf es^ in which the active virtues are 
<^lled forth, and rewarded^ The dangers of 
the time had roused the spirit, and brought out. 
ftlltfae force and genius, of the hationi. A sort 
iOf enthusiasm had fir^ every man with the 
ambition of exerting the full strength of his 
fajcalties, which way soever they pointed, whe- 
tbef to the field, the closet, or the cabinet. 
Hence such a crop of soldiers, scholars^ and 
statesmen had sprunjg up, as have rarely been 
^seen to flourish together in any country. And 
ds all owed their duty, it was the fashion of the 
times for all to bring their pretensions, to the 
iiourt. So that, where the multitude of candi- 
dates was so great, it had been strange indeed, 
if an ordinary discretion had not furnished the 
queen with able servants of all sorts ; and the 
rather, as her occasions, loudly called upon, her 
to employ the ablest. 

I was waiting, gaid Dr, Arbuthkot, to see 
to what conclusion this career of your eloquence 
would at length drive you. And it hath hap- 
pened in this case, as in most others where a 
favourite point is ta be carried, that, a zeal for 
it. is indulged, though at the expeace of some 
other of more importance. Rather than admit 
the personal virtues ' of the queen, you fill her 
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DuE^QUB court, nay, her kingdom, Mfith heroes and sages t 
and so have paid a higher compliment to ber 
reign, than I had intended. 

To her rezgn, if you will, replied Mr. Addi^ 

SON, so. far as regards the qualities and dispo- 

• 

sitions of her subjects : for I will not lessen the 
merit of this concession with you, by insisting, 
as I might, that their manners^ respectable as 
they were, were debased by the contrary, yet 
very consistent, vices of servility and insolencec?; 
and their virtues of every kind deformed by 
barbarism. But, for the queen's own merit in 
the choice of her servants, I must take leave to 
declare my sentiments to you very plainly. It 
may be true, that she possessed a good degree 
of sagacity in discerning the natures and talents 

g A lea]*ned foreigner gires this character of the tingUsh 
at that time: '* Angli, ut addicts sebviukt^ it)i, evecti 
ad dignitates priorem humilitatem insolentia repen- 
dunt." H. Grotii Ann. X.. v. p. 95. JmsL 1657. Hence 
the propriety of those complaints, in our great (ioet, of^ 

** The whips and scorns of th* time, 
Th* oppressor's wrong, the proud man's Coi^ttilncly, 
The insolence op office }'*-— 

complaints so frequent, and so forcibly^expressed hj him, 
that we may believe he painted from, his own observatioD, 
and perhaps experience, of this insdent misuse of autho* 
rity. MsASUSF FOR Mbasurb, a. IL S.Fii« 
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of men; It was the virtue by which, her ad- Hialpgue 
mirers tell us, she was principally distinguished* 
Yet, that the high fame of this virtue hath 
been owing to the felicity of the times, abound^ 
ing in all Sbrts of merit, rather than to her own 
judgment, I think clear fmm this circumstihcei 
"That some of the most deserving of those- 
days, in their several professions, had not the 
fortune to attract the queen's grace, in the pro- 
portion they might have expect^,*' I say 
nothing of poor Spenser. Who has any con- 
cern for a poet^ ? But if merit alone had de- 
termined her majesty's choice, it will hardly at 
this day admit a dispute, that the immortal 
HooitER and Bacon*, at least, had ranked 

^ Yet it may seem probable, from this poet's conduct in 
Ireland^ and his View of the state of that country, that his . 
talents for husiness (such as Cecil himself must have ap* 
proved) were no less considerable than for poetry. But he 
had served a disgraced man ; and had drawn upon himself 
the admiration of the generous earl of Essex, So that, as 
the historian expresseth it; '^by a £Bite wluch still follows 
poets, he always wrestled with poverty, though he had 
been secretary to the lord Gray, ,lord deputy of Ireland'" 
All that remained for him was, '^ to be interred at Westmin^ 
iter, near to Chaucir, at the charge of the earl of Essex g 
his hearse beii^ attended by poets, and mournful ekgiei 
and poems, with th^ pens th*t wrote them, thrown into 
bis grave." Caut>%Ks lib. iy. 

i As to Sir Franci9^ Bacon, the queen hcrsdf gave a 
very plausible reason^ and doubtless much approved by the 

as 
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pi^QUB in another class than that, in which this great 
discerner of spirits thought fit to leave thhxi. 

And her character, continuei} he, in every 
otlier respect is just as equivocal. For having 
touched one part of it, I now turn from these 
general considerations on the circumstanced 

grave lawyers and other judicious persons of tiiat time, 
for her ne^ect of this gentleman. *' She did acknowledge 
(says the earl of Essex in a letter to Mr. Francis Bacon) 
you had a great wit> and an excellent gift of speech* and 
much other good learning. But in La w^ she rather thought 
you could make shew* to the utmost of your knowledge^ 
than that you were deep/' Mek. op Q. Elisabeth by 
Dr. Birch ; to whom the public is exceedingly indebted 
for abundance of cmious information concerning the his- 
. tory of those times. 

If it be asked* how the queen came to form thjs con-* 
elusion* the answer is plain. It was from Mr. Bacon's 
having a great wit* an excellent gift of speech* and 
much other good learning. 

It is true* Sir Francis Bacon himself gives another 
account of this matter. In a letter of advice to Sir 
George Villiers* he says* '' In this dedication of your- 
self to the public* I recommend imto you principally 
^at which I think was never done since I was bom — that 
you countenance and encourage and advance able men* ia 
all kinds* degrees* and professions. For in the time of 
the Cecils* father and son* able men were by o^sion 
AND OF purpose SUPPRESSED. Cabala* p. 57. cd. 1691.--* 
But either way* indeed* the (]^ueen*s Character is equally 
saved. 
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andgeniife^of the time, to our m6lte imtn^iate ^'^ij^*: 
subject^ the personal aualiti^s ofEtuZA^jsim. 
Hitherto we have stood aloof from the tfueeh^s 
person. But there is no proceeding a step tor^ 
ther in this debate, unless you allow me a little 
nfore liberty. May I'thedi-he p^tnitted to 
draw the veil of £li2;ab£th's court> ^hd,-by the 
lights which history holds out to us, contem* 
pbiteilie mysteries, that wem^selebrated in tliat 
awful sowtuary? 

-.J..« m\^,/i^,i. » » •!>■ ' . — « ■ • 

- Aftersorevierenda'pfefeeey replied' Dh Alt- 
BUTHKOT, I think you -may be indulged in thit 
)ibei::ty. Atid the rather, as I am not appi^ 
hensive that the honour of the illustrious queen 
is likely- to s^fier by it. -The secrets of her 
cabinet-council, it -may be, -are not to be 
scaniied by the pfofiine. But it will be no pre- 
sumption to step into th€^ drawing-room. 

Yet I may be tempted, said Mr. Addison, 
to use a A^eedom in this survey of her majesty^ 
that would not have beeti granted Xo her most 
fovbured courtiers. As far as I cant judge of 
l^r character, as displayed in that solemn scene 
of her court, she had 'some apparent virtues^ 
but. more genuine vices; which yet, in the 
public eye, had equally the fortune tp reflect 
jf^ IciBtre'on ber gover&metf • . 
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jjotowt. Her gracious affability, her love of her pico* 
pie, her zeal for the national glory ; wese not 
ti^^e her moie ohviious and specious qualities 2 
Yet I doi^ht they v^iere not so much the proper 
effi)ct^ of her Qatoirp> as her policy ; a set of 
spurious virtues^ bfg(](tteii by the very necessity 
of ther afl&iirs, 
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.For her A^fABiutVy she aaw theie was Ho 
way of being secure amidst the dangers of all 
sortB^ with which she was surrounded, but by 
ingratiating herself with the body of the peo^ 
pie* And^ though in her natojre sh^ was as 
little inclined to this condescension as amy of 
her successors, yet the expediency of this me^* 
sure compelled her to save appearances* And 
it must be owned, she did it with grace^ and 
even acted her part with spirit. PossiUy the 
consideration of her being ^ femfile a? tWj wasi 
po disadvantage to ber^ 

But, when she had made this sacrifice to in^ 
terest, her proper temper shewed itself clearly 
enough ia the treatment of her nobles, and of 
all that came withm the verge of the court 
Her caprice^ and jealousy, and haughtiness, 
appeared in a thousand instances. She took 
pffence so easily, and forgave so difficultly^ 
that even her principal ministers could hardly 
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keep their ground, and were often obliged to Diawjub 
redeem her £sivour by the lowest submissions* 
When nothing else would do, they sickened, 
and were even at death-s door : from which 
peril, however, she would sometimes relieve 
diem ; hut not till she had exacted from them, 
m the way of penance, a course of the most 
mortifying humiliations. Nay, the very ladies 
of her court had no way to maintain their 
credit with her, but by submitting patiently 
to the lost indignities. 

/ ; 

■■ > 

^# 

It is allowed, fron^ the instances you have in 
view, returned Dr. Arbuthkqt, that her na- 
ture was something high and iipperiou^. But 
these sallies of passion might well enough con- 
siist with her general character of affability. 

Hardly, as I conceive, answered Mr. Ad- 
dison, if you reflect that these sallies, or ra- ' 
ther habits of passion, were the daily terror 
and vexation of all about her. Her Wry mi- 
nions seemed raised for no other purpose, than 
the exercise of her ill-^humour. They M^ere en- 
couraged, by her smile, to presume on the 
royal countenance, and then beaten down 
again in punishment pf that presumption. , 
Put, to say the truth, the slavish temper of 
the time was favourable to such eii^ertions of 
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D1A16GOB female caprice and tyranny. Her imperious 
father^ aU ivhose virtues she inherited, had 
taught her a sure way to quell ' th« spmt of :fae|i^ 
Aobles. They had heeh long used to stand in 
^we of the royal frown. And the people irae 
pleased to find their betters ruled with so high 
a hand^ &t a time when they tliemselves were 
fiddressed with every expression of respect, and 
even flattery* / 

She even carried this mockery so fer, thatji 
^s Harrington observes well, " she converted 
her reign, through the perpetual love-tricks 
that passed between her and her people, intff 
a kind of romance/ And though that political 
projector, in prosecution of his favourite nch 
tion, supposes the queen to have been deter-« 
mined to these intrigues by observing, that 
the weight of property was fallen into the po- 
pulvtr scale ; yet we peed look no further for an 
account of this proceeding, than the inherent 
haughtiness of her temper. She gratified the 
insolence of her nature, in neglecting, or ra^ 
ther beating down, her nobility, whose greats 
ness might seem to challenge respect: while 
the court, she paid to the people, revolted, her 
prjde less, as passing only upon herself, as 
well as others, for- a voluntary act of afi&biliiy^ 
Just as we every day see very proud nien carry 
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it with much loftiness towards their equals, or i>iaj^gu«l 
those who, are raised to some nearness of d&^ 
gree to themselves ; at the same time that they 
affect a sort of courtejy to stich) i^ are con-^ 
fessedly beneath them , 

- * • • 

, You see, then, whai her boasted afl&bilky. 
comes to/ She gave good words to her' peopfey 
whom it concerned her to be well with, and 
whom her pride itself allowecl her to manage i 
she insulted her nobles, whom she had in her 
power^ and whose abasement flattered the ideay 
she doted upon, of her own superiority and im- 
portance ^. 

• i i 

rt 

Let the queen's manner pf treating her sub- 
jects be what it would. Dr. Arbutiwot said, 
it appears to have given no offence in those 

^ The lord Mountjoy [then Sir Charles Blount], 
being of a military turn^ had stolen over into France, with- 
out the queen's knowledge^ in order to serve in Bretagne, 
under one of her genei*als. Upon his return, which was 
hastened too by her express coxnmand, " Serve me so again, 
said the queen, once more, and I will lay you fast enough 
for running. You will never leave, till you are knocked 
o' the head, as that inconsiderate fellow Sidney was. You 
shall go when I send you. In the mean time see that you 
lodge in the court, where you may follow your books, 

JtBAH, kVp DISCOURSE OF TUB WARS.** Sir ROBEXT 

f^AVxro^s's Fa. Reg. in L. Burleigh. 
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HiAtoGVB days, whea.the sincerity of her intentions was 
never questioned. wHer whole life is. a con- 
vincing argument, that she ; bore the qiost en- 
tire affection to her people. ^ 

Her love of her people, returned Mr. 
ApDisoN hastily, is with me a very question- 
able viiptue. For what account shall we give 
of the multitude of penal . statutes, passed in^ 
her reign? Or, because you wiU say, tb&ee 
was some colour for these ; what excuse shall 
we make for her frequent grants of monopolies, 
so ruinous to the public wealth and happiness, 
and so perpetually complained of by her par? 
liaments? You will say, she recalled them. 
She did so^ But not till the general indignar 
tion had, in a manner, forced her to recall 
them. If by her people, be meant those of 
the poorer and baser sort only, it may be al- 
lowed, she seemed on all occasions wdlling to 
spare them. But for those of better rank and 
fortune, she had no such consideratioi^. On 
' the other hand, she contrived in many v^ays to 
pillage and distress them. It was the tame- 
ness of that time, to submit to every imposition 
of the sovereign. She had only to command 
her gentry on any service she thought fit, and 
they dursf; not decline it. , How n^any of her 
wealthiest and best subjects did she impoverish 
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by these means (though under colour, you may i>iA^o« 
be sure, of her high favour) ; and sooietinies by 
her very visits ! I ^ill not be certain,: added h^ 
that her visit to this pompous castle of her ovn 
]LjuC£ST£R, had any other inteptipn. . 

, But what, above all, are we to think of her 
?QW of celibacy, and her obstinate refusal to 
settle the succession, though at the copstant 
hazard of the public peace and safety ? 

You are hard put to it, I perceive, inter-r 
rupted Dr. Arbuthnot, to impeach the cha- 
lacter of the queen in this instance, when a few 
penal . laws, necessary to the support of her 
crown in that time of danger ; one wrong meaT 
sure of her government, and that corrected ; 
the ordinary use of her prerogative ; and even 
her virginity ; are made crimes of. But I am 
carious to hear what you have to object to her 
ZEAL for the English glory, carried so high 
in her reign ; and the isingle poipt, as it seems 
to mCj to which all her measures and all her 
comisels were directed. 

The English glory, Mr. Addison said, may, 
perh2(ps, mean the state and independency of 
the crown. And then, indeed, I have little to 
object. But, in any other sense of the word. 
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j^wu9G^z J . jiave somedmes presumed to qitestioiv with 
myself, if it had not been better consulted, by 
a liiart effectual assistance of the Heformed on 
the Continent ; by a isiore vigorous prosecution 
of the war against *S^am ^ ; andj ad I hinted 
before, by a more complete reduction of Ire- 
landi But say, we are no judges of those high 
matters.' What glory accrued to the jB»^/f^* 
name, by the insidious dealing with the queen 
of Scots ;■ by the vindictive proceedings 
against the duke of Norfolk ; by the merciless 
persecutions of the unhappy -earl 06 Essex? 
The saine spirit^ you see> continiied from the 
beginning of this reign to the end of it. « And 
the observi|tion is the better worth attending 
to, because some have excused the queen's^ 

1 So good a judge of military matters, as Sir Waltjhk 
RaleigHj was of this opinion with regard to. the omduet 
of the Spanish wsir. '* If the late queen would have believed 
her men of war, as she did her scribes^ we had, ifl 
her time, beaten that great empire in pieces, and made 
their kings, kings of figs and oranges, as in old' times. 
But her majesty did all by halves, and, by petty invasrons, 
taught the Spaniard how to defend himself, and to see loB 
own weakness 5 which, till our attempts taught him, was 
hardly known to himself." See his Works, vol. i, p. 373. 
/—Raleigh, it may be said, was of the Cecil faction. 
But the men of war, of the Essex faction, talked exactly 
in the same strain 3 which shews that thSs might prdMtbly 
be the truth. 
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treatment of Essex by saying, " That her na- ^^^^ 
tare, in that decline of life,- was somewhat 
douded by apprehensions ; as the horizon, ^hey 
observe, in the evening of the brightest day^ 
is apt to be obscured by vapours ^.^ As if this 
fanciful simile, which illustrates perhaps, could 
excuse, the perverseness of the queen's tern* 
per ; or, as if that could deserve to pass for an 
incident of age, which operated through life, 
and so declares itself to have been the proper 
result of her nature. 

You promised, interposed Dr. Arbuthnot, 
not to pry too closely into the secrets of the 
cabinet. And such I must needs esteem the 
points to be, which you have mentioned. But 
Enough of these beaten topics. I would rather 
attend you in the survey you promised to take 
of her court, and of the princely qualities that 
adorned it- It is from what passes in the in- 
side of bis palace, rather than from some ques- 

«* See Sir Henry Wotton's Parallel of the earl of 
Essex and duke of Bucking ha m. The words are these : * ' He 
■[the earl of Essex] was to wrestle with a queen's declining^ 
or rather with her very setting age; as we may term it } 
which, besides other respects, is commonly even of itself 
the more umbratious and apprehensive j a^ for the most 
part all horizons are charged with certain vapours towards 
their evening.*' Kemains^ p. 11. 
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DiAUKioB tionable public acts, that the real chamtet of 
a prince is best determined. And there, me^ 
thinks, jrau have a scene opened to you, that 
deserves your applause. Nothing appears but 
what is truly royal. Nobody knew better, 
than Elizabeth, how to support the decoruni 
of her rank. She presided in that high orb 
with the dignity of a great queen. In all 
emergencies of danger, she shewed a firmness, 
and, on all occasions of ceremony, a inagnifi- 
cence, that commanded respect and admira- 
tion. Her very diversions were tempered with 
a severity becoming her sex and .place, and 
which made her court, even in its lightest and 
gayest humours a school of virtue. 

These are the points, concluded he, I could 
wish you to speak to. The rest may be left to 
^he judgment of the historian, or rather to the 
curiosity of the nice and critical politician. 

You shall be obeyed, Mr. Addison said. 
I thought it not amiss to take off the glare 
of those applauded qualities, which have dazzled 
the public at a distance, by shewing that they 
wece either feigned or over-rated. But I come 
now to unmask the real character of this re- 
nowned princess. I shall paint her freely in- 
deed^ but truly as she appears to me. Andji 
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to speak my mitid at once, I think it is not so »iAwot» 
much to her virtues, which at best were equi- 
vocal, ai to her very vices, that we are to im- 
pute the popular admiration of her character 
and government 

I before took • notice of th6 high, indecent 
PASSION, she discovered towards heir courtiers. 
This fierceness of temper in the softer sex was 
taken for hieroism; and, falling in with tlie 
slavish priociples of the agcy begot a degree of 
reverence in her subjects, which a more equal, 
that is a more becoming, department would 
ndt .have produced. Hence, she was better 
served than most of our^rinces, ofaly beoadise 
she was more feared; in other ;word^ because 
she kss deserved to be so. ' But high as she 
would often carry Ifierself in this unprincely,* I 
bad almost said unwomanly, treatment of her 
servants ; awing the n^en by her T>aths, and 
her women by blows; it is still to be remem- 
bered, that she had a great deal of natural: 
TIMIDITY in her constitution. 

What] iaterrupted Dr. Arbuthnot hastily, 
the magnanimous Elizabeth a coward? I 
should as soon have expected that charge 
against Cjesar himself,, or your own Marlbo- 
rough. 
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DiAi^ocB 1 distingui8h5 Mr* Apdison eaid, betvirixt 
a parade of courage, put on to serve, aiurti^ 
and keep her people in spirits^ and that tni^ 
greatness of mind, which, in. ozueKWorct, we 
call magnanimity. For this iait, I repeat 
it, she either had it not, or not in the degree 
in which it has been ascribed to her. On the 
contrary, I aee a littleness, a pusillanimity, in 
her conduct on a thousand occasions. Hetice 
it was, that both to her people and such of the 
neighbouring states as she stood in awe of^ die 
used an excessive hypocrisy, which^ in the 
language of the court, you may be sure, was 
called policy. To the Hollanders^ indeed, die 
could talk big ; and it was not her humour to 
manage those pver whom she had gained aa 
ascendant. This has procured her, with many, 
the commendation of a princely magnanimityi 
But, on the other hand, when discontents 
were apprehended from her subjects, or when 
France was to be diverted from any designs 
against her, no art was forgotten that might 
cajole their spirits with all the professions of 
cordiality and affection. Then she was wedded^ 
that was the tender word, to her peoj^e : and 
then the interest of religion itself was sacrificed 
by this Protestant queen to her newly-perverted 
brother on the Continent. 
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Her foible, in this respect, was no secret to Dwt^a 
her ministers. But, above all,* it was prac- 
tised upon most successfully by the Lord Bcrgh^ 
LEY I " for whom, as I bare seen it obsenred, 
it was^as necessary 4;hat there should be treasons^ 
as for the state that they should be prevented »."• 
Hence it was, that he was perpetually raising 
her fears, by the discovery of some plot, or, 
when that was wanting, by thfe proposal of 
some law for her greater security. In short, 
he was for ever finding, or making, or sug- 
gesting, dangers. The queen, though she 
would look big (for indeed she was an excel* 
lent actress), startled at the shadows 'of those 
dangers, the slightest rumours. And to this 
convenient timidity of his mistress, so con^ 
stantly alarmed, and relieved in turn by this 
wily minister, was owing, in a good deg^^ee, . 
that long fl^d uniivalled interest, he held in 
her favour. 

Still, further, to thi^ constitutional fear 
(which might be forgiven to her sex, if it had 
not been so strangely mixed with a more than 
masculioie ferocity m other instances) must be 
ascribed those fevourite maxims of policy, 
whidi ran thitrtigh her whole government. 
Never was prince more attached to the Machia- 
velian doctrine, divide et impera, than pur 

» The Disparity, p. 43, 
VOt. III. R 
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PiA^GUB EuzABBTH •. It made the soul of her policies^ 
domestic and foreign. She countenanced the 
two prevailing factions of the time. The 
Churchmen and Puritans divided her fiivour so 
equally^ that her favourites were sure to be the 
. chiefs of the contending parties. Nay, her 
court was a constant scene of cabals and per- 
sonal animosities. She gave a secret, and some- 
times an open, countenance to these jealotisia, 

o This account of her policy is confirmed by what we 
read in the Disparity^ before cited. *' That trick of 
eountenancing and protecting factions (as that queen, 
almost her whole reign, did with singular and equal de- 
monstration of grace look upon several persons of most 
distant wishes one towards another) was not the least 
ground of much of her quiet and success. And she never 
doubted but that men, that were never so opposite in 
their good-will each to other, or never so dishonest in 
<« - their projectments for each other's confusion, m%ht yet 
be reconciled in their allegiance towards her. Insomuch 
that, during her whole reign, she never endeavoured to 
reconcile any personal differences in the court, though 
the unlawful emulations of persons of nearest trust about 
her, were ever like to overthrow some of her chidbst 
designs : A policy^ seldom efUertcdned by princes, especially 
if they have issues to survive them,** p. 46, Her own lus- 
torian, k is true, seems a Mttle shy of acknowledging this 
conduct of the queen, with regard to her nobility and mi- 
nisters. But he owns, " She now and then took a pkfi-> 
sure (and not unprofitably) in the emuMon and ptff 
grudges of her women." Camd£N*s £nzk^ETB, p*79. 
fol. Lond, 1688. 
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The same principle directed all her; fori^igji p ^^^^ 
aegociations» 
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Atid are ym AOt avirare, interiiiptecl th. Ait«- 
BUTHNOT,- that this objected poKcy is the very 
topic that I, and every other admired of the 
queen, would employ in commendation of her 
gineat abiHty in the art of government ? It has 
been the fate of too many of our princes (and 
perhaps some late examples might be given) to 
be governed, and even insulted, by a prevailing 
party of their own subjects^ Elizabeth was 
superior to such attempts. She had no b3^e- 
ends to pursue. She frankly threw herself on 
her people. And, secure in their affection, 
could defeat at pleasure, or even divert herself 
with, the intrigues of this or that aspiring fac- 
tion,- 

We understand you, Mr. AdDisOn replied ; 
but when two parties are contending within a 
state, and one of them'bnly in its true interest, 
the policy is a little extraorditiaiy that should 

p We find an intimation to this purpose, in a vrtiUx of 
credit, at least with respect to the Dutch and treliei^d -« 
^* Jam'et ^vuliam Hiberniam, et in Batavis Aagli militis 
se^itiones, velut jft8SAs> etant qtd ^xprobrareat.** Gaotii 
Annal. l.xii p. 439. 
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^j^ iftclinie ^ th^ ^oirfereign to di^eourage f Afe, from 
the poor ambition of controuling iflknf, ■ ^ as 
you put it still worse, from the dangerous 
J^ilmoCd* ^of playing with both parties. I say 
. "Ofiothi^g of latto times. I only ai^; ,if it was m- 
di^erent^ whether the counsels of the Csxnu 
or of LiBi6£6TBR were predomittairt in that 
reign ? But I mentioned these things 'befoi^ 
mad I toiicb them again now, only to Aim 
yaa, that this conduct, Jbowewr it may -be Var- 
-Tiished oyer by the name of vmsdoai^ liad too 
anuch. die air of fearful womanisb i&itiigiAe, to 
consist "wfcth ifaat heroical firaifiess and lalafe- 
pidity isoi commo&ly' asevibed to ^yieeaa. £|j- 

S4BETH 'I. ^ ., 

^rA'udwhat 1^ after all, I should achnit, re- 
plied Dr. Arbuthnot, that, in the compositiou 

* <i'SomeUik]g like this was obserted sOf her disposition 
by Sir'iJAMEs Melvil. After having related to his mis- 
tress, the queen of Scots, the stroog professions of friend- 
^liip vvhi<2h the queen of '£^I(2n(2*had msbletoliiili, '*'Shc 
[thequeen-of S<vMj'i«qttire4, i^j»he, whether 1 tiiou^ 
that queen meant truly towards her inwardly in her heart 
.as sh^ appeared to do outwardly in her speech. I imswered 
freely, that, in uiy judgpoient, there was neither plain 
dealing, nor upright meanings but great dissimulation, 

eraiilajLiotij^ and fear, lest ter princely qualities should 

• ' • •• «^ '. •• - * • 

over-soon chace her from her kingdom^** &c. MaMoiKS^^ 

p. 53. 
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vaatage^^ WQrth: can^i^di^ fq^ yo|H cov^ 4j^^ 
from ^ck,^ coi^s^f^ Ctaa, Ipj^W^S^'^Jf^m 

Vltore g«W#-. The «fltaj o^ fjfi^^icf^ yi^ ^ 
raign so severely, could not be t^is^ f^iS^^iVrt 
animity. They certainly were not^ in her own 
time; forv^e- w^ n^tk^ -1^9(3 e^ei^^^or 
r?v€pe4 by ^1 ti^ ^4i9P3 of J^M^ff^p^ g^ ^ccpHOf 
•fth^. Tt^ most you GBi^ %i^ly qon^ii^ 
91^ thajk $be knew How tq. ijn^tje a4d4^3# ;wi|l^ 
^averyi and that> on occasioo^ she cc^uj4 ^^ 
smible *her high spirit. Ttte ^^ull^ie^. cif 
b€f situation obliged be;; tq 1;hi$. i|i|s#^€7 
ment. 

Rather say at once, returned Mx^ AiIupi^K^ 
that the constant dissiaiialation^ $W i^^hich sbQ 
was so famous, was assumed to s^fgp^y tbewafM^ 
of a better thing, which had rendered all those 
artf aa upnecessary as they w^re^ ig^^^^* . * 

But haughtiness an4 tiwi^ty^ p^F$^^ \k^^ 
were not the only vices that turood to, gciod ai^t 
GQi^nt in the qucien's Ivanda. She was firiig^i 
beyond all bounds of decorupi in a prinoe,, pr 
rather AVARicibus beyond aU reasonable ^Xr. 
eu«e from the public wauts iii^ th» %t^ of her 



Vuhoovt revMue. ' . Kothiftg is tnore certain 1b«n Axis 
ftct, frotn the allowanee both of ftiends and 
enemies. It seems sb if^ in this respect, her 
father's exainple had not, been sufficient ; and 
that, t6 complete her character, she had incor 
porated with many of his, the leading vice <rf 
her ^ndfather. 

Here Dr. Arbuthnot could not contain 
himself ; and the castle happening at that timely 
from the point where they stood, to present 
the most superb prospect, "Look. there, said 
he, on the striking, though small, remnants of 
that grandeur you just now magnified so much; 
tnd tell me if, in your conscience, you can b^ 
lieve such grants are the signs, or were the ef- 
fects, of avarice. For you are not to learn, 
that this palace before us is not the only one 
in the kingdom, which bears thejnemoiy of the 
queen's bounty^ to her servants." 

Mr. Addison seemed a little struck with the 
earnestness of this addr^s : " It is true, said 
he, the queen*s fondness for one or two of her 
favourites made her sometimes lavish of her 
grants ; especially of what cost her nothing, 
and did not, it seems, ofibnd the delicacy of 
. her scraples ; 1 mean, of the church-lands. 
f^ut at the, sam§ time her treasury virtis shut 
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agadnst her ambassadorsand foreign ministers; l^i^oQtm 
who, complain of nothing more frequently' than 
the slenderness of their appointments, . and the 
umall and slow remittances that were made to 
them. This frugality (for I must not call it • 
by a worse name) distressed the public service 
on many occasioife ^ ; and would have done it . 
on more, if the zeal of her trusty servants had 
not been content to carry it oh at the expehce 
, of their own fortunes. How many instances 
might be given of this, if one were not more 
than sufficient, and which all posterity will re- 
member with indignation ! 

You speak of Walsingham, interposed Dr. 
Arbuthnot. But were it not more candid o 

r Secretary Walsingham, in a letter to the queeiij 
Sept.^y 1581> amongst other thing» to the same, purpose, 
has the following words — '^ Remember, I humbly beseech 
your nuyesty, the respect of charges hath lost Scotland : and 
I would to God I had no cause to think, that it might put 
your highness in peril of the loss of England^ — "And even 
the Lord Treasurer himself (we are told) in a letter still 
extant in the paper-office, written in the eiiticalyear 1588, 
while the Spanish armada was expected against England^ 
excuses himself to sir Edward Stafford, then embas* ~ 
sador in France, for not writing to him oftener, on ac* 
count of her majesty's unwillingness to be at the expence of 
messengers" Sir T. Edmondes* State-papers, by Dr. 
Birch, p. 21. ^ ■ ^ 
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piAUMsvE impute the poverty of that minister to his own 

' generous contempt of riches^ which he had 

doubtless many fair occasions of procuring to 

himself^ than to ajiy designed neglect of him 

by his mistress ? 

The candour^ returned Mr. Addison^ must 
be very extraordinary^ that can find an excuse 
for the queen in a circumstance that doubles 
her disgrace. But be it as you pretend. Tba 
uncommon nioderation of the man shall be a 
cover to the queen s parsimony. It was not, 
we will say^ for this wise princess to provokp 
an appetite for wealth in her servants : it was 
enough that she gratified it, on proper oeca- 
sions, where she found it already raised. And 
in this proceeding, no doubt, she was governed 
by a tender regard^ for their honour, as well as 
her own interest. For how is her great secre- 
tary ennobled, by filling a place in the short 
list of those worthies, who, having lived and 
died in the service of their countries, have left 
not so much as a pittance behind them, to 
carry them to their graves-! All this is very 
well. But when she had indulged this humout 
in one or two of her favourites, and suflTered 
them, for example's sake, to ascend to these 
heights of honour, it was going, methinks, a 
little too far, to expect the same delicacy of 
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virtue, iu all her courtiers. Yet it was not her dm^oucos 
faulty if most of them did not Fea|) this fame 
of illustrious poverty, as well as Walsincham. 
She deal£ by them, indeed, as if she had ranked 
|K>verty, as well as celibacy, among the car^ 
dlnal virtues. 

In the mean time, I would not deny that 
she had a princely fondness for shew and ap- 
pearance. She took a pride in the brilliancy 
of her court. She delighted in the large trains 
of her nobility. She required to be royally 
entertained by them. And she thought her, 
honour concerned in the figure they made in 
foreigu courts^ and in the wars. But, if she 
loved this pomp, she little cared to furnish the 
expence of it. She considered in good earnest 
(a3 some have observed, who would have the 
jobscrvatioa pass for a complitnent') the purses 

« One of theSe complaisant observers was the writer of 
the Descripti(m of England, who, speaking of the variety 
of the queen^ houses, checks himself with saying, " But 
%diat «ha2l I need to take upon me to xvpeat all, and tell 
tfhat houses the queen*s m^esty hath ?. Sith all is huts i 
and when it pleaseth hir in the summer season to recreate 
hirself abroad, and view the state of the countrie, and heai* 
the complaints of hir unjust officers or substitutas, every 
nobleman s hous6 is hir palace, where she continueth during 
{kteasure, and till she rehirne again to some of hir owne; 
ia which she r^awaiieth as long as pleaseth hir.** p. 196. . 
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ViAtoGtft of her subjects as her oivn ; and seemed tm 
reckon on their being always open to her on 
any occasion of service, or even ceremony. 
She carried this matter so far, that the veiy 
expends of her wars were rather defrayed oo^. 
of the private purses of her nobility, than the 
pubUc treasury. As if she had taken it for a 
part of her prerogative to impoverish lier 
nobles at pleasure ; or rather, as if she had a 
mind to have it thought that one of their privi- 
leges was, to be allowed to ruin thetnselves 
from a zeal to her service. ' 

But the queen's avarice, proceeded he, did 
not only appear from her excessive putiimony 
in the management of the public treasure, but 
from her rapacity in getting what she could 
from particulars into her privy purse. Hence 
it w^s that all offices, and even personal fe- 
vours, were in a manner set to sale. For it 
was a rule with her majesty, to grant no suit 
but for a reasonable consideration. So that 
whoever pretended to any place of profit or 
honour was sure to send a jewel, or other rich 
present befotehand, to prepare her mind for 
the entertainment of his petition. And to 
what other purpose was it that she kept her 
offices so long vacant, but to give more persons 
an opportunity of winning a preference in her 
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hvoMT; which for the most part inclined to Diawoubc 
thbse who had appeared, in this interval, to 
deserve it best ? Nay, the slightest disgust, 
which she frequently took on very frivolous 
occasions^ could not be got over but by the re- 
conciling means of some valuable or well-fen- 
ded present. And, what was most grievous^ 
she sometimes accepted the present, without 
remitting the offence. 

I remember a ridiculous instance of this sort 
When the Lady Leicester wanted to obtain 
the pardon of her unfortunate son, the Lord 
Essex, she presented the queen with an ex- 
ceeding rich gown, to the value of above an 
hundred pounds. She was well pleased vnth 
the gift, -but thought no more of the pardon. 
We need not, after this, wonder at what is 
said of her majesty's leaving a prodigious quan- 
tity of jewels and plate behind her, and eveiu 
a crowded wardrobe. For so prevalent was 
this thrifty humour in the queen's highness, 
that she could not persuade herself to part 
with so mucl^ as a cast-gown to any of h^r ser- 
wnts *. ' 

t Perhaps tbey had no need of such fevours. It seems 
99 if they had provided for themselves another way. One 
pfherladies^ the Lady Epmondes^ had been applied to 
for her interest with the queen in a certiun afi^r of no 
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JHawwi* You ^Uow yourselC to be very gay, replied 
Dr. Arbuthnot, on this foible of the grett 
queen. But one thing you foiget, that it 
nevei; biassed her judgment so far as to ptevent 

great moment, thea depending k% the Court of Ctemccrfk 
The penon, commissioned to transact this matter witk her 
ladyship^ had oftred her 1002. which she treated as too 
tmnU a turn. The relater of tlus fact adds — '' This nif-^ 
fianry of causes I am daily more and mbre acquainted 
with, and see the manner of dealing, which cometh of the 
qMoen's 9traitneu to give these women, wherel^ they pre« 
suroe thus to grange and truck causes.*' See a letter Ifi. 
Mem. of Q. Ei^izABETH, by Dr. BikcHj vol. L p. 354^ 
But this 100?. as the virtuous Lady Edmonoes says> was a 
ffttall sum. It appears, that bishop Fletcherj on his 
translation to London, " bestowed in allowances and grati- 
fications to divers attendants [indeed we are not exfite»\f 
toikl> they were female] about her majesty, the sum of 
3100/. which money was given by him, for the most poii 
of it, by her majesty^s direction and special appoiutmpU" 
Mem. vol. ii. p. 113. And the curiosity is, to find this 
minute of episcopal gratifications in a petition presented 
to the queen herself, '^ To move her majesty in commise- 
ration towards the orphans of this bishop." — However, to 
do the ladies justice, the contagion of bribery was so ge« 
licral in that reign, that the greatest men in the coiul 
were infected by it. The lord-keeper Puckering, it 
seems, had a finger in the afiair of the lOOL* 5 hay, himself 
speaks to the lady to get him commanded by the queen to 
fiaivom* the suit. And we are told, that Sir W. Raleigh 
had no less th^n 10,000/. for his interest with the quedn 
on a certain occasion, after having bees invited to this 
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a* fit ichiMte of her seirantfe on all occaiibns^. DiAuwa^ 
And^ a^ to her wary management of the ptibfic 
revenue, which you talce a pleasuteio exagge- 
tmte, this, tneth*! nk«, is a venial fault in a j»nnce, 
who fcould hot, in her circumstances, have pro^ 
rided for the expences of gd^emment, but by 
tfie niieest and most attentive oecoiiomy. 

I understand, isaid Mr. Addison, the fuH 
force of that consideration ; and believe it was 
that aHention principally^ which occasioned 
the popularity of her reign, and the high es^ 
teem, in which the wisdom of her government 
is held to this day. The bulk of her subjects 
were, no doubt, highly pleased to find them- 
selves 'spared on all occasions of expence, Arid 
it served at the same time, to gratify their na- 
tural €nvy of the great, to find that their for- 
tunes were first and principally sacrificed to . 
thb public service. Nay, I am not sure that 
the very rapacity of her nature, in the sale of 

aervioe by the finest letter that ever was wiittea. — ^Indeed 
. 4t is not said how much of this secret service money went 
Jm alloviances and gratifications to the attendaxts about ike 
queen's rnqjesty^ vol. ii. p. 497. 

»» Loni Bacon made the same excuse for /a< bribery- j 
4» he had learat^ IwrhapH, the trade itself from his royal 
mistress. It was a rule with this ^cat chanoellor, ** Not 
to ^1 iiyustice, but never to let justice go scot-free." * 
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tiiALootw her offices^ was any objection with the people 
at large, or even the lower gentry of the king-* 
dom. For theae^ having no pretensions them-' 
selves to those offices, would be well enough 
pleased to see them not bestowed on their 
betters, but dearly purchased by them^ And 
then this traffic. at court furnished the inferi(f 
gentry with a pretence for making the most of 
their magistracies* This practice at least must 
have been very notorious amongst them^ when 
. a facetious member of the lower house could 
define a justice of peace to be^ " A living crea- 
ture^ that' for half a doz^n of' chickens^ will 
<tispense with a whole dozen of penal statutes V 
But, however this be, the queen's ends, in 
every view, were abundantly answered. She 
enriched herself: she gained the afiections of 
the people, and depressed and weakened the 
nobility. And by all these ways she effec- 
tually provided for, what she had ever most 
at heart, her pwn ^preme and uncontrolled 
authority* 

^ See Hist. Collections, by tt. Townshevd^ Eaq. -, p« 
268. Lond. 1680. — ^The lord-keeper too, in a speech in the* 
star-chamber, confirms thb charge on the coantiy jus- 
tices. '^ The thirst, says he, after this audiority, pn^ 
ceedeth from nothing but an ambitious humour of gaining 
of reputation amongst their neighbours : that still, when 
« they come home, thetf may he presented with presenti*- 
Ibid. p. 355. 
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. And is that to be wondered at in a great i>»ALOGUR 
prince ? returned Dr. Arbuthnot, Or, to take 
tlif& matt^ in the light you place it, what if the . 
queen had so much of her sex ^ and family in 
her disposition, as to like well enough to' have 
her own way, is this such a crime as you would 
make of it? If she loved power, it was not to 
make a wanton or oppressive .use of it And 
if all princes knew as well to bound their own , 
wills, as she did, we should not much complain - 
of their impatience to be under the control of 
their jsubjects. 

I am sorry, said Mr. Addison, that the acU 
of her reign will not allow me to come into 
this opinion of her moderation. On the other 
hand, her government appears to me, in many 
instances, oppressive, and highly prejudicial 
to the ancient rights and privileges of her 



« When the queen declared to Sir James Mblyil her 
reiolution of virginity, '* I know the truth* of that, madam, 
(said he) -, you need not tell it me. Your ipajesty thinks, 
if you were married, you would be but queen of England ; 
and now you are both king axid queen. / know your spil^^ 
cannot eritture a commander.'* Mem. p. 49. This was frank. 
But Sir James Milvil was too well seen in courts to ha>e 
used this language, if he had not understood it would be 
wdcome. Accordingly, the queen*s highness did not seem 
displetfltd with the imputation. 
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Dialogue people. Fof what other construction can we 
make of her frequent interjJosition to restnon 
the counsels of their representatftves in parHa* 
ment : tifireatenitig some, imprisoning otiierii^ 
anil siletidng isdl with the thunder of her pre* 
rogative ? Or, when she had suffered thfeir 
counsels to ripen into bills, wltat shall we say 
of her high and mighty rejection of them, and 
that not in single and extraordinary cases, but 
in matters of ordinary course, and by dozens ? 
I pass by other instances. But Was her mode- 
ration seen in dilapidating the revenues of the 
church ; of that church, .which she took under 
the wing of her supremacy, and would be 
thought to have sheltered from all its ene- 
mies y. The honest archbishop Parker, I have 

y This was a conimon topick of complaint against^ the 
qiieen, or at l6ast her ministers, aaid gave occasion to that 
reproof of the poet Spenser, which the persons concerned 
could hardly look upon as very decent, ~ 

" Scarce can a bishoprick forepass them bye 
But that it must be gelt in privity." 

Mother Hubbard's Tcde, 

«^at a bishop of that time caiTies the xsbarge still fuT' 
er. In one of his sermons at court befdre ij^ <|ueeD; 
'< Parsonages and vicarages, says he, seldom pass now-a- 
days from the patron, but either for the lease, or tlie pre- 
sekit money. Such meix^hants are broken into the church 
of God^ a great deal more intole|*able -t^aa were they 
whom Christ whipped out of the temple."— This language 
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heard, ventured to remonstrate against this Pialocv* 
abuse^ the cognizance of which came so directly 
within his province. But to what effect, may 
be gathered, not only from the continuance of 
these depredations, but her severe reprehen-^ 
sion of another of her bishops, whom she 
threatened with an oath to unfrock — that 
was her majesty^s own word — if he did not 
immediately give way to her . princely extor- 
tions. ^ 

It may be hardly worth while to take notice 
of smaller matters. But who does not resent 
her capricious tyranny, in disgracing such of 
her servants as presumed to deviate, on any 
pretence, from her good pleasure ; nay, such 
as gave an implicit obedience to her will, if it 
stood with her interest to disgrace them ? Some- 
thing, I know, may be said to excuse the pro- 
ceedings against the queen of Scots. But the 
fate of Davison will reflect eternal dishonour 

« 

is very harsh> and surely not deserved by the Protestant 
patrons of those days^ who were only^ as we may suppose, 
for reducing the chiut^h of Christ to its pure and primi- 
tive state of indigence and sufiering. How edifying is it to 
hear St. Paul speak of his being — fit hmger and thirsty 
in fastings often, in cold and nakedMu ! And how perfectly 
reformed would our church be^ if its ministers weie but 
once more in this blessed apostolical condition !^ . , 

VOL. III. 8 
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on the pcHcyy with which that measure wac 
conducted.- • . ■ ' 

. " ■',...-/ T ^ ■ .' •-.•■' ; 

^ I ran (over these, tfaihgi hastily, continued. 
Mr. Addisoit^ and in^ no* great order: but yod 
will eee what t<^ conclude from these ;hiiits; 
which taken tether, I believe, mayfiimisha 
proper answer to the most considerable parts 
of yonr apology. 

To sum it up in few words. Those two great 
events of her time, ths s8Tabu8HB1£NT> )of 

THE REFORMAfaPION, Sind THE TRIUMPH QVEIL 

THE POWi^R OF Spain, cast an uncommon lustre 
on the reign of Elizabeth. Posterity, dazzled 
with these obvious successes, went into an ex- 
cessive admimtion of her personal virtues. And 
what has served to brighten them the morie, is 
the place in which we chance to iind her, 
between the bigot queen on the one hand, and 
the pedant kiiig on the other. No wonder then, 
that^ on the first glance, her government should 
appear able, and even glorious. Yet, in look- 
ing into partrculars, we find that much is to be 
attributed to fortune, as well as skill ; and that 
her glory is even lessened by consideMtions, 
which, on a careless view, may seem to aug- 
ment it. The difficulties, she had to encounter,, 
were great. Yet these very diBicultieSj of 
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themselves, created the proper means to suf- ^^^^^^ 
mount them. They sharpened the wits, in- 
flamed the spirits, and united the affections, of 
a whole people. The name of her great en€imy 
on tb6 continent, at that time, carried terror 
with it. Yet his power was, in reality, muek 
less than it appeared. The Spanish empire witt 
torrupt and weak, and tottered yinder4tsowh 
weight. But this was a secret even to the *SJmi- 
niard himself. In the mean time, the cotifi- 
denoe, which the opinion of great strength 
inspires, was a favourable circumstance. It oc- 
casioned a remissness and w^lect of dounsel on 
one side, in proportion afe it raised the utmost 
vigilance and circumspection on the other. But 
this was not all. The religious feuds in the 
Low Countries — the civil wars in France — 
the distractions of Scotland — all concurred to 
advance the fortunes of Euzabeth:. Yet all 
had, perhaps, been too little in that^mnd crisis 
of her iiite, and, tfs it fell out, of h*V glory, rf 
the conspiring elements themselves ' had n(Jt 

fought for her. 

> . • ■ . •■.... 

Such is the natural account oP'hei* Ibr^igh 
Iriuttiphs. Her domestic ^oc^sses Sldinit aJs 
easy a soltltioh: ThiSse -External dangers' theitl- 
^Vei^, the' g^tilus *of the tihie^ thife state xrf* r^- 
llgioiftf ' jpSrtffes, My, thefvery faction^ of hi'r 
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DiALoouB court, all of them directly, or by the slightest 
application of her policy, administered to her 
greatness. Such was the condition of the times, 
that it forced her to assume the resemblance, at 
least, of some popular virtues : and so singular 
her fortune, that her very vices became as re- 
apectable, perhaps more useful to her reputa- 
tion, than her virtues. She u^s vigilant in her 
counsels ; careful in the choice of her servants ; 
courteous and condescending to her subjects. 
She appear^ to have an extreme tendermess 

^ , for the interests, and an extreme zeal for the 

honour, of the nation. This was the bright 
side of her character ; and it shone the brighter 
from the constant and imminent dangers, to 
which she was exposed. On the other hand> 
she was choleric, and imperious ; jealous, timid, 
and avaricious : oppressive, as (ar as she durst; 
in many cases capricious, in some tyrannical. 
Yet these vices, some of them sharpened and 
refined her policy, and the re^t, operating 
chiefly towards her courtiers and dependents, 
strengthened her authority, and rooted her 
more firmly ia the hearts of the people. The 
mingled splendour of these qualities, good and 
bad (for even her worst had the luck^ when 
seen but on one side, or in well-dii^posed Jiigbt^ 
to look like good ones) so far dazzled the eyes 
of all, that they did not, or woiilii noti. see 
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many outrageous acts of tyranny and oppres- Duioau* 
sion. 

And thus it hath come to pass that^ with 
some ability^ more cunnings and little real 
virtue, the name of Elizabeth is, by the con- 
currence of many accidental causes, become 
the most revered of atiy in the long roll of our 
princes. How; little she merited this honour^ 
may appear from this slight sketch of her cha- ' 
racter and government. Yet, when all proper 
abatement is made in both, I will not deny her 
to have been a great, that is, a fortunate^ 
queen; in this, perhaps, the most fortunate, 
that she has attained to so unrivalled a glory 
with so few pretensions to deserve it. 

And so, replied Dr. Arbuthnot, you have 
concluded your invective in full form, and 
rounded- it, as the ancient orators used to do, 
with all the advantage of a peroration. But, 
setting aside this trick of eloquence, which is 
apt indeed to confound a plain man, unused to 
tuch artifices, I see not but you have left the 
argument much as you took it up ; and that I 
may still have leave to retain my former reve- 
rence for the good old times of queen Eliza- 
beth.. It is true, she had some foibles. You 
have spared, I believe, none of them. But, to 
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DiALOdim niak$ amends for these defecte, let but th^ 
history of her reign fepeak for her, I mean in its . 
own artless language, neither corrupted by flat- 
tery, nor tortured by invidious glosses ; and 
we must ever conceive of her, I will not say as 
the most fauitiess, perhaps not the most vir- 
tuous, bat iurftly the most able, and, from the 
splendour of sottie leading qualities, the most 
glorious of out English monarchs. 

\ 

To give you my notion of her in few words. 
•—For the dispute, I find, must end, as most 
others usually do, in the' simple representation 
of our own notions. — She was discreet, iVugal, 
provident, and sagacious : intent oh the pursuit 
of her great ends, the establishment of religion^ 
and the security and honour of her people : pru- 
dent in the choice of the best means to effect 
them, the employment of able servantfs, and the 
management of the public revenue: dexterous at 
improving all advants^es which her own wisdom 
or the circumstances of the times gave her: fear- 
less and intrepid in the execution of great designs, 
yet careful to unite the deepest foresight with her 
liiagnanimity. If she seemed avaricious, let 
it be considered th^t the nicest fiiigality was 
but necessary in her situation : if imperious, 
that a female government needed to be made 
respectable by a sKew of authority : and if at 
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Btiy time oppressive^ iii^t the English (^on-^ Du^^ 
stUution, as it then stood, as weU as her own 
nature, had a good deal of that bias. 

In a word, let it be reojiembered, that she 
hftfl; t)ie honour of ruling", perhaps of forming, 
the wisest, the biravest, the ipost, virtuoua 
people, that have adorned any age or country ; 
and that she advance the glory of the English 
name and that of her own dignity to a height, 
which ha^ no parallel in the annals of our na* 
tioB. 

Mr. DiGBY, who bad been very attentive to 
tlie course of this debate, was a little disap* 
pointed with the conclusion of it He thought 
to have settled his judgment of this reign by 
the information his two firieods should affiurd 
him. But he found himself rather perplexed 
by their altercations, than convinced by them* 



s It was this cnauatUiiee tiiat seeoMul ta fvdgb noft 
with the JLord Chaaodkir B^com ; who^ in hit short tmct, 
Jnfelicem memariamELizAMZTBM, mith, ** IBud pogjlaa^ 
dum censeo^ in quali pc^mk) imperitim teouent : tienim in 
Falmvrenis, aut Asift imbelfiet moDi HQgnum fortttm «MKt^ 
nuntLs n^irandiim Msset — ^verhm in Avglia, nalwmefer^ 
cusimA et bellicosiisimi, omnia c& nuta fowniiMe SKHVii 
et cohiberi poluisoe^ tUMMAM ummrro apmisatkwmi 
habbt/* 
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« 

He owned, lipwever, the pleasure they had 
given him ; and sai(f, he had {profited so much 
at least by the occasion, that, for the future, 
he should conceive with something less reve- 
rence of the great queen, and should proceed 
with less prejudice to form his opinion of her 
character and adiiiinisti^tion^ 

•' ■ ■ ■■• , • • 

Mr. ADmstis did not appear quite satisfied 
with this sceptical conclusion ; and was going 
to enforce some things, which he thought had 
been touched too slightly, when Dr. Arbuth- 
VOT took notice that their walk was now at an 
end; the path, they had taken, having by this 
time brought them round again to the walls of 
the castle. Besides, he said, he found himself 
much wearied with this exercise ; though the 
warmth of debate, and the opportunities he 

took of resting himself at times, had kept him 
from complaining of it. He proposed, there- 
fore, getting into the coach as soon as possible; 
where, though the conversation was in some 
sort resumed, there was nothing material 
enough advanced on either side to make it ne- 
cessary for me to continue this recital any fur^ 
ther. 
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t>iMMn Hg owned, hpwever, the pleasure they had 
given him ; and sai(f, he had {profited so much 
at least by the occasion, that, for the future, 
he should conceive with something less reve- 
rencie of the great queen, and should proceed 
with less prejudice to form his opinion of her 
character ahd adiiiinisti^tiom 

Mr. Adi>iso>^ did not appear quite satisfied 
with this sceptical conclusion ; and was going 
to enforce some things, which he thought had 
been touched too slightly, when Dr. Arbuth- 
VOT took notice that their walk was now at an 
end ; the path, they had taken, having by this 
time brought them round again to the walls of 
the castle. Besides, he said, he found himself 
much wearied with this exercise ; though the 
warmth of debate, and the opportunities he 

took of resting himself at times, had kept him 
from complaining of it. He proposed, there- 
fore, getting into the coach as soon as possible; 
where, though the conversation was in some 
sort resumed, there was nothing material 
enough advanced on either side to make it ne- 
cessary for me to continue this recital any fur^ 
ther. 
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DIALOGUE V. 

ON THE CONSTITUTION OF THE 
ENGLISH GOVERNMENT. 



SIR JOHN MAYNARD, MR. SOMERS, 
BISHOP BURNET* 



TO DR. TILLOTSON. 

X HOUGH the principles of nature atid com- 
mon sense do fully authorise resistance to the 
civil magistrate in extreme cases, and of course 
justify the late Revolution to every candid and 

& The subject of these Dialogues^ on the English CoU' 
stitution, is the most important in English poiitics.— To 
cite all the passages from our best antiquaries and biBto* 
rians^ out of which this work was formed^ and which lay 
before the writer in composing it, would swell this volume 
to an immoderate size. It is enough to say, that nothing 
material is advanced in the course of the argument, but on 
the best authority. 
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DiAxoGue dispassionate man ; yet I am sensible^ my ex- 
cellent friend, there are many prejudices which 
binder the glorious proceedings in that afl&ir 
from being seen in their true light. * The prin- 
cipal of them, indeed, are founded on ialse 
systems of policy, and those tied down on the 
consciences of men by wrong notions of reli- 
gion. And such .as these, no doubt, through 
the experience of a better government, and a . 
juster tufn of thinking, which may be expected 
to prevail in oUr times, will gradually fall away 
of themselves. 

But there is another set of notions on this 
subject, not so easy to be discredited, and 
which are likely to keep their hold on the 
minds even of the more sober and considerate 
sort of- men. For whatever advantage the 
cause of liberty may receive from general rea- 
sonings on the origin and nature of civil ^go- 
vernment, the greater part of our countrymen 
will Consider, and perhaps rightly, the inquiry 
into the constitution of their own government, 
as a. question of facts that must be tried by 
authorities and precedents only ; and decided 
at last by the evidence of historical testimony, 
not by the conclusions of philosophy or poli-^ 
tical speculation. 
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Now, -though we are agreed that this way of DiALodoB ^ 
managing the controversy musty when fully and 
fairly pursued, be much in^.i^ypur of. th^; new 
settlement, yet neither, I thinks is At.for evevy. 
man's handling, nor is the evidence resulting 
from it of a nature to compel, our as^ejit. The 
iy[^ment is formed on a vast variety of parti^ 
culars, to be coUiected only from a large and 
intimate acquaintance with the antiquities, 
laws, and usages of the kingdom. Our printed 
histories are not only very short and imperfect; 
but the original cecords, which the curious 
have in their possession, are either so obscure 
or so scanty, that a willing adversary hath 
^ways in readiness some objection, or some 
cavil at least, to oppose to the evidence that 
paay be drawn from them. Besides, appear*- 
ances^ ieven in the plainest and most unques- 
tioned parts of pur history, are sometimes so 
contradictory ; arising either from the tyranny 
of the .prince, the neglect of the people, or 
some other circumstance of the times ; and, to 
crown all, the question itself hath been so in- 
volved by the disputations of prejudiced and 
designing men ; that the more intelligent in- 
quirer is almost at a loss to determine for 
himself, on which side the^ force of evidence 
lies^ 
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iluuKTWB , youth, may be the more requisite, on account 
of that limited indeed, yet awful form of govern- 
ment, under which we live. For, besides the 
name, and other ensigns of majesty, in com- 
Qion with those who wear the most despotic 
crown, the whole execution of our laws, and 
the active part of government, is in the hands 
of the prince. And this pre-eminence gives 
hiw( so respectable a figure in the eyes of his 
subjects, and presents him so constantly, and 
with such lustre of authority, to their minds, 
that it is no wonder th^y are sometimes dis- 
posed to advance him, from the rank of first 
magistrate of a free people, into that of supreme 
and sole arbiter of the laws. 

So that, unless these prejudices are corrected 
by the. knowledge of our constitutional history, 
there is constant reason to apprehend, not only 
that the royal authority may stretch itself 
beyond due bounds ; but may grow, at length, 
into that enormous tyranny, from which this 
nation hath been at other times so happily, and 
now of late so wonderfully, redeemed. 

But I suffer myself to be carried by these re- 
flexions much further than I designed. I would 
only say to you,'<hat, having sometimes re- 
flected very seriously on this subject^ it was 
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with the highest pleasure I heard it discoursed dialooue- 
of the other day by two of the most accom- 
plished lawyers of our age : the venerable Sir 
John Maynard, who, for a long course of 
, years, hath maintained the fall credit and dig- 
nity of his profession ; and Mr. Somers, who^ 
though a young man, is rising apace, and 
with proportionable merits, into all the honours 
of it. 

I was very attentive, as you may suppose, to 
the progress of this remarkable conversation ; 
and, as I had the honour to bear a full share in 
it myself, I may the rather undertake to give 
you a particular account of it. I know the 
pleasure it will give you to see a subject, you 
have much at heart, and which we have fre- , 

quently talked ovef in the late times, thoroughly 
canvassed, and cleared up, as I think it must 
be, to your entire satisfaction* 

« * 

It was within a day or two after that great 
event, so pleasing to all true Englishmen, the 

CORONATION OF THEIR MAJESTIES <^, that Mr. 

SoMERS ^nd I went, as we sometimes used, to 
pass an evening with our excellent friend, my 

c On Jpnl lly 1689. 

I 

VOL. in. T 
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PuLOGun LQrj[ Commissioner ^. I shall not need to at* 

v» 

tempt his character to you, who know him so 
well. It is enough to say, that his faculties 
and spirits are, even in this maturity of age, in 
great vigour. And it seems as if this joyful 
Revolution, so agreeable to his hopes and prin- 
ciples, had given a fresh spring and elasticity to 
both. 

The conversation of course turned on the 
late august ceremony ; the mention of which 
awakened a sort of rapture in the good, old 
man, which made him overflow in his medi- 
tations upon it. Seeing us in admiration of the 
zeal which transported him, " Bear with nie, 
said he, my young friends. Age^ you know, 
hath its privilege. And it may be, I use it 
somewhat unreasonably. But I, who have 
seen the prize of liberty contending for through 
half a century, to find it obtained at last by a 
method so sure, and yet so unexpected, do 
you think it possible that I should contain 
myself on such an occasion ? Oh, if ye had 
lived with me in those days, when such mighty 
struggles were made for public freedom, when 
so many wise counsels miscarried, and so many 

d Of the great seal — The other lawyers in commissioQ 
were Keck and Rawlinson. 
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generous enterprises concluded but in the con- Dialooub 
firmation of lawless tyranny ; if, I say, ye had 
lived in those days, and now a:t length were able 
to^ contrast with me, to the tragedies that were 
then acted, this safe, this bloodless, this 
complete deliverance: I am mistaken, if the 
youngest of you could reprove me for this joy, 
which makes me think I can never say enough 
on so delightful a subject. 



BP. BURNET. 



Reprove you, my lord ? Alas ! we are nei- 
ther of us so unexperienced in what hath passed 
of late in these kingdoms, as not to rejoice 
with you to the utmost for this astonishing de- 
liverance. You know I might boast of being 
among the first that wished for, I will not say 
projefeted, the measures by which it hath been 
accomplished. And for Mr. Somers, the church 
of England will tell 



\ - 



MR. SOMERS. 





I confess, nay warmest wishes have ever 
gone along with those who conducted this noble 
enterprise* And I pretend to as sincere a 

T 2 
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PiALoovB ple^8ut^ a^ any vMXi^ in the completion of it 
Yet, if it were ^ot unreasonable at ^ucb a 
irn^j I might be tempted to mention one cir-* 
cumst^nce, whicb> I kno\Y not how, i^ little 
abater the joy of theye triumphwt gratulations^ 



SIR J. MAYNARD. 

Is not the settlement then to your mind ? Or 
hath any precaution been neglected, which you 
think necessary for the more effectual security 
of our liberties ? 

MR. SOMERS. 

Not that. I think the provision for the 
people's right as ample as needs be desired. 
Or, if any further restrictions on the crown be 
thought proper, it will now be easy for the 
people, in a regular parliamentary way, to effect 
it. What I mean is a consideration of much 
more importance. 

BP. BURNBT. 

The pretended prince of Wales, you think, 
will be raising some disturbance, or alarm at 
least, to the uew government. I believe^ I 
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jftfiy Itefc^ npon itie to give jron perfect iwAs^ Du^w« 
faction upon that subject ^ 



Still yobr conjecttitfas fall shott or Wiflef of 
iriy rheaftingi Our tki^r Magna CilAitfA, a^ 
I k)te to cill the Deehtrdtion of RtgKh^ seetlis 
a sufficient barrier 8tgain?lt any future ehcroach* 
ments of the cAowif^. Atid I think, the pre- 
tended prince of WAiEs, wlwitever bfe defef^ 
nfiined of his birth, a fnere phantom, that iqay 
amuse, and perhaps disquiet, th6 Weaker sorf 
for a while ; but, if left to itself ', wil! Sbbn 
vanish out of the ntinds bf the PttotLfi. NolE 
but I allow that even so thin a pretence as thfs 
may, some time or other, be conjured up to 
disturb the govermifitilt. But it must be, when 
a certain s^t of principles are called in aid to 
support it. And', to ^aS^e fo\\ the further 
trouble of guessing, I Shall fttely teHyoii, what 
those principles are, r^ You will see, in fhtem, 

e This was a favouritiS sfubject tfrith our good bishop % 
and how qualified he was to discuss it^ even in its minutest 
particularities^ may be learnt fropi bis history at large. 

f It was not thus left to itself, but was nursed and 'ftwN 
tered with great care by the pi'eachers of dwine indefeasible 
hereditary right, in tliis a»d the fbllowihg rcign. 
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Dialogue the ground of my present fears and apprehen?- 
sions. ^ 



It might be imagined that so necessary a 
Revolution^ as that which hath taken place^ 
would sufficiently approve itself to all reason- 
able men. And it appears^ in fact^ to have 
done so^ now that tlie public injuries are fresh^ 
and the general resentment of them strong and 
lively. But it too often happens^ that when 
the evil is once removed, it is presently forgot- 
ten : and in matters of government especially, 
where the people rarely think till they are 
made to feel^ when the grievance is taken away, 
the false system easily returns^ and sometimes 
with redoubled force, which had given birth 
to it. 

I 

t 

BP. BURNET. 

One can readily admit the principles. But 
the conclusion, you propose to draw from 
them — 

MR. SOMERS. 

This very important one, ^^ That, if the late 
change of government was brought about, and 
can be defended only, on the principles of 
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liberty ; the settlement, introduced by it^ caa Dialogue 
be thought secure no longer than while those 
principles are rightly understood^ and generally 

admitted." 

\ 

BP. BURNET* 

But what reason is there to apprehend that 
these principles, so commonly professed and 
publickly avowed, will not continue to be kept 
up in fiill vigour ? 



MR. SOMERS. 

Because, I doubt, they are so conamonly 
and publickly avowed, only to serve a pre- 
sent turn; and not because they come from 
the heart, or are entertained on any just ground 
of conviction. 



BP. BURNET. 

Very likely : and considering the pains that 
have beeil taken to possess the minds of tnQn 
with other notions of government, the wonder 
is, how they came to be entertained at all. Yet 
surely the experience of better tinjes may be 
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PiALOGVK expected to do much. Men will of course 
think more justly on these subjects in propor- 
tion as they And ttiemselves ' more happy ^ 
And thus the principles, which, as you say, 
were first pretended to out of necessity, will 
be' followed out of choke, and bound upon 
them by the conclusions of their own reason* 



Ma. soap:rs^ , 

I wish your lordship be not too sanguine in 
these expectations. It is not to be conceived 
how insensible the peopie are to the blessings 
they enjoy, and how easily they forget their 
past miseries. So that, if their principles have 
not taken deep root, I would not answer for 
their continuing much longer than it S€rve4 
their purpose to make a shew of them* 



SIR J. MAYNARD, 

I must confess, that all my experience of 
inankind inclines me to this opinion. I could 
relate to you some strange instances of the sort 
Mr. SoMERs hints at. But after all. Sir, you 
do not indulge these apprehensions, on accour\t 
pf the general fickleness of human mature. You 
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h«re some more particular reasons for con-* i>iAi6iHtt< 
eluding that the system of liberty, which hath 
worked sach wcmders of late^ is not likely td 
in^intaiifi its ground amongst us, , 



MR. S0MXR8. 

I have : and 1 was going to explain tbosa- 
reasons, if my lord of Salisbury had not $k 
}ittle diverted m^ from the pursuit of them. 

It is very notorious from the cominon dis- 
course of men even on thi$ great 6cca«iott (and 
I wish it had not appeared too evidently in the 
debates of the houses), that very many of us 
have but crude notions of the form of govern- 
ment und(Br which we live, and which hath 
been transmitted to us from our forefathers. I 
have njet with persons of no mean rank, and 
supposed to be well s^n in the history of the 
kingdom, who speak a very strange language. 
They allow, indeed, that something was to be 
done in the perilous circumstances into which 
we liad fillen. But, when they , come to ex- 
plain themselves, it is in a way th^t leaves us 
no right to do any thing ; at least, not what it 
was found expedient for the nation %o do at 
thi^ juncture. For they contend in sp inany 
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BsALoouK words, *^ that the crown of England is ahsa* 
lute ; that the form^ of government is an entire 
and simple monarch^/ ;- and that so it hath 
continued to be in every period of it down to 
the Abdication : that the CoNauEsr, at leasts 
to ascend no higher, invested the first Wil- 
WAM in absolute dominion; that from him it 
• devolved of course upon his successors; and 
that all the pretended rights of the people, the 
Great Charters of ancient and modem dat€^ 
were mere usurpations on the prince, extoi;ted 
from him by the necessity of his affairs, and 
Revocable at his pleasure : nay, they insinuate 
that parliaments themselves were the creatures 
of his will ; that thdr privil^es were all de- 
rived from the sovereign's grant ; and that they 
made no part in the original frame and texture 
of the English government. 

In support of this extraordinary system, they 
refer us to the constant tenor of our history. 
They speak of the Conqueror, as proprietary 
of the whole kingdom : which accordingly, 
they say, he parcelled out, as he saw fit, in 
grants to his Norman and English subjects: 
that, through his partial consideration of the 
church, and an excessive liberality to his fa- 
voured servants, this distribution was so ill 
made, as to give occasion to all the broils and 
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contentions that followed : that the church- Pialoou* 

v» 

men began their unnatural claim of independ- 
ency on the crown; in which attempt they 
were soon followed by the encroaching and too 
powerful barons : that, in these struggles, many 
flowers of the crown were rudely torn from it, . 
till a sort of truce was made, and the rebellious 
humour somewhat composed, by the extorted 
articles, of Running-mede : that these confu- 
sions, however, were afterwards renewed, and 
^en increased, by the contests of tlie two 
houses of York and Lancaster : but that, 
upon the union of the roses in the person of 
Henry VII, these commotions, were finally 
.appeased, and the crown restored to its ancient 
dignity and lustre : that, indeed, the usage of 
parliaments, with some other forms of popular 
administration, which had been permitted in 
the former irregular reigns, was continued ; but 
of the mere grace of the prince, and without 
any consequence to his prerogative : that suc- 
ceeding kings, and even Henry himself, con- 
sidered themselves as possessed of an imperial 
crown ; and that, though they might some- 
times condescend to take the advice, they were 
absolutely above the control, of the people: in 
short, that the law itself was but the will of the 
prince, declared in parliament ; or rather so- 
Iwinly received and attested there, for the 
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ViAKfaiit better information and more entire bbcdiclftW 

V. 

of the subject, 

. This they deliver as a just and fair account 
of the English government ; the genius of 
which, they say, is absolute and despotic in 
the highest degtee; as much so, at least, as 
tJiat of any other monaft^h in Europe. They 
nsk, with an air of insult^ what restraint ouf 
Henry VIII, and our admired £li2:ab£ti!, 
Would ever suflfer to be put on their prerogat- 
tive ; and they mention with derision the fency 
of dating the high pretensions of the crown 
from the accession of the Stuaiit family. They 
affirm, that James I, and his son, aimed only 
to continue the government on the footing on 
which they had received it ; that their rto- 
tions of it were authorized by constant fact; by 
the evidence of our histories ; by the language 
of parliaments ; by the concurrent sense of 
every order of men amongst us : and that what 
followed in the middle of this century was thq 
^lere effect of popular, as many former dis- 
orders had been of patrician, violence. In ^ 
word, they conclude with saying, that the old 
government revived again at the Restoration, 
just as, in like circumstances, it had done be- 
fore at the union of the two houses : that, in 
truth, the voluhtarv desertion of the l^te k:ing 
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h^ given a colour to the innovation of the P^Atocwi 
present year ; but that^ till this new settlement 
was ^)ade, the English constitution, as im- 
plying something different from pure mo^ 
narchy, was an unintelligible notion, or rather 
a mere whimsy, that had not the xhsX founda- 
tion in truth or history." 

This is a summary of the doctrines, which, 
I doubt, are too current amongst us. I do not 
speak of the bigoted adherents to the late king ; 
but of many cooler and more disinterested men, 
whose religious principles, as I suppose (for it 
appears it could not be tlieir political), had 
engE^ged them to concur in the new settlement* 
You win judge, then, if there be not reason 
to apprehend ipuch mischief from the preva- 
lence and propagation of such a system : a sys- 
tem, which, as being, in tlie language of the 
patrons of it, founded upon fact^ is the more 
likely to impose upon the people ; and, as re- 
ferring to the practice of ancient times, is not 
for ^very man s confutation. I repeat it, there- 
fore ; if this notion of the despotic form of our 
government become general, I tremble to think. 
what effect it may hereafter produce on the 
minds of men ; especially when joined to that 
false tenderness, which the people of England 
are so apt to entertain for their princes, even 
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Dialogue the wdrst of them, under misfortune. I might 
further observe, that this prerogative system 
hath a direct tendency to produce, as virell as 
heighten, this compassion to the sovereign. 
And I inake no scruple to lay it before you 
"with all iA circumstances, because I know to 
Mrhom I speak, ^ and that I could not have 
wished for a better opportunity of hearing it 
confuted. 

-BP. BURNET. 

I must own, though I was Somewhat unwil- 
ling to give way to such melancholy apprehen- 
sions at this time, I think with Mr. Somers, 
there is but too much reason to entertain tiiem. 
For my owh part, I am apt to look no further 
for the right of the legislature to settle the go- 
vernment in their own way, than their own 
free votes and resolutions. For, being used to 
consider all political power as coming originally 
from the people, it seems to me but fitting that 
they should dispose of that power for their 
own use, in what hands, and under what con- 
ditions, they please. Yet, as much regard is 
due t6 established forms and ancient prescrip- 
tion, I think the matter oi fact of great con- 
sequence ; and, if the people in general should 
once conceive of it according to this representa- 
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tion, I shouldbe very anxious for the issue of so ^^^y^^ 
dangerous an opinion. I must needs, there- 
fore, join very entirely with Mr. Somers, in 
wishing to hear the whole subject canvassed, 
or rather finally determined, as it must be, if 
Sir John Maynard will do us the pleasure to 
acquaint us what his sentiments are upon it. 



SIR J. Maynard. 

Truly, my good friends, you have opened a 
very notable cause, and in good form. Only,, 
methinks, a little less solemnity, if you had so 
pleased, might have better suited the occasion. 
Why, I could almost laugh, to hear you talk 
of fears and dangers from a phantom of your 
- own raising. I certainly believe the common 
proverb belies us ; and that old age is not that 
dastardly thing it hath been represented. For^ 
instead of being terrified by this conceit of a 
prescriptive right in our sovereigns to tyran- 
nize over the subject, I am ready to think the 
contrary so evident from the constant course of 
our history, that the simplest of the people 
ai?e in no hazard of falling into the delusion. I 
should rather have apprehended mischief from 
other quarters ; from the influence of certain 
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BuLOGUB speculative points, which have been too stK*^ 
cessfully propagated of late ; and chiefly from 
those pernicious glosses, which too many of 
tny order have made on the letter of the law, 
and too many of yours, my lord of Salisbury, 
on that of the gospel. Trust me, if the matter 
once came to a question of fact, and the in- 
quiry be only concerning ancient form and 
precedent, the decison will be in our favour. 
' And for yourselves, I assure myself, this de* 
cision is already made. But since you are 
. willing to put me upon the task, and we have 
leisure enough for such an amusement, I shall 
tery readily undertake it. And tl>e rather, as 
I have more than once in my life had occasion 
to go to the bottom of this inquiry ; and now 
very lately have taken a pleasure to reflect on 
the general evidence which history aflTords of 
our free constitution, and to review the scattered 
hints and passages I had formerly set down for 
my private satisfaction. 

" I understand the question to be, not 
under what form the government hath ap'- 
peared at some particular conjunctures, but 
what we may conclude it to have been front 
the general current and tenor of our histories* 
More particularly, I conceive, you would ask^ 
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not whether the administration hath not at Dialogu* 
some seasons been despotic, but whether the 
genius of the government hath not at all times 
been free. Or, if you do not think ' the 
terms, in which I propose the question, strict 
enough, you will do well to state it in your 
own way, that hereafter we may have no dis- 
pute about it. 



BP. BURNET. 



I suppose, the question, as here put, is de- 
terminate enough for our purpose. — Or, have 
jrou, Mr. Somers, any exceptions to make to 

it? 



MR. SOMERS. 

I believe we understand each other perfectly 
well ; the question being only this, ^^ Whether 
there be any ground in history, to conclnde 
that the prince hath a constitutioDal claim to 
absolute unomtrolable dominioii ; or, whether 
the liber^ of the subject be not essential to 
every difierent form, under which the English 
government hath appeared r^ 

VOL. III. V 
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V. 



SIR J. MAYKARD. 

You Expect of ttie then to shew, in opposi- 
tion to the scheme just no\V delivered by you, 
that neither from the original constitution of 
the government, nor from the various forms 
(for they have, indeed, been various) under 
which it hath been administered, is there any 
reason to infer, that the English monarchy 
is, or of right ought to be, despotic and un- 
limited. 

Now this I take to be the easiest of all un*^ 
dertakings ; so very easy, that I could trust a 
plain man to determine the matter for himself 
by the light that offers itself to him from the 
slightest of our histories. Tis true, the deeper 
his researches go, his conviction will be the 
clearer ; as any one may see by dipping into 
my friend Nat. Bacon's discourses ; where our 
free constitution is set forth with that evidence, 
as must for ever have silenced the patrons of 
the other side, if he had not allowed himself 
to strain some things beyond what the truth, 
dr indeed his cause, required. But, saving to 
myself the benefit of his elaborate work, I 
think it sufficient to take notice, that the sys- 
tem of liberty is supported even by that short 
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sketch of our history, which Mr. Somees hath Dial< 
laid before us ; and in spite of the disguises, 
with which, as he tells us, the enemies of 
liberty have endeavoured to cloak it. 

You do not, I am sure, expect from me, 
that r should go back to the elder and more 
remote parts of our history ; that I should take 
upon me to investigate the schenie of govern- 
ment, which hath prevailed in this kingdom 
from the time that the Roman power departed 
from us ; or that I should even lay myself out 
in delineating, as many have done, the plan of 
the Saxon constitution: though such an at- 
tempt might not be unpleasing, nor altogether 
without its use, as the principles of the Saxon 
policy, and in some respects the^nii of it, 
have been constantly kept up in every succeed- 
ing period of the English monarchy^ I con- 
tent myself with observing, that the spirit of 
liberty was predominant in those times : and, 
for proof of it, appeal at present only to one 
single circumstance, which you will think re- 
markable. Our Saxon ancestors conceived so 
little of government, by the will of the magis- 
trate, without fixed laws, that Laga, or Leaga^ 
which in their language first and properly sig- 
nified the same as Law with us, was tnms- 

V 3 
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DiALoouB ferfed J very naturally (for language always 
conforms itself to the genius, temper, and man- 
ners of a nation) to signify a country, district, 
or province ; tTiese good people having no no- 
tion of any inhabited country not governed by 
laws^ Thus D^NA-LAGA ; Merkena-laga ; 
and Westsexena-laga, were not only used in 
their laws and history to signify the laws of the 
Danes, Mercians^ and fFest-Saxons, but the 
countries likewise. Of which usage I could 
produce to you many instances, if I did not 

S This casual remark seems to determine a &mous dis* 
pute amoDg^ the Antiquaiies on the subject before us. 
Bishop Ni COLS ON attended so little to this traiatetious use 
6f words^ in which all languagies abound^ that finding 
La 6 A in several places signified a country, he would needs 
have it that Camden> Lambakdb, Spelman, Cowbll, 
Selohn^ and all our best Antiquaries^ were mistaken, 
when they supposed Laga ever signified^ in the compo- 
sitions here mentioned, a law. However, his adversaries 
among the Antiquaries were even with him ; and finding 
that Laga, in these compositions, did signify a law in seve- 
• , ral places of our ancient laws, historians, and lawyers, 
deny that it ever signifies a country. Each indeed had a 
considerable object in view ; the one was bent on over- 
throwing a system ; the othei* on supporting it ; namely, 
that famous threefold body of laws, the Danish, Mercian, 
and West-Saxon. It must be owned, the bishop could not 
overthrow the common system, without running into hi3 
extreme: it seems, his opponents might have supported it' 
without running into theix's. ' 



»i 
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presume that, for so small a matter as this, my dulogob 

mere word might be taken. 

,■ ' ' " 

You see then how fully the spirit of liberty 
possessed the very language of our /Saxow fore- 
fathers. And it might well do so ; for it was 
of the essence of the German constitutions ; a 
just notion of which (so uniform was the genius 
of the brave people that planqed them) may be 
gathered, you know, from what the Roman 
historians, and, above all, from what Tacitus 
hath recorded of them, i 



But I forbear so common a topic : and, be- 
sides, I think myself acquitted of this task, by 
the prudent method^ which the defenders of 
the regal power have themselves taken in con- 
ducting this controversy. For, as conscious of 
the testimony which the Saxon times are ready 
to bear against them, they are wise enough to 
lay the foundation of their system in the Con- 
auEST. They look no higher than th^t event 
for the origin of the' const itution^ and think 
they have a notable advantage over us in de- 
ducing their notion of the English government 
from the form it took in the hands of the Nor- 
man invader. But is it not pleasant to hear 
these men calumniate the improvements that 
have been made from time to time in the plan 
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jkja^Qvm of our civil constitution with the name of usur-' 
pationsy when they are not ashamed to erect the 
constitution itself on what the^ must esteem, at 
least, a great and manifest usurpation ? 



BP. BURNBT. 

CoNCtUEST, I suppose, in their opinion, gives 
right. And since an inquiry into the origin 
of a constitution requires that we Gxsometchere, 
considering the vast alterations introduced by 
the Conquest,, and that we have never pretended 
to reject^ but only to improve and complete, the 
duke of Normandy's establishment ; 1 believe 
it may be as proper to set out from that aera 
as from any other. 



SIR J. MAVNARD. 

Your lordship does not imagine that I am 
about to excuse mys^f from closing with them, 
even on their own terms. I intended that ques-? 
tion only as a reproach to the persons we have 
to deal with ; who, when a successful event 
makes, or but seems to make, for their idol of 
an absolute monarchy, call it a regular esta- 
Idishment : whereas a revolution brought about 
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by the justest means^ if the cau^e of liberty re- diai^«» 
ceive an advantage by it, shall be reviled by the 
name of usurpation. But let them employ 
what names they please, provided their facts be 
well grounded. We will allow them to dignify 
the Norman settlement with the title of con- 
STiTUTioN. What follows ? That despotism ^ 
was of the essence of that constitution ? So they 
tell us indeed ; but without one word of proof^ 
' for the assertion. For what! do they think th^ 
name of conquest, or even the things implies 
an absolute unlimited dominion? Have they 
forgotten that William's claim to the crown 
was, not conquest (though it enabled him to 
support his claim), but testamentary success 
sion : a title ver^ much in the taste of that 
time \ and extremely reverenced by our Saxon 
ancestors? That, even waving this specious 
claim, he condescended to accept the crown, 
as a free gift ; and by his coronation-oath sub«» 
mitted himself to the same terms of adminis- 
tration, as his predecessors ? And that, in one 
word, he confirmed the Saxon laws, at least 
before he had been many years in possession of 
his new dignity *. 

^ See Historical Imw-TtocIs, vol. i. p. 294. 
* Milton did not forget to observe, in his Tenure of 
k'm^s and rna^Utrat^, That William the Norjnm, though 
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DiAioGOB Is there any thing in all this that favours the 
notion of his erecting himself, by the sole vir- 
, tue of his victory at Hastings^ into an abso- 
lute lord of the conquered country ? Is it not 
certain that he bound himself,* ^s far as oaths 
and declarations could bind him, to govern ac- 
cording to law; that he could neither touch 
the honours nor estates of his subjects but by 
legal trial; and that even the many forfeitures 
in hid reign are an evidence of his proceeding 
in that method ? 

Still we are told ^^ of his parcelling out, the 
whole l^iiid, upon his own terms, to his fol- 
lowers ;" and are insulted " with his femous 
institution of feudal tenures." But what if the 
former of these assertions be foreign to the 
purpose at least, if not false ; and the latter 
subversive of the very system it is brought to 
establish ? I think, I have reason for putting 
both these questions. For, what if he parcelled 
out most, or all, of the lands of England to 
his followers ? The fact has been much dis- 
puted. But be it, as they pretend, that the 
property of all the soil in the kingdom had 

a Conqueror, and not unsworn at his Coronation, was 
compelled a second time to take oath at St. Albans, ere 
the people would be brought to yield obedience. Vol. i. 
efhis Prose toorksy 4to^ 1753. p. 345. 
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changed hands : What is that tons, who claim Duloowb 
under our Norman^ as well as Saxon, ancestors? 
For the question, you see, is about the form 
of government settled in this nation at the time 
of the Conquest. And they argue with us, 
from a supposed act of tyranny in the Conque- 
ror, in order to come at that settlement. The 
ScLxons, methinks, might be injured, oppressed^ 
enslaved ; and yet the constitution, transmitted 
to us through his own NormanSy be perfectly 
free. 

But their other allegation is still more un- 
fortunate. " He instituted, they say, the feudal 
law." True. But the feudal law, and absolute 
dominion, are two things ; and, what is more, 
perfectly incompatible. 

I take upon me to say, that I shall make out 
this point in the clearest manner. In the mean 
time, it may help us to understand the nature 
of the feudal establishment, to consider the 
practice of succeeding times. What that was, 
our adversaries themselves, if you please, shall 
inform us. Mr. Somers hath told their story 
very fairly ; which yet amounts only to this, 
^^ That, throughout the Norman and Planta- 
genet lines, there was one .perpetual contest 
between the prince and his feudatories for law 
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DuiMtfa and liberty :** an evident proof of the Kght in 
which our forefathers regarded the Norman con^ 
fltitution. In the competition of the two Rosxs^ 
and perhaps before^ they lost sight indeed of 
this prize. But no sooner was the public 
tranquillity restored, and the contending claims 
united in Henry VII. than the old spirit re- 
vived. A 1^1 constitution became the con-- 
stant object of the people ; and, though not 
always avowed, was, in effect, as constantly 
submitted to by the sovereign. 

It may be true, perhaps, that the ability of 
one prince^, the imperious carriage of anoiher\ 
and the generous intrigues of a third ^ ; but, 
above all, the condition of the times, and a sense 
of former miseries^ kept down the spirit of li- 
berty for some reigns, or dinTinished^ at least, the 
force and vigour of its operations. But a pas- 
sive subjection was never acknowledged, cer- 
tainly never demanded as a matter of right, till 
Elizabeth now and then, and King Jam£9, * 
by talking continually in this strain, awakened 
the national jealousy ; which proved so uneasy 
to himself, and, in the end, so fatal to his 
family. 

}^ Henry VII. \ H«N1V VIH. 

m EuZABlTil. . . " 
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" I cannot allow myself to mention t^ese things DiALooim 
more in detail to you, who have so perfect a 
knowledge of them. One thing only I insist 
upon, that, without connecting the system of 
liberty with that of prerogative in our notion 
of the English government, the tenor of our 
history is perfectly unintelligible ; and that no, 
consistent account can be given of it, but on 
the supposition of a legal limited consti 

TUTION. 

MR. SOMERS. 

Yet that constitution, it will be thought, wa» 
at least ill defined, which could give occasion to 
so many fierce disputes, and those carried on 
through so long a tract of time, between the 
crown and the subject. 



SIR J. MAYNARD. 

The fault, if there was one, lay in the orl* 
ginal plan of the constitution itself; as you will 
clearly sec when I have opened the nature of it, 
that is, when I have explained the genius, 
views, and consequences of the feudal policy.- 
It must, however, be affirmed, that this policy 
was founded in the principles of freedc^s, and 
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Dialogue ^as, in truth, excellently adapted to an active, 
fierce, and military people ; such as were all 
those to whom these western parts of Europe 
have been indebted for their civil constitutions. 
But betwixt the burdensome services imposed 
on the subject by this tenure, or which it gave 
at least the pretence of exacting from him, and 
the too great restraint which an unexjual and dis* 
proportioned allotment of feuds to the greater 
barons laid on the sovereign ; but above all, by 
narrowing the plan of liberty too much ; and, 
while it seemed to provide for the dependency of 
the prince on one part of his subjects, by leav- 
ing both him and them in a condition to exer- 
cise an arbitrary dominion over all others: 
hence it came to pass that the feudal policy 
naturally produced the struggles and convul- 
sions, you spoke of, till it was seen iii the end 
to be altogether unsuited to the circumstances 
of a rich, civilized, and commercial people. 
The event was, that the inconveniences, per- 
• ceived in this form of government, gradually 
made way for the introduction of a better; 
which was not, however, so properly a new 
form, as the old one amended and set right ; 
cleared of its mischiefs and inconsistencies, but 
conducted on the same principles as the former, 
and pursuing the same end, though by different 
methods. 
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It is commonly said, « That the feudal te- diawoue 
nures were introduced at the Conquest.** But 
how are we to understand this assertion ? Cer- 
tainly, not as if the whole system of military 
services had been created by the Conqueror ; 
for they were essential to all the Gothic or 
Ger?nan constitutions. We. may suppose then, 
that they were only new-modelled by this great ^ 
prince. And who can doubt that the form, 
' which was now given to them, would be copied 
from that which the Norman had seen estab- 
lished in his own country ? It would be copied 
then from the proper feudal form ; the es- 
sence of which consisted in the perpetuity 
of the feud"; whereas these military tenures 
had been elsewhere temporary only, or re- 
vocable at the will of the lord. 

/ 

But to enter fully into the idea of the feudal 
constitution ; to see at what time, and in what 
manner, it was introduced : above all, to com- 
prehend the reasons that occasioned this great 
change ; it will be convenient to look back to 
the estate of France, and especially of Abr- 
mandif, where this constitution had, for some 



n ProPSIA FfiUDI NATURA EST UT SIT PERPBTUA. 

CvJACivs^ Littleton. 
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i>iAioau» years, taken place before it was transferred to 
us at the Conquest. 

tinder the first princes of the Cartovingian 
line, the lands of France were of two kinds, 
ALLODIAL, and BBNEFiciARY. The allodial, 
were estates of inheritance; the persons pos- 
sessing them, were called Hommes libres. 
The beneficiary, were held by grants from the 
crown. The persons holding immediately un- 
der the emperor, were called Leudes ; the 
sub-tenants. Vassals. 

Further, the allodial lands were alienable, as 
well as hereditary. The beneficiary were pro- 
perly neither. They were held for life, or a 
term of years, at the will of the lord, and re- 
verted to him on the expiration of the term for 
which they were granted. 

I do not stay to explain these institutions 
minutely. It is of more importance to see the 
alterations that were afterwards made in them. 
And the first will be thought a strange one. 

The possessors of allodial lands, in France, 
were desirous to have them changed into te^ 
nures. They who held of the crown in capite 
were entitled to some distinctions and privileges. 
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which the allodial lords wished to obtain ; tod ©iaioo»» 
therefore many of them surrencfered thdr lands 
to the emperor^ and received them again of 
him, in the way of tenure. This practice had 
taken place occasionally from the earliest times : . 
but under Charles the Bald, it became almost 
general ; and f tee-men not only chose to hold 
of the emperor, but of other lords. This last 
was first allowed, in consequence of a treaty 
between the three brothers, after the battle of 
Fontenay in 847. 

But these free-men were not so ill-advised 
as to make their estates precarious, or to ac- ' 
cept a life estate instead of an inheritance. It 
was requisite they should hold for a perpe- 
tuity. And this I take to have been the true 
origin of hereditary feuds. Most probably, in 
those dangerous times, little people could not 
be safe without a lord to protect them : and 
the price of this protection was the change of 
propriety into tenure. 

The SECOND change was by a law made under 
the same emperor in the year 877, the last of 
his reign. It was then enacted, that bene- 
ficiary estates held under the crown should de- 
scend to the sons of the present possessors: 
yet not, as I conceive, to the eldest son ; but 
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DiALoouB to him whom the emperor should chuse : nor 
did this law affect the estates only, but offices, 
which had hitherto been also beneficiary ; and 
so the sons of counts, marquises, , 8fc. (which 
were all names of offices, not titles of honour) 
were to succeed to the authority of their fathers, 
and to the benefice annexed to it. The new 
feuds, created in allodial lands, had, I sup- 
pose, made the emperor's tenants desirous of 
holding on the same terms : and the weakness 
. of the reigning prince enabled them to suc- 
ceed in this first step, which prepared the 
way for a revolution of still more importance. 
For, 

The THIRD change, by which the inheritance 
of beneficiary lands and oflices was extended to 
perpetuity, and the possession rendered almost 
independent of the crown, was not, we may 
be sure, effected at once, but by degrees. The 
family of Charlemagne lost the empire : they 
resisted with great difficulty the incursions of 
the Normans; and, in the year 9 11, Aor- 
mandy was granted to them as an hereditary 
fee. The great lords made their advantage of 
the public calamities ; they defended the king 
on what terms they pleased ; if not complied 
with in their demands^ they refused their as- 
sistance in the most critical conjunctures : and 
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before the accession of Hugh Cape^t, had en- i>»alocoti 
tirely shaken off their dependence on the crown. 
For it is, I think, a Vulgar mistake to say^ 
that this great revolution was the efiect of 
Hugh's policy. On the contrary, the inde- 
pendence of the nobles, already acquired, was, 
as it seems to me, the cause of his success. 
TTie prince had no authority left, but over his 
own demesnes ; which were less considerable 
than the possessions of some of his nobles. 
Hugh had one of the largest fiefs : and for this 
reason, his usurpation added to the power of 
the crown, instead of lessening it, as is com- 
monly imagined. But to bring back the feuds 
of the other nobles to their former precarious 
condition was a thing impossible : his authority 
was partly supported by superior wisdom, and 
partly by superior strength, his vassals being 
more numerous than those of any other lord. 

I cannot tell if these foreigners, when they 
adopted the feudal plan, were immediately 
aware of all the consequences of it. An here- 
ditary tenure was, doubtless, a prodigious ac- 
quisition ; yet the advantage was something 
counter-balanced by the great number of im- 
positions which the nature of the change 
brought with it. These impositions are what, 
in respect of the lord, are called his fruits of 

VOL. in. X 
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J^***^®^ tenure ; such as Wardship, Marriace, Re- 
BiEF, and other services : and tvere the neces- 
sary consequence of the king's parting with 
his arbitrary disposal of these tenures. For 
now that the right of inheritance was in the 
tenant, it seemed but reasonable, and, without 
this provision, the feudal policy could not 
have obtained its end, that the prince, in these 
several ways, should secure to himself the ho- 
nour, safety, and defence, which the very na- 
ture of the constitution implied and intended. 
Hence hereditary feuds were very reasonably 
clogged with the obligations I have mentioned; 
which, though trifling in comparison with the 
disadvantages of a precarious taiure, were 
yet at least some check on the independency 
acquired. However, these services, which were 
due to the king under the new model, were 
also due to the tenant in chief from those who 
held of him by the like tenure. And so the 
barons, or great proprietaries of land, con- 
sidering more perhaps the subjection of their 
own vassals, than that by which themselves 
were bound to their sovereign, reckoned these 
burdens as nothing, with respect to what they 
had gained by an hereditary succession. 

The example of these French feudataries, 
we may suppose, would be catching. We ac- 
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cordingly find it followed^ in due time^ in Oer- DuuoQujt 
many ; where Conrad II. ® granted the like 
privil^e of successive tenures^ and at the 
pressing instance of his tenants. 

I thought it material to remind you of these 
things; because they prove the feudal insti- 
tution on the continent to have been favour- 
able to the cause of liberty; and because it 
will abate our wonder to find it so readily ac- 
cepted and submitted to here in England. 



MR. SOMERS. 

The account you have given^ and^ I dare 
say, very truly, of the origin of feuds in France 
and Germany y is such as shews them to have 
been an extension of the people's liberty. 
There is no question that hereditary alienable 
estates have vastly the preference to beneficiary. 
But the case, I suspect, was different with us 
in England. The great ofiices of state^ in- 
deed, in this country, as well as in France^ 
were beneficiary. But, if I do not mistake^ 
the lands of the English^ except only the 
church-lands, were all allodial. And I cannot 

» CxAio'ft Jut feudak, lib. 1 p. 521. Loni. 1055. 

x3 
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DuLOGim think it could be for the benefit of the English 
to change their old Sanson possessions, subject 
only to the femous triple obligation, for these 
new and burdensome tenures. 



SIR J. MAYNARD. 



Strange as it may appear, we have yet seen 
that the French did not scruple to make that 
exchange even of their allodial estates. But to 
be fair, there was a great difference, as you 
well observe, in the circumstances of the tw© 
people. All the lands in England were, I be? 
lieve, allodial, in the Saxon times : while a. 
very considerable proportion of those in France 
were beneficiary. 

Another difference, also, in the state of the 
two countries, is worth observing. In France^ 
the allodial lands (though considerable in quan* 
tity) were divided into small portions. In 
England^ they seem to have been in few 
hands ; the greater part possessed by the Ring 
and his Thanes; some smaller parcels by the 
lesser Thanes ; and a very little by the Ceorles. 
The consequence was, that, though the allodial 
proprietors in France were glad to renounce 
their property for tenure, in order to secure 
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the protection they much wanted ; yet witfi dialoow 
us, as you say, there could not be any such in*- 
ducement for the innovation. For, the 4ands 

r 

.being possessed in large portions by the no- 
bility and gentry, the allodial lords in England 
were too great to stand in need of protection. 
Yet from this very circumstance, fairly at- 
tended to, we shall see that the introduction of 
the feudal tenures was neither difficult nor un- 
popular. TThe great proprietors of land were, 
indeed, too free and powerful, to be bettered 
by this change. But their tenants, that is, the 
bulk of the people, would be gainers by it ' 
For these tenants were, I believe, to a man 
beneficiaries. The large estates of the Thanes 
were granted out in small portions to others, 
either for certain quantities of corn or rent, re- 
served to the lord, or on condition of stipulated 
services. And these grants, of whichever sort 
'they were, were either at pleasure, or at most 
for a limited term. So that, though the pror 
prietors of land in England were so, much su- 
perior to those in France ; yet the tenants of 
each were ipuch in the same state ; that is, 
they possessed beneficiary lands on stipulated 
conditions. 

When, therefore, by right of forfeiture, the 
greater part of the lands in England fell, as 
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PiAioGUB they of course would do^ into the power of the 
h^^S (^^^ they were in few hands^ and those 
few had either fought at Hastings , or afterwards 
rebelled against him), . it is easy to see that the 
people would not be displeased to find them- 
selves, instead of beneficiary tenants P^ feuda- 
tory proprietors. . . 

I say this on supposition that these great for- 
feited estates s^nd signiories, ^so bountifully be- 
stowed by the Conqueror on his favourite Nor* 
manSy were afterwards, many of them at least, 
grafted out in smaller parcels to English sub- 
tenants. But if these sub-tenants were also 
Normans (though the case of the English or 
old Saxon freeholders was then very hard), the 
\ ehange of allodial into feudatary estates is th^ 
more easily accounted for. 

The main difficulty would be with the church- 
men ; who (though the greatest, and most of 
them were, perhaps, Normans too) were well 
acquainted with the Saxon laws, and for special 
reasons were much devoted to them. They 

P This account of the Saxon benefices is piuch con- 
firmed by the famous charter of Bishop Oswald, and the 
comment of Sir H. SpELMAijr upon it, Sep his 4i6CQurse 
pn rEVDs and t|:.nur£s 
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were stosible that their pos^esMont had bean iMAboaua 
held, in the Sojcon times, in Frakc^almoion : 
a sort of tenure, they were riot forward to give 
np for this of Jeudg. 'Tie true, the burdens of 
these tenures would, many of them, not afiect 
them. But then neither could they reap th<i 
principal fruit of them, the fruit of inheritance. 
They, besides, considered every restraint on 
their privileges as impious ; and took the sub* 
jection of the ecclesiastic to the secular power, 
which the feudal establishment was to intro- 
duce, for the vilest of all servitudes. Hence 
the churchmen were, of all others, the most 
averse from this law ^. And their opposition 
might have given the Conqueror still more 
trouble, if the suppression of the great Northern 
rebellion had not furnished him* with the power, 
and (as many of them had been deeply engaged 
in it) with the pretence, to force it upon them. 

. H Matthew Pakis gives us the following account of 
this ifiatter-^'' Episcopatus et Abbatias oam^f quae baro 
nias tenebant^ et eatenus ab omni servitute secular! liber* 
tatem habuerant, sub servitute statuit militari> inrotulans 
singulos episcopatus et abbatias pro voluntate soft, quot 
milites sibi et successoribtB suis, hostilitatis tempore, vo* 
luit ^ singulis exhiberi. £t rotulos hujus ecclbsias* 
TiCM sBRviTUTis poncns in thesauris, multos viros eccle- 
siasticos huic constitution! pbssima reluctantes, ll 
regno fugavit." 

Hist. A]7o. Willisluui CoNavjssTOR. 
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VuMmm And thui^ in the end^ it prevailed universally, 
and i/iritbout exception. 

I would not go farther into the history of 
these tenures. It may appear from the little I 
have said of them^ that the feudal system was 
rather improved and corrected by the duke of 
Normandy, than originally planted by him in 
this kingdom : that the alteration made in it 
was favourable to the public interest ; and that 
our Sacpon liberties were not so properly rer 
strained, as extended by it. It is of little mo^ 
iment to inquire whether the nation was won^ or 
forced^ to a compliance with this system. It 
is enough to say^ that, as it was accepted by 
the nation, so it was in itself no servile esta* 
blishment, but essentially founded in the prin- 
ciples of liberty. The duties of lord and feu- 
datary were reciprocal and acknowledged : serr 
vices on the one part, and protection on the 
other. The institution was plainly calculated 
for the joint-interest ' of both parties, and the 

» The learne4 Craig, who has written so lailgely and 
accurately on the feudal law^ was so fax from seeing any 
thing servile in it, that he says, *' The foundations of this 
discipline are laid in the most generous of all considera- 
^ons, those of Gkatitude. Hujiis feudalis discipliiUB fun^ 
damenta d gratitudine et ingratUudine descendant,'* Epist. 
NuNcup. to K. James. 
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benefit of the community ; the proper notion i>iawi«» 
of the feudal system being that ** of a confede- 
racy between a number of military persons^ 
agreeing on a certain limited subordination and 
dependence on their chief, for the more effec- 
tual defence of his and their lives, territories, 
and possessions/' 

MR. SOMERS. 

I have nothing to object to your account of 
the feudal constitution. And 1 think you do 
perfectly right, to lay the main stress on the 
general nature and genius of it; as by this 
means you cut off those fruitless altercations, 
which have been raised, concerning the per- 
sonal character of the Norman Conqueror. Our 
concern is not with him, but with the govern- 
ment he established. And if that be free, no 
matter whether the founder of it were a tyrant. 
But, though I approve your method, I doubt 
there is some defect in your argument. Free-- 
dom is a term of much latitude. The Norman 
constitution may be free in one sense, as it ex- 
cludes the sole arbitrary dominion of one man ; 
and yet servile enough in another, as it leaves 
the government in few hands. For it follows, 
from w hat I understand of the feudal plan, that 
^ough its genius be indeed averse from ab^o* 
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pM^of^ lute monarchy, yet it is indulgent enough to 
ahsolute aristocracy. And the notion of each 
is equally remote from What we conceive <rf true 
English liberty • 



SIR J. MAYNARD* 

It is true, the proper feudal form, especially 
as established in this kingdom, was in a high 
degree oligarchical. It would not otherwise, 
perhaps, have suited to the condition of those 
military sges. Yet the principles it went upon, 
were those of public liberty, and generous 
emmgh to give room for the extension of the 
system itself, when a change of circumstances 
should require it. — But your objection will best 
be answered by looking a little more distinctly 
into the nature of these tenures. 

I took notice that the feudal system subjected 
the CHURCH more immediately to the civil 
power : and laid the foundation of many ser- 
vices and fruits of tenure to which the lay- 
FEauDATARiES in the Saxon times had been al- 
together strangers. It is probable that all the 
consequences of this alteration were not fore- 
seen. Yet the churchmen were pretty quick- 
s^hted. And the dislike, they had conceived 
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cf th« new establishment^ was the dccasicm of DiAwoiit 
ihos^ struggles^ which continued soi long 
bettveen d)e mitre and crown, and whtch are 
so famous more especially in the early parts of 
ouif history.; The cause of these ecclesiastics 
was a bad one. For their aim was^ as is rightly 
observed by the advocates for the prerogative, 
to assert an independency on the state ; and for 
that purpose the pope was made a party in the 
dispute ; by whose intrigues it was kept up in 
one shape or other till the total renunciation 
of the papal power. Thus far, however, the 
feudal constitution cannot be blamed. On the 
<5ontrary, it was highly serviceable to the cause 
of liberty, as tending only to hold the eccle- 
siastic, in a due subordination to the civil, 
authority. 

The same thing cannot be said of the other 
instance, I mean the Jruits of tenure^ to which 
the lay-fees were^ subjected by this system. For 
however reasonable, or rather necessary, those 
Jruits might be, in a feudal sense, and for the 
end to which the feudal establishment was di- 
rected, yet, as the mea^wre of these fruits, as 
Well as the manner of exacting them, was in a 
good degree arbitrary, and too much left to 
the discretion of the sovereign, the practice, in 
thl^ jrespect, was soon found b the tenants in 
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DtALocoE chief to be an intolerable grievance. Hence 
that other contest, so memorable in our his- 
tory^ betwixt the king and his barons: in which 
the former, under the colour of maintaining 
his feudal rights, laboured to usurp an absolute 
dominion over the persons and properties of his 
vassals ; and the latter, impatient of the feudal 
burdens, or rather of the king's arbitrary exac- 
tions under pretence of therp, endeavoured to 
redeem themselves from so manifest an op- 
pression. 

It is not to be denied, that, in the heat of 
this contest, the barons sometimes carried their 
pretensions still further, and laboured in their 
turn to usurp on the crown, in revenge for the 
oppressions they had felt from it. However, 
their first contentions were only for a mitiga- 
tion of the feudal system. It was not the cha* 
racter of the Nornian princes to come easily 
into any project that was Jikely to give the least 
check to their pretensions. Yet the grievances, 
complained of, were in part removed, in part 
moderated, by Henry the First's and many 
other successive charters : though the last blow 
was not given to these feudal servitudes till 
after the Restoration, when such of them as 
remained, and were found prejudicial to the 
liberty of the subject, were finally abolished. 
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Thus we see that one fessential defect in the Diawcub 
feudal policy, considered not as a military, but 
civil institution, was, the too great power it gave 
the sovereign in the arbitrary impositions, im- 
plied in this tenure. Another was accidental. , 
It arose from the disproportionate allotment of 
those feuds, which gave the greater barons an 
ascendant over the prince, and was equally un- 
favourable to the cause of liberty. For the 
bounty of the duke of Normandy, in his dis- 
tribution of the forfeited estates and signiories 
to his principal officers, had been so immense *, 
that their share of influence in the state was 
excessive, and intrenched too much on the in- 
dependency of the crown and the freedom of 
the people. And this undue poize in the con- 
stitution, as well as the tyranny of our king^, 
occasioned the long continuance of those civil 
wars, which for many ages harrassed and dis- 

• This bounty in so wise a prince as William ^^ill be 
thought strange. I believe it may be, in part, accounted 
for, from what is observed above of the Saxon allodial 
lords. These had possessed immense estates. And, as 
they fell in upon forfeiture, the great Norman adventurers 
would of course expect to come into the entire succession. 
—Perhaps too, in that confusion of affairs, the prince 
might not always, himse]f> be apprized of the extent and 
yalue of these possessions. 
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DutoGUB tressed the nation. The evil, however, in the 

V. ' . ' 

end, brought on its own remedy. For these 
princely houses being much weakened in the 
course of the quarrel, Henry VII. succeeded, 
at length, to the peaceable possession of the 
crown. And by the policy of this prince, 
and that of his successor, the barons were 
brought so low as to be quite disabled from 
giving any disturbance to the crown for the fu- 
ture. 

It appears then that two great defects in the 
feudal plan of government, as settled amongst 
us, were, ^t length, taken away. But a third, 
and the greatest defect of all, was the nanow* 
ness of the plan itself, I mean when considered 
as a system of civil polity ; for, in its primary 
martial intention, it was perfectly unexcep* 
tionable. 

To explain this matter, which is of the 
highest importance, and will furnish a direct 
answer to Mr. Somers' objection, we are to 
remember that in the old feudal policy the 
king^s barons, that is, such as held in capite 
of the crown by barony or knight's service, 
were the king's, or rather the kingdom's, great 
council. No public concerns could be regu- 
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larly transacted, without their consait*; though i^^^J^* 
the lesser barons, or tenants by knight's ser- 
vice, did not indeed so constantly appear ia 
the king's court, as the greater barons; and 
though the public business was sometimes even 
left to the ordinary attendants on the Icings 
most of diem churchmen* It appears thaC^ 
towards the end of the Conqueror's reign, the 
number of these tenants in chief was about 
700 ; who, as the whole property of the king- 
dom was, in effect, in their, power, may be 
thought a no unfit representative (though this 
be no prefer Jeudal idea) of the whole natioo. 
It was so, perhaps, in those rude and warlike 
times, when the strength of the nation lay en* 
tirely in the soldiery ; that is, in those who 
held by military services, either immediately 
of the crown, or of the mesne lords. For the 
remainder of the people, whom they called 
tenants in socage, were of small account ; beii^ 
considered only in the light of servants, and 
contributing no otherwise to the national sup- 
port than by their cultivation of the soil, which 
left their masters at leisure to attend with less 



t The law of Edward the Confessor is express to this 
purpose^ and it was ratified by the Conqueror — '* Ddbet 
rex omnia rit^ fecere in regno et per judiduni proceruia 
regnL" Sir H. Spelman of Parliaments, p. 58. 
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Dialogue distraction on their military services. At leasts 
it was perfectly in the genius of the feudal, 
that is, military constitutions, to have little re- 
gard for any but the men of arms ; and, as 
every other occupation would of course be ac- 
counted base and ignoble, it is not to be won- 
dered that such a difference was made between 
the condition of prtedial and military tenures. 

However, a policy, that excluded such num- 
bers from the rank and privileges of citizens, 
was so far a defective one. And this defect 
would become more sensible every day, in pro- 
portion to the growth of arts, the augmenta- 
tion of commerce, and the security the nation 
found itself in from foreign dangers. The an- 
cient military establishment would now be 
thought unjust, when the exclusive privileges 
of the swordsmen were no longer supported by 
the necessities of the public, and when the 
wealth of the nation made so great a part of 
the force of it. Hence arose an important 
change in the legislature of the kingdom^ which 
was much enlarged beyond its former limits. 
But this was done gradually ; and was more 
properly an extension than violation of the an- 
cient system. 
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FirsL the number of tenants in chief, or the BuLoaim ' 
king's freeholders, was much increase4 by va« 
rious causes, but chiefly by the alienation wliich 
the greater barons made of their fees. Sud^ 
alienation, though under some restraint, seema* 
to have been generally permitted in the I)fati^ 
man feuds ; { mean, till Ma^na Chaeta and 
some subsequent statutes laid it under particu- 
lar limitations.: But, whether the practice wero 
regular or npt^ it certainly prevailed from tbe 
earliest times ; especially on some more extra* 
ordinary occasions^ Thus, when the fe^ion* 
able madness of the Croisades had involved 
th^ greater ^barons in immense debts, in order 
to discharge the expenced of these expeditions^ 
they alienated their fee9^ and even dismanbf^^ed 
them ; that is, they parted with their right in 
them, and made them oyer in small parous tp 
others, to hold of the superior lord. And what 
these barons did from, ^ece8^ity, the crown it- 
8^ did, oot of policy : for the Norman princeii^ 
growing sensible of t^ incontenience of making 
their vassals too great, disppsc)^ of such est^jtea 
o( ibeir barons as fell in to them by forfi^tur^ 
and were not ^ few, in the same mann^. Thft 
consequence of all this was, that, in process of ^ 
time, the lesser miUtary tenants in capite m^- 
tiplied exceedingly. And, ^ many of them 
were poor, and unequal to a pef^cmal attai* 

VOL. III. Y 
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DmLOGVE i (Iftnce in the court of their lord, or in the com- 
mon council of the kingdom (where of right and 
duty they were to pay ' their attendance), they 
Wjpre willing, and it was found convenient to 
givie* them leave, to appear in the wdy of repre- 
sentation. And this was the origin of what we 
now call THE Knights of the Shires ; who, 
in thoie! times, Were appointed to represent, not 
M the free-holderS of counties, but the lesser 
tetikntS' of the croWn only. For these- not at- 
tcwding in person, would otherwise have had 
nd placd in the king's council. 



1 ' . I *- 



! tbie rJse of Citizens and BuHgesses, that 
is>^ t^epresentativfes * of the citieii'^and trading 
tbwfife^, must be accounted for somewhat dif- 
ferehtly: ^ These had originally been in^thc ju- 
risdictwn, and made part of the demesnes, of 
the king and his great lords. The reason of 
which appears from what I observed of the 
genius of the feudal policy. For, little account 
being had of any but martial niien, and trade 
being not only dishonourable, but almost un- 
known in those ages ; the lower people, who 
IWki together in towns, most of them small 
ahd^ inconsiderable, were left in a state of sub- 
jection to the crown,' or 3ome other of the ba- 
rofis, and exposed to thteir arbitrary impositions 
and't&lliages. 
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But this condition of burghers, as it sprang Diaiooo*' 
feom the military genius of the nation, could 
only be supported by it. When that declined 
therefore, and, instead of a people of soldiers, 
the commercial spirit prevailed, and filled our 
towns with rich traders and merchahts^ it was 
no longer reasonable^ nor was it the interest of 
the crown, that these communities and bodies 
of men should be so little regarded. On the 
contrary, a large share of the public burdens 
being laid upon them, and the frequent neces-* 
sities of the crown, especially in foreign wars, 
or in the king's ccmtentions with his barons, 
requiring him to have recourse to their purses, 
it was naturally broUgbt about that those, a9 
well as the tenants in. capife, should, in time^ 
be admitted to have a share in the public 
councils. ^' * ' 

» ■. . • 

I do noj; stay to trace the steps of this change. 
It is enough to say, that it arose insensibly 
and naturally out of the growing wealth and 
consequence of the trading towns ; the con- 
venience the king found in drawing consider- ' 
i^ble sums from them, with greater ease to 
himself, and less offence to the people ; and, 
perhaps, from the view of lessening by their 
means the exorbitant power and influence of 

the barons. 

r 2 
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X>MW«» From these^ or the like reasons^ the great 
tbWn$ and cities, that before were r^yal de- 
diesnes, part of the kind's private patrimony, 
s and talliable by him at pleasuve, were allowed 
to appteir in his council by th<?ir deputies, to 
treat with him of the pnftpbrrion of taxes to be 
taised on thetn, and, in a word, to be con si* 
derisd i^ the same light as tlie other members 
of that great assembly. 

I do not inquire when this great alteration 
was first made. I find it subsisting at least 
undei^ Edward Hi. And from that time, there 
IS no dispiite but diat the legislature, which 
was original^ composed of the sovereign and 
his feudal tenants, included also the represen- 
taitives of the counties, and of th • royal towns 
and cities. To speak in our aiode rn style, the 
House of Commons was, now, formed. And 
by this addition, the glorious edifice of English 
liberty was completed. 

I am sensible, I must have wearied you with 
this deduction, which can be no secret to eitber 
of you. But it was of importance to shew, 
that the constitution of England^ as laid in the 
feudal tenures, was essentially free ; and that 
tjie very changes it hath undergone^ were the 
natural and almost unavoidable efiects of those 



tenures. So that what the adversaries of liberty DtAioaut 
object to us, as usurpations on the regal pre- 
rogative, are now seen to be either ,the proper 
result of the feudal establishment, or the most 
just and necessary amendments of it. 



' BP. BURl^ET. 

\ 
\ 

I have waited with much pleasure for this 
conclusion, which entirely discredits the fiotion 
of an absolute, despotic government* i will 
not take upon me to answer for Mr. SoM SRS^ 
whose great knowledge in the laws and history 
of the kingdom enables him to see further into 
the subject than I do ; but to me nothing ap- 
pears more natural or probable than this ac- 
count of the rise and progress of the English 
monarchy. One difficulty, in particular, which 
seemed to embarrass this inquiry^ you have 
entirely removed, by shewing how, from the 
aristocratical form which prevailed in the ear- 
lier times, the ^ more free and popular one of 
our days hath gradually taken place, and that 
without a^y vidence to the antient constitu^ 
tion«. 

tt M. Db MoifTBSQUiEU observes of the Gothic govern- 
ment — '* 11 fut d*abord ine|6 de raristocratic^ et de la mo- 
" narchie. 11 avoU cet inconvenient, ({ue le bas-peuple 
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XhAtoooy 
V. 



. MR. SOMER8. 

At leasts my lord, with so little, that we 
may, perhaps, apply to the English govern- 
ment what the naturalists observe of the hu- 
man body ^; that, when it arrives at its full 
growth, it does not perhaps retain a single par- 
ticle of the rhatter it originally set out with ; 
yet the alteration hath been made so gradually 
and imperceptibly, that the system is accounted 
the same lender all changes. Just so, I think, 
we seem to have shaken off the constituent 
parts of the feudal constitution ; but, li- 
berty having been always the informing prin- 
ciple, time and experience have rather com- 
pleted the old system, than created a new orie : 
and we may account the present and Norman 
establishment all one^ by the same rule as we 
say that Hercules, when he became the de- 
liverer of oppressed nations, was still the same 
with him who had strangled serpents in his 
cradle. 

^' y ^toit esclave : CHoit un bon gouvemment, qui avoit en 
" soi la capacity de devenir meilleur.** [1. xi. c. 8.] — the 
very idea, which is here inculcated. 

w See old FoKTEsc UB, in his book De laudUms legum 
Ari^lice, where this sort of analogy is pursued at length 
through a great part of the xiii^h chapter^ 
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DlALQ«OB 



V. 



SIR J. MAYNARD. 

I know not what fanciful similes ' your 
younger wit may delight in. I content my«elf 
with observing, that the two great points, 
which they, who deny the liberty of the sub- 
ject, love to inculcate, and on which the plau- 
sibility of all their reasonings depends, are,' 

THE SLAVISH NATURE OF THE FEUDAL CONSTI- 
TUTION, and THE LATE RISE OF THE HoUSE OF 

Commons. And I havetaken up your time to 
small purpose,, if it doth not now appeaf,'that 
the former of these notions is false, and the 
latter impertinent. If the learned inquirers 
into this subject had considered that the ques- 
tion is concerning the freedom itself of our 
constitution, and not the most convenient form 
under which it may be administered, they must 
have seen that the feudal law, though it nar- 
rowed the system of liberty, was founded in 
it ; that the spirit of freedom is as vital in this 
fprm, and the principles it g-oes upon as solid, 
as in the best-formed republic ; and that vil- 
lanage concludes no more against the feudal, 
than slavery against the Greek or Romany 
constitutions* 
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V. 



MR. 80MERS. 



That is, Sir John, you make liberty to have 
been the essence of all three ; though, to the 
perfection of an equal commonwealth, you 
suppose it should have been further spread out 
^nd dilated: as they say oi frankincense (if 
you can forgive another allusion), which, when 
lying in the lump, is of no great use or plear 
sure ; but, when properly diffused^ is the 
sweetest of all odours. But you was going at 
with the application of your principles* 



SIR J. MAYNARD. 

1 was going to say that, as many have beea 
misled by wrong notions of Xh^ feudal tenures, 
others had erred as widely in their reasonings 
on the late origin of the lower house of par- 
liament. How have we heard some men tri- 
umph, in dating it no higher than the reign of 
Edward III ? Let the fact be admitted. 
What follows? That this house is an usurpa* 
tion on the prerogative? Nothing less. It 
was gradually brought forth by tiqtie, and greur 
up under the favour and good liking of o«f 
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|>rtnces ^. The constitution itself supposed the Diawow 
men of greatest consequence in the common- 
wealth to have a seat in the national councils* 
Trade and agriculture had advanced vast num-^ 
bers into consequence, that before were of 
small account in the kingdom. The public 
consideration was increased by their wealth, 
and the public necessities relieved by it. Were 
these to remain for ever excluded from the 
king's councils ? or was not that council, which 
had liberty for its object, to widen and expand 
itself in order to receive them ? It did, in fact, 
receive them with open arms ; and, in so 
doing, conducted itself on the very principles 
of the old feudal policy. 

In short, the feudal constitution, different 
from all others that human policy is acquainted 
with, was of such a make, that it readily gave 
way, and fitted itself to the varying situations 
of society : narrow and contracted, when the 
public interest required a close connexion be- 
tween the governor and the governed ; large 

X Agreeably to what Sir H. Spelman asserts, in bis 
Glossary, of its parent, the feudal law itself^ *^D£ lbge 
FBUDALi — pronunciandum censeo, temporis earn esse 
dlliaai, sensimque succrescentem; edictis principum 
flOEKltaiii Indies et excultam." In voce Feoocm. 
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BiALOQUB -and capacious, when the same interest required 
that connexion to be loosened. Just as the 
skin {if you will needs have a comparison), 
the natural cincture of the body, confines the 
young Hmbs with sufficient tightness,, and 
yet widens in proportion to their growth, 
so as to let the the different parts of the 
*body play with ease, and obtain their full size 
and dimensions. Whereas the other policies, 
that have obtained in the world, may be com- 
pared to those artificial coverings, which, being 
calculated only for one age dhd size, grow 
troublesome and insupportable inr any other; 
and yet cannot, like these, be thrown off and 
supplied by such as are more suitable and con- 
venient ; but are worn for life, though with 
constant, or rather increasing, uneasiness. 

This then being the peculiar prerogative of 
the feudal policy, I think we may say with 
great truth, not that the House of Commons 
violated the constitution, but, on the contrary, 
that the constitution itself demanded, or ra- 
ther generated, the House of Commons. 

So that I cannot by any means commend 
the zeal which some have shewn in seeking the 
origin of this house in the British or even 
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Saxon annals. Their aim was, to serve the y* 
cause of liberty; but, it must be owned, at the 
expence of truth, and, as we now perceive, 
without the least necessity. 



BP. BURNET. 

It hath happened then in this, as in so many 
other instances, that an excellent cause hath 
suffered by the ill judgment of its defenders. 
But, when truth itself had been disgraced by 
one sort of men in being employed by them to 
the worst purposes, is it to be wondered that 
others should not acknowledge her in such 
Ibands, but be willing to look out for her in 
better company ? 



SIR J. MAYNARD. 

Let us say, my lord, they should have ac- 
knowledged her in whatever company she was 
found ; and the rather, as ill-applied truths are 
seen to be full as serviceable to a bad cause, as 
downright falsehoods. Besides, this conduct 
had not only been fairer, but more politic. 
For when so manifest a truth was rejected, it 
was but natural to suspect fbul play in the rest. 
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Dmloque and that none but a bad cause could ^^nt to be 
v.. 

supported by so disingenuous a management 



MR. SOMERS. 

I think so, Sir John ; and there i« this for* 
ther use of such candor, that it cuts off at once 
the necessity of long and laboured researches 
into the dark parts of our l\istory ; and so i^t 
only shortens the debate, but renders it much 
more intelli^ble to the people. 



SIR J. MAYNARi). 

I was aware of that advantage, and am there- 
fore not displeased that tmth allowed me to 
make use of it. — But to resume the main argu- 
ment ; for I have not yet done with my evi- 
dence for the freedom of our excellent consti- 
tution : — It seemed of moment to shew, from 
the nature and consequences of the Norman 
settlement, that the English government was 
essentially free; But, because the freest form 
of government may be tamely given up and 
surrendered into the hands of a master, I hold 
it of consequence to prove, that the English 
spirit hath al way i^ been answerable to the coo- 
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stitntion, and that eren the most insidious at- 1>iai«««b 

V 

tempts on their liberties have never &iled to 
awaken the resentment of our generous fore- 
fathers. In a word^ I would shew that the 
jealousy, with whi<^ the English have ever 
guarded the national freedom, is at once a con- 
vincing testimony of their right, and of their 
constant possession of it. 

And though I might illustrate this argument 
by many other instances, I chuse to insist only 

on ONE, THEIR PERPETUAL OPPOSmON TO THE 

CIVIL AND CANON LAWS ; which, at various times 
and for their several ends, the crown and 
diurch have been solicitous to obtrude pn die 
people. 

To open the way to this illustration, let it 
be observed that, from the time of Honorius, 
that is, when the Roman authority ceased 

f 

amongst us, the Sojcon institutions, incorpo- 
rated with tlie old British customs, were the 
only standing laws of the kingdom. These 
had been collected and formed into a sort«of 
digest by Edward the Confessor ; and so great 
was the nation's attachment to them, that 
William himself was obliged to ratify them, 
at the same time that the feudal law itself was 
ena ct ed^ And afterwards^ on any attempt to^ 
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PuLoaoB innovate on those laws, we hear of a general 
outcry and dissatisfaction among the people : 
which jealousy of theirs was not without good 
grounds; as we may see from an affair that hap- 
pened in the Conqueror's own reign, and serves 
to illustrate the poHcy of this monarch. 

It had been an old custom, continued 
through the Saxon times, for the bishops and 
sheriffs to sit together in judicature in the 
county courts. This had been found a very 
convenient practice ; for the presence, of the 
churchmen gave a sanction to the determina- 
tions of the temporal courts, and drew an ex- 
traordinary . reverence towards them from the 
people. Yet we find it abolished by the. Con- 
queror ; who, in a rescript to the bishop of 
Lincoln^ ordainiad that, ; for the future, the 
bishops and aldermen of tlie shires should 
have separate .courts and separate jurisdic- 
tions. The pretence for this alteration was 
the distinct nature of the . two judicatures, 
and the desire of maintaining a strict confor- 
mity to the canons of the church. The real 
design, was much deeper. There tstiO question 
but William's inclinations, at least, were for 
arbitrary government; in which project hi*' 
Norman lawyers,, it was hoped, might be of 
good use to him^^ But tbereiwas a .great 
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obstacle in his way. The churchmen of .those i>"^w». 
times had incomparably the best knowledge of 
the Sdxon laws. It matters not, whether those 
churchmen were Normans, or not- They were 
equally devoted, as I observed before, to the 
Saxon laws, with the English; as favouring 
that independency, they affected, on the civil 
power. Besides, in the Cbnfessors. time, many 
and perhaps the greatest of the churchmen 
had been Normans ; so, that the study of the, 
Saxon laws, from the interest they -prono^ised 
themselves in them, was grown familiar to the 
rising ecclesiastics of that country. Hfence, as 
I said, the churchmen, though Normans^ were 
well instructed in the spirit and genius of the 
Saxon laws ; and it was not easy for the.king> 
giossers to interpret them to their own mind^ 
whilst the. bishops were at hand to refute and 
rectify their comments. , . , 

Besides, the truth is (and my lord, of Salis- 
bury will not be displeased with me for telling 
it), the ecclesiastics of that time were much 
indevoted to the court. They considered the, 
king as the wickedest of all tyrants. He had 
brought them into subjection by their baronies, 
and had even set the pope himself at defiance. 
In this state of things, there was no hope of 
engaging the clergy in his plot. But when a 
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i>»**j^»» separation of the two tribunals was made, and 
the civil courts were solely administered by his 
own creatures, the laws, it was thought, wpuld 
speak what language he pleased to require of 
them* 

Such appears, to have been the design of this 
prince in his famous distinction of the ecclesi- 
astic and temporal courts. It was so artfully 
laid, and so well coloured, that the laity seem 
to have taken no umbrage at it. But the 
clergy saw his drift; and their zeal for the 
ancient laws, as well as their resentments, put 
them upon contriving methods to counteract 
jt. They hit upon a very natural and efiec- 
tual one. In a word, they all turned common 
lawyers; and so found means of introducing 
themselves into the civil courts. This expe- 
dient succeeded so well, and was so generally 
relished, that the clergy to a man almost in 
the next reign were become professors of the 
common law ; nullus Clericus nisi Causi- 
Dicus, as W ihhi AM of Malmesbury takes care 
to inform us y. 



y Diss, ad Flet. 1091. and William of Malmesbury^ 
lib.W. 1.69, Lond 1596. 
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BP. BURKBT. 



PULOQOB 
V. 



Whatever their motive might be, the church- 
men, I perceive, interposed very seasonably in 
the support of our civil liberties. It was a 
generous kind of revenge, methinks, to repay 
tlie king's tyranny over the church by vindi- 
cating the authority of the English laws. 



SIR J, MAYNARD. 

It was so ; and for this good service, I let 
them pass without any harsher reflection. 
Though the true secret is, perhaps, no more* 
than this : Their main object was the church, 
of whose interests, as is fitting, we will allow 
them to be the most competent judges. And, 
as these inclined them, they have been, at dif- 
ferent junctures, the defenders or oppressors of 
civil liberty, 

3P- BURNET. 

At same junctures, it may be, they have. 
But, if you insist on so general a censure, I 
must intreat Mr. Somers, once more, to tak;e 
upon him the defence of our order. 

VOL. HI. Z 
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SIR r. BtAYVAU). 

AU I i^tmieck hy th4» ii»ttn(»^ was^ to shew 
the s^rit of the &&i!Oir lawii^ which could ex- 
eke the jealomy of the prince, and desefve^ at 
such 9 seasra, the patroeage of the clergy. It 
SMW^ hfmewt^ for once, as if they h^d a little 
misconceived their true interested For the dis- 
tinction of the two judicatures, which .occa- 
sioned their resentment, was, in the end, a great 
means of the hierarchical greatness and inde- 
pendency. 

MftlMrs^ coiitiBued onthis fimting during the 
three first of the Norman reigns. The prince 
did hi^ utmost to elude the authority of the 
English laws ; and the nation,^ on the other 
htad„ labouted hard to confirm it. But a new 
scene was opened under Ring Stephen, by 
means of the Jt^^m/an laws ; which had lately 
been recovered in Itali/y and became at once 
the fashionable study over all Europe. It is 
certain, that the Pandects were first brought 
amongst us in that reign ; and that the reading 
of them was much favoured by Archbishop 
Theobalix % under whose encourageoient. tb^ 

< SelbbnV Workv ^.ii. p. lOStk 
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were publicly read in England by Vacariu«, d*^|^^ 
withiu a short time aftei^ the famous Ir^erius 
had opened his school at Bologna. There is 
somfething singular in the feadiness with which 
this new system of law was embraced in thei^ 
Western parts of Europe. But my friend Mr. 
Selden used to give a plausible account of it* . 
It was, he said *, in opposition to InnocentII, 
who was for obtruding on the Christian states 
the decretals^ as laws ; manifestly calculated 
for the destruction of the civil magistrate's 
power. And what seems to authorize the 
opinion of my learned friend, is, that the popei^ 
very eairly took the al^trm, and, by their cte^ 
crees/ forbad ehurcbmen to teach the civil 
law: as appears from the constitution of Alei^^^ 
anderIII, so early as the year 11^3, in die 
eouncil of Tours ; and afterwards from the 
famous decretal of SuPER-spECui^ by ItoKO^ 
Rius III, in 1219, in which the clergy of all 
denominations, seculars as well as regulars, 
were pvohibited the study of it. And it waf, 
doubtless to defeat the mischief which the ' 
popes apprehended to. themselves, from thd 
credit of &e imperial laws, that Grahan ww 
encouraged^ about the same time, to compose 
and publish his Decree; which, it is 

» Diss, ad Flet. 107& 
Z 2 
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"Duj^vM said ^'y had the e:!(pres8 approbation of Pope 

EUGENIUS. 

Let us see, now, what reception thisjiewly-^ 
recovered law, so severely dealt with by the 
pope, and so well entertained by the greatest 
part of Europe^ had in England. 

Vacarius had continued to teach it for some 
time, in the archbishop's palace at Lambeth, 
to great numbers, whom firsts the novelty of 
the study, and then, the fashion of the age, 
had drawn about him. The fame of the teacher 
was high, and the new science had made a 
great progress, when on a sudden it received a 
severe check, and from a quarter whence one 
should not naturally expect it. In short, the 
king himself interdicted the study of it. Some 
have imagined, that this inhibition was owing 
to the spite he bore to archbishop Theobald. 
But the truer reason seems to be, that the canon 
law was first read by Vacarius at the same 
time, and under colour of the imperial. I 
think we may collect thus much very clearly 
from John of Salisbury, who acquaints us 
with this edict. For he considers it as an 
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b Dr. Duck, De %t$u et authoritaU Juris dv^, p, 103. 
Lugd. Baiw. 1654« 
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offence against the church, and expressly calls dulooue- 
the prohihition, an impiety ^. 

It is true, the decretals of Gratian were not , 
yet published. But Ivo had made a collection 
of them in the reign of Henry I ; and we may 
be sure that some code of this sort would pri- 
vately go about amongst the clergy, from what 
was before observed of the pains taken by In- 
nocent II, to propagate the decretals. We 
may further observe, that Theobald had been 
in high favour with Innocent ; and that his 
school, at Lambeth^ was opened immediately 
on his return from Rome^ whither he had been 
to receive his pall from this pope,^ on his ap- 
pointment to the see of Canterbury ^. All 
which' makes it probable, that Stephen's dis- 
pleasure was not so much at the civil, as canon 
law, which he might well conclude had no 
friendly aspect on his sovereignty. • 

And we have the greater reason , to believe 
that this Was the fact, from observing what 
afterwards happened in the reign of Henry III, 
when a prohibition of the same nature was 
again issued^ out against the teachers of the 

c PoLiCRATic. Kb. viii. c. 22. p. 67^. Lugd. Bat. 1639. 
d Diss, ad Flet. 1082. 
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^Oimfinift Roman laws in London ®. The true cause of . 
the royal mandate k well known. Gregory IX 
had just then pubhshed a new code of the de- 
cretals ; which^ like all former collections of this 
sort^ was calculated to serve the papal interest, 
and depress the rights of princes. 

However, these edicts, if we suppose them 
levelled against the civil law, had no effect, 
any more than those of the popes Alexander 
a^d HoNORius, l;>efore mentioned. For the 
imperial law, being generally well received by 
tlie princes of Europe, presently became 9 kind 
o( Jus gentium. And the clergy, who asjHred 
to power and dignities, either abroad or at 
home, studied it with an inconceivable rage ; 
insomuch, that Roger Bacon tells us, that^ 
in his time for forty years together, the secu- 
lars, who were the ecclesiastics employed in 
business, never published a single treatise in 
divinity ^. 

The truth is, whatever shew the popes or 
our own princes might make, at times, of dis-- 
countenancing the civil law, it was not the 
design of either absolutely and universally to 
suppress it. It was properly, not the civil, but 

• Diss. AD Flet. 1097. I Dr. Duck, p. 364. 
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the cation law, whitl^ ifvm diseounteiianced by foiiMot 
OUT kifigs. A«d the case of the popes was, 
that, when they found the isiperial law opposed 
to the common, they were rtedy to (kvour it ; 
when it was opposed to the eammy and brought 
that into ne^ect, they forbad ecclesiastics the ' 
study of it. 

MR. SOMERg. 

In the mean time the poor people, methinks, 
were in a fine condition, between two. laws^ 
the one founded on civil, and the other on ec- 
clesiastical, tyranny. If either had prevailed, 
there had been an end of their liberties. 



SIR J. MAYNARD. 



Certainly ' their situation was very critical. 
Yet in the end it was precisely this situation 
that saved them. For betwixt these contentions 
of the crown and mitre, each endeavouring to 
extend its dominion over the other, the peojple, 
who were of course to be gained by either side 
in its distress, found means to preserve them- 
selves from both. 
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Dialogue To see how this happened^ we must remem^ 
ber, what appears indeed from the two edicts 
of Stephen and Henry^ that the king himself 
was a bulwark betwixt them and the papal 
power. And when the king in his turn wanted 
to exalt his prerogative over all, the church 
very naturally took the alarm, as we saw in the 
case of William's separation of the two tribu- 
nals. And thus it happened, as Nat. Bacon 
observes s, " That many times the pope and 
the clefgy became protectors of the people's 
liberties, and kept them safe from the rage of 
kings." The greatest danger was, when the two 
powers chanced to unite in one comn^on de- 
N sign against them ; as they did in their general 
inclination for the establishment of the civil 
law. But here the people had the courage 
always to defend themselves ; and with that 
wisdom too, as demonstrates their attention to 
the cause of civil liberty, and the vigilance 
with which they guarded even its remotest out- 
works. 

Of their steady and watchful conduct, in 
this respect, I shall mention some of the 
many memorable examples, that occur in our 
history. 

ff Disc. Part I. p. 78. Lond. 1739. 
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I have said that from the time of Stephen^ DiAiocai* 
notwithstanding his famous edict, the imperial 
laws were the chief and favourite study of the 
clergy. They had good reason for applying 
themselves so closelv to this science, and still 
further views than their own immediate ad- 
vancement. They wanted to bring those laws 
into the civil courts, and to make them the 
standing rule of public administration; not 
merely from their good-will to the papal autho- 
rity, which would naturally gain an advantage 
by this change, but for the sake of controlling 
the too princely barons, and in hopes, no 
doubt, that the imperial would in due time 
draw the canon laws into vogue along with 
them. Such, I think, were at least the secret 
designs of the ruling clergy ; and they did nol 
wait long before they endeavoured to put their 
project in execution. The plot was admirably 
laid, and with that deep policy as hath kept it, 
I believe, from being generally understood to 
this day. 

The great men of that time were, we may te 
sure, too like the great men of every other, to 
be very scrupulous about tbe commission of 
those vices to which they were most inclined. 
The truth is, their profligacy was in proportion 
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DULewjE to their greatness and their ignorance. They 
indulged themselves in the most licentious 
smours, and even prided themselves in this 
licence. 'JTlie good churchmen, no doubt, la- 
mented this corruption of manners ; but, as 
they could not reform, they resolved at least to 
draw some emolument to themselves from it. 
The castles of the barons, they saw, were full 
of bastards. Nay, the courtesy of that time 
had so far dignified their vices, that the very 
name was had in honour. Ego Gcuelmus 
Bastardus, is even the preamble to one of 
William the First's charters. 



Yets as respectable as it was becbme, tjiere 
was one unlucky check on this favourite in- 
dulgence : and this, with the barons leave, the 
considerate bishops would presently take off. 
Subsequent marriage, by the imperial as well 
as c^non laws, legitimated bastards, as to sue* 
cession ; whereas the common law kept them 
eternally in their state of bastardy. It is not 
to be doubted, but the barons would be sensible 
enough of this restraint. They earnestly wished 
to get rid of it. And could any thing bid so 
fair to recommend the imperial law to their 
good liking, as the tender of it for so desirable 
» purpose ? At a parliament, therefore, under 
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HenBtY III^^ Rogaverunt omnes episcopi, ut j^uLoomi 
consentirent quod nati ante matrimanium es^ 
if^fU legitimi. What think ye now of this 
general suppUcation oi the hierarchy?. What 
could the barons do but comply with it5 espe* 
cially as it was so kindly intended for thdir re^ 
lief, and the proposal was even made with a 
delicacy that might enable them to come into 
it with a good grace, and without the shame 
of seeming to desire it ? All this is very true. 
Yet the answer of the virtuous barons is as 
follows : Omnes comites et barones und voci 
responderunt, Quod nolumus leges Angu^e 

IdUTARI. 

We see then what stuck with them. These 
barons, as licentious as they were, preferre4 
their liberty to their pleasure. The bishops, 
they knew, as partisans of the pope, were for 
subjecting the nation to the imperial and papal 
laws. They offfered, indeed, to begin with a 
circumstance very much to their taste. But if 
they accepted the benefit of them in one in- 
stance, with what decency could they object 
to them in others ? They determined therefore 
to be consistent. , They rejected a proposition^ 
inost agreeable in itself, lest their acceptance 

k AtMBRTON, in the year 123G. 
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DiALOGOB ^f it should make way for the inttxxluction of 
foreign laws ; whose very genius and esaenoe, 
they well knew, Was arbitrary, despotic power. 
Their answer speaks their sense of this matter, 
NoLUMUS LEGES AsGLiJE MUTARi. They had 
nothing to object to the proposal itself. But 
they were afraid for the constitution. 



MR. 80MER8. 

I doubt. Sir John, my lord of Salisbury 
will bring a fresh complaint against ]^ou, for 
this liberty with the bishops. But I, who 
shall not be thought wanting in a due honour 
for that bench, must needs confess myself 
much pleased, as well with the novelty, as 
justice' of this <:omment. I have frequently 
considered this famous reply of the old barons. 
But I did not see to the bottom of the con- 
trivance. Their aversion to the imperial laws, 
as you say, must have been very great, to have 
put them on their guard against so inviting a 
proposal. 

BP. BURNET. 

One thing, however, is forgotten or dis- 
sembled in tliis account, that the law of Jus- 
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TINIAN, which allows the privilege of legkima- Duloovb 
tion to subsequent marriage^ is grounded on 
some reasons that might, perhaps, recommend 
it to the judgment, as well as interest of the 
old prelates. Besides, they doubtless found 
themselves much distressed by the contrariety 
of the two laws in this instance. For the 
ground of their motion, as I remember, was. 
Quod esset seeundtlm communem formam eo- 
clesice. But, to deal ingenuously with you. 
Sir John, you have dressed up your hypothesis 
very plausibly. And I, who am no advocate 
for the civil or ecclesiastical laws, in this or 
any instance where they clash with those of my 
country, can allow your raillery on Henry's 
good bishops, if it were only that I see it 
makes so much for your general argument. 



SIR J. MAYNARB. 



Your lordship may the rather excuse this 
liberty with the churchy as I propose, in due 
time, to deal as freely w^ith Westminster- 
hall; a similar plot, which I shall have occa- 
sion to mention presently, having been formed 
against the ancient constitution by the men 
of our profession. 
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im. gOMER». 

In the meBLti time, Sir John, you mMi give 
leave, in quality of advocate for the chureh, 
to ohserve one thing, that does the cfaurehmen 
honour. It is, that, in these attempts on tbe^ 
constitution^ the judges and great officers oi^ 
the realm, who in those times tvere of the 
clei^y, constantly took the side of the Etigli^ 
laws ; as my Lord Core himself, I remember, 
takes notice in his commentary on this sta^ 
tote of Merton. 



SIR J. MAYNARD. 

I believe the observation is very just. But 
I should incline to impute this integrity, not 
to the influence of church principles, but those 
of the common law, and so turn your compli- 
ment to the honour of our profession instead of 
theirs, if it were not too clear in fact that 
every profession, in its turn, hath been liable 
to this charge of corruption. 

But I was going on with my proofs of the 
national aversion to tlie imperial law. 
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The next shall be taken from that famous dimmob 
dispute eoncefning the succession to the crown 
of Scotland in the reign of Edward L For 
a question arising about the kind- of law by 
which the controvessy should be decided,, and 
it being especially debated^ whether the Cae^ 
sarean laW, as a sort of jus gentium, ought 
not in such a cause to have the preference to 
the law of England ; it was then unanimously 
determined by the great council of Norham, 
that the authority of the Ccesarean law should ' 
by no means be admitted ; ns inde majestatis 
Angucakje juri fieret detrimentum K 

This determination was public, and given 
on a very solemn occasion. And in gtoeral 
we nuiy observe, that at the junctures when 
the state hath been most jealous uf its liberty 
and honour, it hath declared the loudest 
against the imperial laws : as in the wonder- 
WQRKma parliament under Richard II, when, 
the duke of Gloucester accused the archbishop 
of Yorhy the duke of Ireland, and other crat-*- 
tures of the king, of high treason. The 
charge was so fully proved^ that the court had- 
no other way of diverting the storm, than b^ 
pretending an irregularity in thei forms of pro* 
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PiA^GUK oedure. To this end the lawyers were i^onsulted 
with, or more properly directed. I will dis- 
guise nothing. They descended so much from 
the dignity of their profession, as to act in per- 
fect subserviency to the views of the court; 
and therefore gave it as their opinion, that the 
proceedings against the lords were of no vali- 
dity, as being contrary to the forms prescribed 
by the civil law. The barons took themselves 
to be insulted by these shifts of the lawyers. 
They insisted that the proceedings were agree- 
* able to their own customs, and declared roundly 
that they would never sufier .England to be 
governed by the Roman civil law ^. 

« 

What think ye now of these examples? Are 
tliey not a proof that the spirit of liberty ran 
high in those times, when neither the intrigues 
of churchmen nor the chicane of lawyers could 
put a stop to it? It seems as if no direct 
attempts on the constitution could have been 
made with the least appearance of success; arid 
that therefore the abettors of arbitrary power 
were obliged to work their way obliquely, by 
contriving methods for the introduction of a 
foreign law« 

^ See FoKTBscuBj De laudibus leg. Angl, p. 74. Lond. 
}741 ', and Sbldbn*s Janui Anglorum^ 1610, vol.iL tom.ii. 
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In this project they had many advantages, Dialogu* 
which nothing but an nnwearied zeal in the 
cause of Hberty could have possiWy counter- 
acted. From the reign of Stephen td that of 
Edward III^ that is, for the space of near 
' SOa years, the Roman law had been in great 
credit^. AH the learning of the times was in 
. the clergy, and that learning was little more 
than the imperial and canon lawSj^ The fact 
is so certain, that some of the clergy them- 
selves^ when in an ill temper, or off their 
guard, complain of it in the strongest terms. 
And to see the height to which this humour 
was carried, not the seculars only who intended 
to rise by them, but the very monks in their 
cells studied nothing but these laws"*. To 
complete the danger, the magistracies and 
great offices of the kingdom wer6 filled with 
churchmen ". 

Who would expect, now, with those ad- 
vantages, but that the Roman law would have 
fcMTced its way into our civil courts ? It did in- 
deed insinuate itself there as it were by stealth, 
but could never appear with any fece of au- 
thority. The only service, that would be 

I Diss, ad Flet. 1104. m Dr. Duck, p. 365. 
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Dialogue accepted from it, was that of illustration only in 
the course of their pleadin^s^ whilst the lawyers 
quoted occasionally from the Institutes, jusfe 
as they might have done from any other ancient 
author °. Yet, so long as the churchmen pre- 
sided in the courts of justice, this intruder was 
to be respected ; and it is pleasant to observe 
the wire-drawing of some of our ablest lawyers, 
in their endeavours to make the policy of Evg" 
land speak the language of Rome. 



Mr. Selden*s dissertation on Fletap, which 
lies open before me, affords a curious instance. 
The civil law says, " Populus ei [Caesari] et in 
eum^omne suum imperium et potestatem con- 
ferat ;" meaning by people^ the Raman people, 
and so establishing the despotic rule of the 
prince. But Bracton took advantage of the 
ambiguity, to establish that maxim of a free 
government, *^ That all dominion arises from 
the people." This, you will say, was good 
management. But what follows is still better, 
^VNihil aliud, says he, potest rex in terris, 
cum sit Dei minister et vicarius, nisi quod 
JURE potest. Nec obstat quod dicitur, auoD 
PRiNCiPi placet legis habet vigorem ; quia 
sequitur in fine legis, cum lege regia qxjm 



® Dibs, ad Flet. 1106, 
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DHhWivm ip$e^ ade^judicns fbrensihus cbrus^ et (siBio^ 
graphic scsiptoram noirtpi^ium fides) professor 
jvtfis utnufiqueOxoniensisy veriim etiamTsosfii- 
TOM^vs juidfli altos' peritbsunusy et Vhwt^E, nxh 
tb^r^ ade6 diversaaai ketion^m, sensiiuttii^iie dir- 
versum atjque kiterpretidbus afiise iiiiiver§)» ade«r 
alieamv in ilkiatr^B»o j«vk Caesdref \ociOresr 
plicando tam fidenl^r adnaiserint.'* The dtf- 
ficiiiky^ you see> iaeFease^ %ipon< hi»k Sot we 
shall easily remove it by observing^ that the 
Csesarean laws, though tliey bad no prepev 
authority with us^ yet were much compK- 
luented ia those times, and were to be tscated 
on all occasions with ceteHioAy. And there- 
fore those lawyers that lived uiMler and wattled 
to support a free constitution, saw there was 
no way of serving their cause so eflSectoaBy, 
as by pretending to find it m the Roman m- 
stitutes. 



MR. SOftfEKS. 



This management of Bracton and Ws fol- 
lowers makes some amends for the ill coadttct 
of Richard the Second's lawyers. And as to 
their chicanery, the ingenuity of the glow, we 
will suppose, was no more than necessary to 
correct the malignity of the text 
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SIR J. MAYNAHD. 

They hald, »o doubt, •conwotted their honour 
iMicfa itiok«5 hy insisting rouxvlly, as they 
might huve doiae^ that the text bad no con* 
oem^at «tfl in the dispifte. But I tticntion these 
tbings 4OTily t^ shew tlie extrettie rerorence, 
♦hat Was then 'paid to. the -civil law, hy the 
ahiPtB <be common lawyers were put to in erder 
to •evade its influence. From which we leam 
how rooted the love erf liberty niiUfTt hnve'l^eeti 
in this nation, and tiow unshaken the firmnesB 
of ,<fee pational councils in suj^rting k, when, 
notwithstanding the general repute it was of in 
those days, the imperial law could never gain 
authority enough to prescribe to us in any mat- 
ters that concerned the rights of the crown, or 
the property of the subject. And this circum- 
stance will be thought the more extTtordinary, 
if it be considered, that, to the general esteem 
in which the Roman law was held by thedergy, 
our kings have usually added the whole weight 
of their influence ; except indeed at some par- 
ticular junctures, when their jealousy of the 
canon law prevailed over their oatural -bias 
the civil. 



V. 
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Dialog ux 
" V. 



MR. SOMERS. 

I should be unwilling to weaken any argu* 
ment you take to be of use in maintaining the 
noble cause you have undertaken. But, me- 
thinks^ this charge on our princes would re- 
quire to be made out by other evidence ^ than 
hath been commonly produced for it. There 
is no doubt but many of them have aimed at 
setting themselves above the laws of their 
country ; but is it true (I mean^ though For- 
Ti^scuE himself ' has suggested the same thing) 
that for this purpose they have usually expressed 
a partiality to the Roman laws ? 



SIR J. maynard. 

I believe it certain that they have, and on 
better reasons than the bare word of any lawyer 
whatsoever. 

What think you of Richard the Second's 
policy in the instance before mentioned ; that 
Richard, who used to declare, *^ That the 

q Mr. SELl)r.N's Diss, ad Flet. 1100. 
' D« laud, leg, Ang. c. 33^ 34. 
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laws were only in his mouth and breast, and D'ai^gue 
that he himself could make and unmake them 
at his pleasure ?" We may know for what rea- 
son a prince of this despotic turn had recourse 
to the Roman law. 

I 

\ 
But even his great predecessor is known to 

have been very indulgent towards it. And still 
earlier, Edward I. took much pains to esta- 
blish the credit of this law ; and to that end 
engaged the younger Accursius, the most re- 
nowned doctor of the age, to come over into 
England^ and set up a school of it at Oocford. 
Or, to wave these instances, let me refer you 
to a certain and very remarkable fact, which 
speaks the sense, not of this or that king, but 
of the whole succession of our princes. 

The imperial law, to this day, obtains al- 
together in the courts of admiralty, in courts 
tnarescall, and in the universities*. On the 
contrary, in what we call the courts of law and 
equity, it never hath, nor ever could prevail. 
What shall we say to this remarkable dif- 
ference ? or to what cause will you ascribe it, 
that this law, which was constantly excluded 
with such care from the one sort of courts, 

■ 

8. Diss. iiD FxET. 1102. 
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Dialogue ^bould have free currency and be of sole author 
fity in the other ? I believe it will be difficult 
to assign any pther than this : that the subjects 
of decision in the first species of courts are 
matters in the resort of the king's prerogative, 
such as peace and war, and the distribution of 
honours ; whilst the subject of decision in the 
courts of common law are out of bis preroga* 
tive, such as those of liberty and pr<>perty. 
The king had- bis choice by what law the first 
$ort of subjects should be regulated ; and there^ 
fore he adopted the imperial law. He bad not 
his choice in the latter instance ; and the people 
were never satisfied with any other than tlie law 
of the land. 

. MR. VOMERS. 

Yet Mr. Selden, you know, gives another 
reason of this preference : it was, he thinks, 
because foreigners are often concerned with 
the natives in those tribunals where the civil 
law is in use. 

SIR J. MAYNARD. 

True ; but my learned friend, as I conceive, 
did not attend to this matter with his usual 
exactness. For fcN'eigners are as frequently 



coHCemed in the xsourte of law jind ^^itjr, 9A i^uaMmm 
\[\ the other tn<>unals. The case in point of 
reason \% very clean In all con teste that are 
carried on between a native and a foreigner, 
as the subject of another state, the decision 
ought to be by the law of nations. But ivlien 
a foreigner puts himself with a native under 
the protection of our state, the determination 
b, of 'gcHorse, by our law. The practice batii 
uniformly corresponded to tlie right in die 
courts of law and equity. In the other tribu- 
nals the right hath given way to the will of the 
prince, who had his reasons for preferring the 
authority of the imperial Jaw. 

Upon the whole, if we consider the venera- 
tion, which the clergy usually entertained, and 
endeavoured to inculcate into the people, for 
the civil law ; the indulgence shewn it by the 
prince; its prevalence in those courts n^iicfa 
were immediately under the prerogative ; and 
even the countenance shewn it at times in the 
course of pleading at common law ; we cannot 
avoid coming to this short conclusion, ^^ Thsrt 
the genius of the imperial laws was repugnant 
to our constitution ; and that nothing but the 
extreme jealousy of the barons, lest they might 
prove, in pleas of the crown, injurious to civil 
liberty, hath kept them from being leceived 
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SutoGfUB m England on the same footing that we every 
where find they are in the other countries of 
Europe] and as they are in Scotland to this 
day." 

Bntj if you think I draw this conclusion too 
hastily, and without grounding it on suflScie^t 
premises, you may further consider with me, 
if you please, the fate and fortunes of the 

CIVIL LAW IN this KINGDOM DOWN tO THE PRE- 
SENT TIME. 

In the reigns of Henry VII * a«d VIII, and 

the two first kings of the house of Stuart, 

* The speaker might have begun tliis account of the 
fate and fortunes of the civil law still higher. Nat. Bacon, 
speaking of Henry the Fifth's reign, observes, "The 
times were now come about, wherein light began to spring 
forth, conscience to bestir itself, and men to study the 
scriptures. This was imputed to the idleness and care- 
lessness of the clergy, who suffered the minds of young 
scholars to luxuriate into errors of divinity, for want of 
putting them on to other learning j and gave no encou- 
ragement to studies of human literature, by prefeiTing 
those that were deserving. The convocation taking thw 
into consideration, do decree, that no person should ex- 
ercise any jurisdiction in any office, as vicar-general , 
covimissary, or official, or otherwise, unless he shall first 
in the university have taken degrees in the civil or canon 
XAWs. A shrewd trick this was, to stop the growth of 
the study of divinity, and Wick life's way ; and to em^ 
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r 

that is, the most despotic of our princes, the DjaWccb 
«tady of the civil law hath been more especially 
iavoured ; as we might conclude from the ge- 
neral spirit of those kings themselves, but as 
we certainly know from the counteriance they 
^shewed to its professors; from their chasing 
to employ them in their business, and from 
the salaries arid places they provided for their 
encouragement. Yet see the issue of all this 
indulgence to a foreign law, and the treatment 
it met with from our parliaments and people! 
The oppressioTis of Empson and Dudley had 
been founded in a stretch of power, usurped 
and justified on the principles of the civil law; 
by which these miscreants had been enabled to 
violate a fundamental part of our constitution, 
the way of trial hy juries. The effect on the 



bellish men*s minds with a kind of learning that may gain 
them preferment, or at least an opinion of abilities beyond 
the common strain, and dangerous to be meddled witli. 
like some gallants> that wear swords as badges of ho- 
~^Qur, and to bid men beware, becs^use they possibly maf 
sti'ike, though in their own persons they may be very 
cowards. And no less mischievously intended was this 
against the rugged common law, a rule so nigh allied to 
the gospel- way, as it fa voureth liberty j and so far estranged 
fropci the way of the civil and canon law, as there is no 
hope of accommodation till Christ and Antichrist lia«% 
sought the field." Disc. Part II. p. 90. Lond. 1739. 
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]iui4»6VE people was dreadful. Accordingl^r^ in tl^e^i^ 
txance of the next reign, though the ft«therit^> 
by which they had acted^ had evea been psur^ 
liamentaiy^ these creatares of tymaBy wei^ 
indicted ai high tresaonj were candiemiied and 
^Mcoted for baving^ been instrumental in -sttb^ 
TOrtinf JUEGEM TERRiBi and the exiorted sta*- 
tute^ under which they had hoped to sheker 
themselves^ was with a jast ind^na^tiea re- 




Vet all this was considenEKl oiily a«f 3 ne- 
eessjury sacri£kre to the cla^lQur8 of aa ^Bcensed 
people. TJbe younger H£ni^y,~ we m9y be 
suie, had so much of his father in him^ or fa- 
ther so &r outdid him io the worst par<ts of his 
tyrs^iiny, that he could not but look with an 
eye of favour on the very law be had been 
constrained to. abolish. His great ecclesiastical 
minister was, no doubt^^ in the secret of his 
master's incli^ationsi^ ^nd conducted himself 
accordingly. Yei the vengeance of the nation 
pursued and overtook hi«i in good time. They 
resented his disloyal contempt of the original 
constitution ; an^ made it one of the articles 
against this Roman cardinal, ^^ That he aci* 
deavoured to subvert antiguisdmas leges hnjus 
regnij imiversumque hot regmtm legibus im- 
PERiALiBUS subjicereJ" 
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From thw tame, tte «tttdy of the civil h-W ^^"^"^^ 
was thoagkt ta haguisb in Engtavd^ till it re- 
vived wkb macb spirit in^ the reigns of ttiose 
unhapfif princes who succeeded to the houise 
of TnHXXRu Then iindeed, by incftnation atwl 
hf pedantry, James I. was ted to patroniie 
and ascoiHnEge it. And the same project was 
resumed, and carried still further, by his un- 
fortunate son. I speak now from my own ex- 
perience and observation* The civil lawyers 
were most welcome at court. They were 
brought into the Chancery and court of Re-- 
ffuesta. The minister, another sort of man 
than WoLSEY, yet a thorough ecclesiastic, arnl 
iMgoted^ if net to the religion, yet to the po- 
hJcj of Rome, gave s countenance to thi& pro-^ 
fession above that of the common law* He 
badfbornd tlie spirit, aond even the forms of it, 
most canvenieat for his purpose in the Star- 
chamber and HicH-coMitfisS'iotN oowpt, those 
tribunals of imperiai justice, exalted so far 
above the controul of the common law ; ao4 
1^ his gocd wiU, therefore, would have brought 
the safne regimen into the other branches ol 
the administration. Great civilians were em- 
ployed to write ekiborate defences of their sci-* 
cnce ; to the manifest exaltation of the prero- ' 
jgative; to the prejudice of the national rights 
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DiALoouft and privileges ; and to the disparagement of 
the common law^ The consequence of these 
proceedings is well known* The most imme- 
diate was, that they provoked the jealousy of 
the common lawyers ; and, when the rupture 
afterwards happened, occasioned many of the 
most eminent of them to throw themselves into 
the popular scale ^. 

Yet, to see the uniformity of the views of 
tyranny, and the direct opposition which it 
never fails to encounter from the English law, 
no sooner had a set of violent men usurped the 
liberties of their country, and with the sword 
in their hands determined to rule despotically 
and in defiance of the constitution, than the 
same jealousy of the common law, and the 
same contempt of it, revived. Nay, to such an 
extreme was the new tyranny carried, that the 
very game of Empson and Dudley was played 
over again. The trial of an Englishman by 
his peers was disgraced and rejected ; and (I 
speak from what I felt) the person imprisoned 
and persecuted, who dared appeal, though in 

u It should however be observed, in honour of their 
patriotism, that " they afterwards took themselves out o( 
it/* when they saw the extremities to which the popular 
party were driving. 
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hi3 own case ^, to the ancient essential forms Duumwo^' 

Vi 

ef the constitution. Under such a state of 
things, it is not to be wondered that much . 
pains was taken to depreciate a law which these 
mighty men were determined not to regard. 
Invectives against the professors of the English 
laws were the usual and favoured topics of par- 
liamentary eloquence. These were sometimes 
so indecent, and pushed to that provoking 
length, that Whitlocke himself, who paced 
it with them through all changes, was forced 
in the end to hazard his reputation with his 
masters, by standing on the necessary defence 
of himself and his profe&sion \ 

I need not, I suppose, descend lower. Ye 
have both seen with your own eyes the occur- 

^ This alludes to the proceedings against the eleven 
members upon the charge of the Army. Sir John May- 
NARD was one of them. And when articles of high trea- 
son were preferred against him^ and the tiial was to come 
on before the lords^ he excepted to the jurisdiction of the 
court, and, by a written paper presented to them, re-' 
<{uired to be tried by his peers according to Magna CJmrtas 
and the law of the land. See Whitlocre*s Memorials ; and 
a short pamphlet written on that occasion, called The 
Royal Quarrel, dated 9th of Fc6. 1647. — Sir John was, 
at this time, a close prisoner iu the Tower. 

T^ See his speech, insei-ted in his Memorials of English' 
Affairs, iVoi?. 1649. 
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DuMMOft icnces of ther late ragn. Ye ha;re beard the 
common lan^aagc of the time. The praetie« 
was but conf»TEiabfe to such doctrines sis were 
earrent at court, where it was generaJljr maia^ 
tained^ that the kmg's power of dispensing with 
hiWj was LAW^ ; by wh jeh if these doctors did 
not intend the imperial or dvU law, the ith 
salt was almost too gross to deserve a coniutsH 
tion. It must be owned, and to iSkx eternal 
shame of those who were capable of such base* 
ness, there were not wanting some even of die 
common lawyers that joined in this insak. 

I but touch these things slightly ; for I con- 
sider to whom I speak. But if, to these ex- 
amples of the nation's fondness for tbeir laws, 
you add, what appears in the tenor of our his- 
tories, the constant language of the corona- 
tionrOtbtftSy of the oaths of our judges^ and, 
above all, of the several great charters ; in all 
which express mention is made of the lex 
TERRJE, in opposition to every foreign, but es- 
pecially the Caesarean, law ; you will conclude 
with me, " That, as certainly as the Cesarean 
LAW is founded in the principles of slavery, 
our English law, and the constitution to 
which it refers, hath its foundation in freedom, 
and, as such, deserved the care with which it 
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hath been transmitted down to us from the Dialogue 

V, 

earliest ages.'* 

What think ye now, my good friends ? Is 
it any longer a doubt^ that the constitution of 
the English government, such I mean as it 
appears to haVe been from the most unques- 
tioned annals of our country, is a free consti- 
tution ? Is there any thing more in the way of 
this conclusion ? or does it not force itself upon • 
us^ and lie open to the mind of every plain 
man that but turns his attention upon this 
subject ? 

You began, Mr. Somers, with great fears 
and apprehensions ; or you thought fit to 
counterfeit them, at least. You suspected the 
matter was too mysterious for common under- 
standings to penetrate, and too much involved 
in the darkness of ancient times to be brought 
into open day-light. Let me hear your free 
thoughts on the evidence I have here produced 
to you. And yet it is a small part only of that 
which might be produced, of that I am sure 
which yourself could easily have produced, and 
perhaps expected from me. 

But I content myself with these obvious 
truths^ *' TTiat the liberty of the subject ap- 
vpu m, B B 
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Dialogue pears, and of itself naturally arose, from, the 
very nature of the feudal, which is properly 
(at least if we look no further back than the 
Conquest) the English constitution ; that the 
current of liberty .has been gradually widening, 
as well as purifying, in proportion as it de- 
scended from its source ; that charters and 
laws have removed every scruple that might 
arise about the reciprocal rights and privileges 
of prince and people ; tliat the sense of that 
liberty which the nation enjoyed under their 
admirable constitution was so quick, that every 
the least attempt to deprive them of it gave an 
alarm ; and their attachment to it so strong 
and constant, that no artifice, no intrigue, no 
perversion of law and gospel, could induce 
them to part with it : that, in particular, they 
have guarded this precious deposite of legal 
and constitutional liberty with such care, that, 
while the heedless reception of ^ foreign law, 
concurring with other circumstances, hath 
riveted the yoke of slavery on the other nations 
of Europe y this of England could never be 
cajoled nor driven into any terms of accommo-» 
dation with it ; but, as Nat. Bacon y said 
truly, That the triple crown could never well 
solder tvith the English, so neither could the 
imperial ; and that, in a word, the English 

y Disc. Part I. p. 78. 
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LAW hath always been preserved inviolate from Dialocub^ 
the impure mixtures of the canon and Cgb- 
sarean laws, as the sole defence and bulwark 
of our civil liberties.'' 

These are the plain truths, which I have 
here delivered to you, and on which I could 
be content to rest this great cause; I mean, if 
it had not already received its formal, and, I 
would hope, final determination, in another 
way. For no pretences will surely prevail 
hereafter with a happy people to renounce that 
liberty, which so rightfully belonged to them 
at all times, and hath now so solemnly been 
confirmed to them by the great transactions of 
these days. I willingly omit therefore, as su- 
perfluous, what in a worse cause might have 
been thought of no small weight, the express 
testimony of our ablest lawyers to the freedom 
of our constitution. I do not mean only the 
Cokes and Seldens of our time (thbugh in 
point of authority what names can be greater 
thap theirs ?) ; but those of older and therefore 
more reverend estimation, such as Glanvu., 
Bracton, the author of Fleta, Thornton, 
and Fortescce * : men die most esteemed and 

;» . ■.•.<; •'• . 
2 The reader may not be displeased to see the >vords of 

old Forte scuE on this subject of the origin of the English 

B B 2 
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DfAioQu£ leartled in their several ages ; who constantly 
and uniformly speak of the Englishy as a mixed 
and limited form of government, and even go 
so far as to seek its origin, where indeed the 
origin of all governments must be sought, in the 
free will and consent of the people. 

All this I might have displayed at large ; and 
to others perhaps, especially if the cause had 
required such management, all this I should 
have displayed. But, independently of the 
judgments of particular men, which prejudice 
might take occasion to object to, I hold it suf- 
ficient to have proved from surer grounds, from 
the very form and make of our political fabric, 
and the most unquestioned, because the most 
public, monuments of former times, " That 

gox^ernment, which are very remarkable. In his &mou9 
book De laudibus legum Anglue, he distinguislies betweei\ 
the REQAL and political foiius of gorernment In ex- 
plaining the latter, which he gives us as the proi)er form of 
the English government, he e&presseth himself in thes6 
words-*-" Habes instituti omnis politici rrgni fonnam, ex 
~qu& metiri poteris potestat^oa, quam rex ejus in leges ipsius 
aut subditos valeat exercere : ad tutelam namque legU 
subditorum, ac eorum corporum et bonorum rex hiyus<« 
modi erectus est, et banc potestatem a populo effluxam 
ipse habet, quo ei non licet potestate aM suo populo domis 
narV* Cap. 3dii. 
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THE English CONSTITUTION is assuredly and dialoco* 

INDISPUTABLY FREE */' 



BP^ BURNET. 

You will read. Sir John, in our attention to 
this discourse, the effect it has had upon us. 
The zeal, with which you have pleaded the 
cause of liberty, makes me almost imagine I 
«ee you again in the warmth and spirit of your 
younger years, when you first made head 
against the encroachments of civil tyranny. 
The same cause has not only recalled to your 
memory the old topics of defence, but restores 
your fonner vigour in the management of them. 
So that, for myself, I must freely own, your 
vindication of our common liberties is, at least, 
the most plausible and consistent that I have 
ever met with. 



a It may be of little moment to us, at this day, to in- 
quire, how far the princes of the house of Stuart wer© 
blameable for their endeavours to usurp on the constitu- 
tion. But it must ever be of the highest moment to 
maintain, that wc had a constitution to assert against 
them. Party-writers perpetually confound these two 
things. It is the author's purpose, in these t\\ o Dialogues^ 
to contend for the latter. 
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Dialogue 



MR. SOMERS. 



.• 



And yet, if one was critically disposed, there 
are still, perhaps, some things that might de- 
serve a further explanation. — But enough has 
l^cen said by you. Sir John, to shew us where 
the truth lies : and, indeed, from such plain 
and convincing topics, that, whatevier fears my 
love of liberty might suggest, they are much 
abated at least, if not entirely removed, by your 
arguments. 

BP. BURNET. 

Mr. SoMERS, I perceive, is not easily cured 
of his scruples and apprehensions. But for 
my own part. Sir John, I can think but of 
one objection of weight that can be opposed 
to your conclusion. It is, '^ That, notwith- 
standing the clear evidence you have produced^ 
both for the free nature of the English con- 
stitution, and the general sense of the English 
nation concerning it, yet, in fact, the go- 
vernment was very despotic under the Tudor, 
and still more perhaps under the first prince* 
of the Stuart, line. How could this happen, 
may it be asked, on your plan, which sup- 
poses the popular interest to have been kept 
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Up An constant vigour, or rather to have been Dialogue 
always gaining, insensibly indeed^ but neces- 
sarily, on ' the power of the crown ? Will not 
the argument then from historical evidence be 
turned against you, whilst it may be said that 
yoi^r theory, however plausible, is contradicted 
by so recent and so well-attested a part of our 
history? And, in particular, willnot the par* 
tisans ^ of the late king and his family have to 
allege in their behalf, that their notions of the 
prerogative were but such as they succeeded to 
with the crown ; and, whatever may be pre- 
tended from researches into remoter times, 
that they endeavoured only to maintain the 
monarchy on the footing on which it had stood 
for many successions, and on which it then 
stood when the administration fell into their 
hands ? If this point were effectually cleared, 
I see nothing that could be further desired 
to a full and complete vindication of English 
liberty. 

SIR J. MAYNARD. 

Your lordship, I must own, has touched a 
very curious and interesting; part of our subject. 
But you must not believe H was so much over- 

b See the late History of England by David Humb, 
esq. ', who forms the ap<?logy of the house of Stuakt on 
these principles. 
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DuLOGUK looked by me, as purposely left for yoar lord- 
ship's better consideration. You, who have 
looked so minutely and carefully into the story 
of those times, will, better than any other, be 
able to unfold to us the mysteries of that affair* 
The fact is certain, as you say, that the 
English government wore a more despotic ap- 
pearance frgm the time of the Tudor family^* 
accession to the thrdne, than in the reigns 
preceding that period. But I am mistaken, if 
your lordship will not open the reason of it so 
clearly as to convince us, that that- increase of 
prerogative was no proof of a change in the 
constitution, and was even no symptom of de- 
clining liberty. I do not allow myself to speak 
my sentiments more plainly at present. But 
I am sure, if they are just, they will receive 
a confirmation from what your lordship will 
find occasion to observe to us in discoursing 
on this subject* 

MR. SOMER^ 

I ^11 not disown that this was one of the 
matters I had in view, when I hinted some re- 
maining doubts about your general conclusion. 
But I knew it would not escape my lord of 
Salisbury, who, of all others, is certainly the 
most capable of removing it. 
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BP. BURNET. 

So that I have very unwarily, it seems, been 
providing a fine task for myself. And yet, as 
difficult as I foresee it will be for me to satisfy 
two such Inquirers, I should not decline that 
task, if I was indeed prepared for it, or if I 
could boast of such a memory as Sir J. May- 
NARD has shewn in the course of this conversa- 
tion. But the truth is, though I have not 
wanted opportunities of laying in materials 
for such a design, and though I have not 
neglected to take some slight notes of them, 
yet I cannot pretend to have them at once in 
that readiness, as to venture on such a discourse 
as I know you expect from me. But if, against 
our next meeting, I shall be able to digest 
such thoughts as have sometimes occurred to 
me when I was engaged in the History of the 
Reformation, I shall take a pleasure to con- 
tribute all I can to the further and more entire 
elucidation of this subject, 

THE END OF THE TH|RD VOLUME. 
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